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PREFACE 



Every country, whether industrialized or developing, is faced today with the same necessity: 
that of ensuring, by suitable policies, a continuous, balanced, and if possible accelerated social 
and economic development. In most countries the method chosen for this purpose has been social 
and economic planning; and even in those countries where the word 'plan' itself is avoided, govern- 
ment policies are founded on the study and forecasting of future social and economic development. 

The development of educational systems tends , consequently, to be woven more and more 
closely into the general economic and social pattern; and the goals of educational planning become 
integrated in the general plan with which they are associated, not merely as one of the basic finan- 
cial options but also as both ends and means in national planning itself. 

In most countries, however, the introduction of planning into the existing administrative 
framework, and the setting-up of a new and active 'Ministry of Planning ' or similar organism, 
have brought difficult problems of adaptation and change . 

On the one hand, the introduction of a new and specialized Ministry, to inaugurate and co- 
ordinate the preparation and execution of a social and economic plan , is an enterprise fraught with 
hazards of many kinds. From a structural point of view, hov/ will this new entity be fitted in among 
the traditional ministries and integrate its activities with theirs? How can its arduous but essential 
work of initiating and co-ordinating - and, at times , of directing - be made acceptable to the other 
ministries, and particularly to the all-powerful Ministry of Finance? The multiplicity of solutions 
to these problems that have been tried demonstrates the great variety of structures and adminis- 
trative methods in different countries and, at the same time, the strength of the resistance which 
the new institutions have encountered. 

On the other hand, whatever the degree of authority conferred on the Planning Ministry, 
the extension of planning to the entire range of economic and social activity - education included - 
necessarily implies wide participation by all ministries , within their respective fields of compe- 
tence , in the preparation and elaboration of the plan. This participation, which must be extended 
in various ways to the regional and local levels of administration, presupposes a fundamental trans- 
formation of administrative mentalities and methods. The 'pioneering' spirit of planning must re- 
place the routine of annual budgeting; to the criterion. of economy, engraved on the heart of every 
administrator of the old school, must now be joined the new criteria of efficiency and rate of 
return in financial and administrative direction. The organisation of planning operations will 
lead, in no small measure, to a radical re-appraisal of the structures, the means and the methods 
of traditional administrations , so as to adapt them to their new, difficult, but inspiring tasks. 
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The same is true regarding the planning of the quantitative and qualitative development of 
systems of instruction and training. In every country the introduction of the idea of planning, the 
creation of a Planning Ministry, the starting of the planning process , have brought before Minis- 
tries of Education problems for which they were, at the outset, manifestly ill-prepared. 

Administrative and technical machinery has to be set up, for a start, as much in the frame- 
work of the Ministry of Planning as in that of tlie Ministry of Education, based on a logical division 
of responsibilities - machinery that can undertake, in close liaison with research organisations, a 
reasoned study of the possible and desirable future of the educational system , and can proceed to 
policy decisions and their effective implementation. At the same time, the personnel of the sec- 
tions responsible for the preparation and execution of the plan must be given new, or additional, 
training, essential if they are to be fully capable of undertaking these new tasks. It is to these two 
related fields that the Seminar on the Administrative Aspects of Educational Planning, held by IIEP 
in June-July 1969 for the directors and professors of Unesco Regional Centres for Planning and 
Administration and representatives of national training centres (University or other) , directed its 
attention . 

Papers presented by various participants, and a report of the Seminar prepared by 
Raymond Lyons , are offered in this volume in the hope that they will provide help and inspiration 
to all those - politicians, administrators, experts and others - who are continually seeking the 
right solutions in a field in which the coming years will see no lessening of either importance or 
urgency . 

The Institute expresses its appreciation to all those who participated in this seminar, and 
especially to the authors whose papers are reproduced here. The views expressed in the papers are, 
of course, those of the individual authors , and do not necessarily commit the Institute or Unesco. 



Raymond Poignant 
Director, IIEP 
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REPORT OF THE SEMINAR 



by Raymond F. Lyons 



The task of educational administration in the next decade is to develop, change and adapt 
educational services in a period of unprecedented change. Knowledge is growing more rapidly 
than ever before in human history. New jobs and the techniques of the old ones are evolving 
so swiftly that the mastery of them is not a once-and- for-al 1 process but involves continuous 
study and re-learning throughout professional life, A rising demand for education, for social 
and professional advancement, is associated with a searching and critical attitude to education 
by students, teachers, parents, and employers and a desire to participate in its operation and 
improvement. 

The experience of recent years and the demands for education which must be met in 
the future have given new force to the call to examine the ways in which planning can help 
educational administrators carry out the task of developing educational services as efficiently 
as possible. It is necessary to examine not only how planning can help administrators, but 
how educational administration itself must change in order to cope with problems and tasks of 
a size and character with which earlier administrative structures, attitudes and procedures 
were not designed to cope. This was the aim of the Seminar on the Administrative Aspects of 
Educational Planning which met in Paris from 23 June to 4 July 1969, This group of people 
represented teachers and research workers drawn from government departments, Unesco 
Regional Training Centres and universities. The participants came from countries with a 
wide variety of situations as far as the part of planning in national administration was con- 
cerned, The aim of this report is not to outline a consensus, since no formal consensus was 
reached, but to give the impression of one participant in a very rich and interesting meeting. 

The deliberations of the seminar resulted in generalizations, and it is always difficult 
to avoid the traps into which general statements made at conferences invite one to fall. What 
is true of one country may be manifestly false of another, and every report on this subject 
inevitably includes a plea for more country case studies in order to find out how administration 
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can best employ planning. It is perhaps iiecessary to mention that this coni'erence tlid not pi*e- 
tend to make a/i analysis of the needs oT countries for education aiicl o(‘ how aclm in istration could 
l)GSt organize education to meet those needs. Tho undertaking of such an analysis in each 
country is implicit in the subject of the seminar; its niain aim was to exan'iine liow a r ran go - 
ments Tor the development of educatioii, froni }-)ol icy- making to the implementation o(‘ policies, 
could be made more effective. 

In making this examination, it seemed to be comnion ground that both education and its 
administration are ill-suited to cope with today's problems. The task, therefore, is twofold : 
first, to make education more internally effective, that is to obtain 'better' returiis in the form 
of educated people from the resources put into it; second, to adapt education to the needs of 
•societj'. To achieve these aims, the people who guide education must undertake new tasks and 
accept new responsibilities. Planning is at the heart of the problem of meeting the new responsi- 
bilities of education. But the reform of administration to make planning meaningful in terms of 
what is done is equally important. Discussion of these propositions put the different problems 
involved in establishing improved administration into perspective : decision-making in relation 

to planning, converting decisions into action, and the use of new methods and the training of 
people to do so. The following represents the main impressions of the debate. 

The difficulty of adequate decision-making 

Planning was seen to provide a firm element in enabling decision-makers to make changes, 
many of which cover a time span extending over a number of years. At present, when all 
aspects of life are evolving quickly, it is necessary that the educational policy-maker should 
have access to the best possible appreciation of the situation based on the facts, and that un- 
certainty regarding the future should be reduced by informed and relatively reliable projections. 
These are the pre-conditions for reaching a judgment of an optimizing nature, as between the 
advantages of different alternatives, and of thus establishing a firm claim in the competition for 
scarce resources. The crucial question v;as whether, in fact, judgments were reached on the 
basis of diagnosis and projections established by the planning services, or whether they were 
mude by rule of thumb, by an intuitive feeling on the part of policy-mak'ors that, on the basis of 
past e^rperience, a certain course of action would seem right and acceptable. Clearly this 
'intuitive' approach to decision-making can never be dispensed with. The advantages of well 
pT-epcared diagnosis and proposals for the future, as a supplement to it, would however seem 
evident. 

It was stated that planning was most useful when firmly linked with action. In this sense 
its usefulness may be assessed iii relation both to the formulation of major targets for educa- 
tional development and also to its contribution to the determination and regulation of the norms 
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which govern educational provision, and to the improvement of the functional performance of 
the resources involved in educational pr’ovision, U is relatively easy, technically, to produce 
fi plan. It is more difficult to give detailed effect to it, administratively and technically. Here 
it was seen that decisions must be based on pr-evoous assessnient of the feasibility of carrying 
them out. There must also be means by which control can be exercised, in terms of time, 
space, resources and people in implementing decisions. Consequently the integration of plan- 
ning into adm in istrat ion requires that there should be a team of administrators managing the 
system who are linked, as the players in an orchestra are linked, with all those who play a 
part in its development. As a participant remarked, 'The orchestra must be good or the music 
won' t be' . 



Tlie levels of decision 

Ihis concept of an orchestra, to be meaningful, impfi6}S that the government and its subordinate 
bodies are committed to be guided by and to implement planning, and that the appropriate insti- 
tutions and personnel have been created or made available to undertake it usefully. _l/ The 
approach to this concept was eclectic. There was no implicit model of the ideal relationship 
between the central government and the regional and local bodies. Some countries, for historical 
and political reasons, had centralized systems with coiitrol of education from the centre, others 
had de-centra lized systems with a large measure of regional and local autonomy. The problem 
was for each country to examine how educational planning can be organized, and assist admini- 
stration 'get the necessary things done’ , given the traditional ways (which were not immutable) 
in which education is organized and controlled. 

As far as centrally controlled systems are concerned, it seemed to be that the central 
government should exercise a decisive role in determining the future development of education 
and that the ministry of education should have prime responsibility in drawing up and implement- 
ing the educational plan. Three prereciuisites were thought essential. First, a board or national 
council of education which would exercise the main advisory role to the minister on the goals of 
education itself. Second, a planning commission which would have the responsibility in consulta- 
tion with educational and other planning personnel for drawing up proposals for the de\'elopment 
of education over the long term and also in the plan period. Third, a team of administrators who 
would manage the operation of the system in relation to the objectives which had been decided. In 
drawiiig up plan proposals co-operation between these three groups ‘Vould be close. 

Examples provided by the participants showed considerable variety as far as precise 
arrangements were concerned. The essential point was that ministers and national representa- 
tive l)odies should have available for political decision a firm guide for education in terms of the 

_l/ See A. W. P. Guruge, ‘Functional analysis of educational planning^ 
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aims of education itself and the needs of the economy and society. This guidance would be 
shaped by estimates of the needs of the economy for trained personnel, demographic trends, 
the form and content of education and on the other hand by financial, human and other resource 
availabilities. 

Examples provided from the experience of France and Romania showed how educa- 
tional planning (which in both cases was imperative) was undertaken, as part of economic and 
social planning respectively of an indicative and an imperative character. The first draft ex- 
ploration of the future was undertaken by the planning commission in close consultation with 
the central planning agency. It was then submitted to the various representative bodies and 
discussed widely, with those who want something from education and those who want education 
to do something for society, before being revised. After further consultation with the central 
planning agency it was submitted by the agency to the government who finally presented it to 
parliament which adopted it after discussion. The plan thereafter served as a guide to action 
for the financial and administrative services in education. In both these cases, it may be 
noted that educational provision is centrally controlled and operated through officials at the 
regional and local levels who participate in the drawing-up of the plan by providing the basis 
of knowledge and consensus which are essential for its feasibility. Once the plan has been 
politically determined, the ministry of education in liaison with the office of the plan and the 
ministry of finance possesses the technical means at the central, regional and local levels for 
implementing it._l/ 

In developing countries which, before independence, had been associated with the 
British system it was pointed out that an important role of central government still obtained, 
although the instruments through which it was exercised had to operate in a structure of well 
developed regional, local and institutional independence. Financial contributions by the 
central government and central advice concerning educational structure, standards, teacher 
supply, school design, etc. , represented the main form of guidance. The example of England 
and Wales itself showed that the authorities were to an increasing extent, at the central and 
regional levels, using the advice of planning officers in assessing the basis for the total grant 
to education, its distribution, and the efficient development of educational services. 

The cases of India and Brazil highlighted some of the difficulties of planning in large 
federal countries where central decisions based upon planning advice had only a limited effect 
on what was done in the individual states, districts and localities. In India the economic pro- 
jections on which the plans were based had proved over-optimistic, whereas educational 
provision by the states had greatly exceeded, at all levels, the targets included in the educa- 
tional plans. Partly, though not mainly, this was due to the difficulty of influencing the 

1/ See Raymond Poignant, 'Functional analysis and administrative 

organization: the case of France'. 
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that 
ary 

to deal adequately with them. Jt was necessary, if planning' was to be iisetul, that improved 
methods of co-ordination and information should be worked out between the federal, state 
and district levels. 

In Brazil there was discussion as to whether’ it would be useful to unify the admini- 
stration of education in the country so that it might be planned, controlled and developed 
under central finance and guidance. Only one .state. Sao Paulo, was in a position to plan its 
education under existing circumstances. In the remaining states resources were scarce, 
there was multiplicity of controlling agencies and the efficiency of educational services 
tended to be rather low. The federal r’esponsiljil ity fur education might include not only the 
planfling of capital development in consultation with the states but resources for current 
expenditure alsoj/; this was clearly a highly controversial issue and no clear conc-lusion 
emerged. 

vVhile the role of central government was thought to be important, there was strong 
emphasis also on the need for a polycentric approach in plan preparation and execution. In 
countries where planning had made little progress it was found that the regional, local and 
institutional links with the centre were not strong enough to allow the preparation and 
execution of the plan. It was desirable that, at each of these levels, administrators should 
have the time and the capability to undertake planning tasks. The government's commitment 
to planning should include specific provision for the necessary institutional arrangements 
whereby, without undue proliferation of personnel, administrators in the planning services, 
line and service directorates at central and regional levels, could work effectively in plan- 
ning. Plans are goals, and become reality only when the budgetary and other resources are 
deployed in the respective component programmes and projects. There was a critical level 
of feasibility, deter-mined by pre-planning and negotiation at the central and subordinate 
levels, below which the plan itself was not feasible. Plans should be realisable adm istrative ly. 

Participation in plannin g 

Participation was essential in drawing up the plan and, in the widest sense, in aiding its imple- 
mentation. Considerable stress was laid on the importance of personal communication : the 
minister should talk to his professional advisers and to his colleagues, there should be full 
discussions of the work of the mixed commissions at national level, with the planning unit 



l/ See also Claude Tibi, 'The administrative relationship between 
economic planning and educational planning’. 



development of private education. There were also problems of language or of regiona 
aspirations. There had been a deterioration in the efficiency of education in the sense 
the number of pupils had grown more rapidly than the volnnie (jf real resour’ces necessc 
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playing a secretarial role. The proposals of the planning commission should be discussed 
regionally and locally and should reflect the needs and possibilities for educational develop- 
ment of those levels. Mass media and research and experiment should both make their con- 
tribution to the plan. 

In participation, prior to the approval of the plan the voice of all those concerned 
with education should be taken account of through competent delegates. The people on the 
streets should be consulted about proposed changes in education through their political dele- 
gates, and the students and teachers through their professional delegates. The credit of 
planning in the mind of the people would be a function of the thoroughness of this process and 
of the extent to which approved objectives benefited from their active support. 

But the existence of reactionary pressure groups might mean that mass participa- 
tion, in the anarchist sense, resulted only in mass reaction - that political opposition might 
mobilize opinion in favour of tradition and immobility rather than change. Though this 
danger existed, the balance of evidence suggested that the views of the man in the street 
tended to favour progress rather than retard it. Examples were given of mass consultation 
in connection with educational reform; in the Soviet Union two million questionnaires were 
completed and there was wide discussion through the press, radio and in meetings on the 
recent reform of secondary education. Educational services would, like other public 
services, have to be provided by the power apparatus. But it was desirable that this power 
should be exercised in a manner which permitted lively opposition to and discussion of the 
objectives of plans. 

Planning was, in itself, an objective process. The centre must decide, or in de- 
centralized systems suggest, what can be done in the light of the limit of possibilities. But 
its decisions must be based on a sincere relationship between politics and planning (at pre- 
sent, it was argued, there was a divorce in many countries) and between political and pro- 
fessional representatives and the public. This relationship involved careful attention to 
local and regional suggestions. 

Participation should also be related to action, whereas it was frequently only 
identified with consultation. At the village level discussion might show that the villagers 
attached first priority to the provision of electricity rather than a new school, and there- 
fore the new school would not necessarily represent the first priority for action. In plan- 
ning change teachers should be encouraged to experiment in new methods and approaches 
as part of the elaboration of educational reform, since they would be responsible for imple- 
mentation. Students at different levels could contribute from their out-of-school backgrounds, 
and teaching methods should take these possibilities into account. The contribution of 
regional and local administrators, heads of institutions and inspectors was vital for ensuring 
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effective action in implementing programmes and projects, and this must be secured. Plan- 
making and implementation, and the diversity of decisions involved, was partly a problem of 
initiating the appropriate group dynamics. 

The qualitative improvement of educational provision 
The underlying premise which dominated the discussion was that it was not enough to attempt 
to make the existing system work a little better. It was necessary to seek to reflect the needs 
of society, in an era of unprecedented change in the educational system. It was important to 
examine and make changes in formal arrangements and structures, but the real issue was what 
was happening in dynamic activity inside the structures. This involves a new type of process 
for getting things done; political consciousness, informed energies, new approaches to social 
factors. Planning helped to get this job done. 

It was suggested that two sets of distinctions concerning education and administration, 
respectively, might be useful in approaching the problem of qualitative improvement of 
education. _l/ 

A static approach to education was confined to mailing useful changes in education 
through improving and enriching inputs while maintaining the traditional means of education: 
for example, reducing numbers per class or improving the qualifications of the teaching force. 
Adynamic approach started from the assumption that the existing status quo was unsatisfactory, 
fitted neither to the new cultural requirements nor to the lives of the children. The same dis- 
tinction was made in respect of efficiency and change. Efficiency involved taking a specific 
leai’ning objective and achieving it at least cost in terms of economic and pedagogical resources. 
Change included rethinking what is taught to make it more relevant to the needs of the economy, 
society and the student. 

Administration could also be static or dynamic. The static concept involved keeping 
the existing system operating in the same way. Administration was frequently wedded to a 
static model. Administrators were taught the 'tricks of the trade’ and did not acquire an 
analytical basis with which to examine the system’s performance and validity. Many administra- 
tors lost their personal identity and did not develop an independent critical thinking capacity. 

They should be trained to judge the system and prepare new designs for the sub-systems which 
composed it. This required the best brains and the realized possibility within administration 
for independent critical thought. Planning was a matter not merely of making the existing 
system larger and entrenching its archaic aspects, but of altering it and adding new dimensions. 
The problem was to start with what we have and progressively introduce change in the old model* 
This required a breed of administrators trained for change. 

l! See Philip H. Coombs, ’ The world educational crisis : a systems 
analysis’. New York, London, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1968. 
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It was agreed that reform of what is taught and how it is taught is a long and difficult 
task. Changes could not be effected too rapidly or too frequently, Socratic pedagogy was still 
basically unchanged, although the increase in numbers rendered it less effective. In many 
countries which had experienced fundamental political changes the main elements of curriculum, 
methods and structure had survived. It was suggested, for example, that in one country success- 
ful qualitative change could only be achieved when 'every school had been burnt down and every 
teacher over thirty was dead in a ditch'. Without necessarily endorsing such extremes, the 
participants noted the difficulty of organizing and achieving basic progress in changing education. 
Radical changes were more easily effected in a country like the United States, with prevailing 
anti-traditionalist attitudes, massive resources, decentralization of educational control and an 
important private system, than in countries with centralized state-operated systems. This was 
an argument for widespread independence, experiment and decentralization, and posed the prob- 
lem of how a centralized system could build in the necessary flexibility to achieve desirable 
change. 

It was suggested that in all systems the centre had a guiding or a useful advisory role 
to play. It was desirable that the goals and methods of education itself should be reviewed 
centrally by some type of board of education or national commission for education, and that 
change should be planned in the light of information, research and experiment and consultation 
at the regional and local levels. In many developing countries reform had involved merely put- 
ting the same educational content into new structural boxes. It was necessary to take stock of 
the needs, and of the results of research and experiment, in order to guide change effectively. 

The review of the fitness of education required that the board of education should be 
receptive to suggestions from those connected with science and technology, employers, parents 
and students. It should also be in close contact with university research. It should encourage 
discussion, study and experiments by heads of institutions, teachers and inspectors. The educa- 
tional budget should include adequate provision for research. There was no contradiction between 
quantitative and qualitative planning (i, e, the planning of change) since they were inextricably 
linked; but the latter tended to be neglected. The planning of change required research, consulta- 
tion and careful preparation if its results were to be accepted and implemented. 

Participants felt that the acceptance of the 'change' dimension in planning and administering 
education was a corollary to, and not a replacement of, an intense effort to improve the inter- 
nal efficiency of educational operation. In most developing countries quality had been sacrificed 
to quantity and administrators were most anxious to improve the qualifications of teachers and the 
conditions under which education was provided. This involved the establishment of minimum stan- 
dards for efficiencies. Cost-effectiveness studies were still at their inception and there were 
certain conceptual and technical difficulties involved. These studies should be pursued, standardized 
and widely employed » Large benefits could be expected also to follow from improved 'profiting' 
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of the education of specialists in relation to employment; that is, ensuring that education fitted 
the needs of employers more closely. This would involve new measures during study, improved 
guidance, and attention to part-time education after study. The balance between full-time educa- 
tion, work experience and out-of-school study was felt to be an important area in which large 
gains in the efficiency of education should be sought also. The efficiency of educational admini- 
stration was a prerequisite to improving the efficiency of education, and new management tech- 
niques, which had proved their worth in industry and other public services, could have fruitful 
applications to education. 



The difficulty of educational planning resides in its relatively long-term nature and the fact that 
it depends, both in plan formulation and plan execution, on programme and project implementa- 
tion. Drawing up a plan involves reviewing existing programmes and preparing a costed ’package' 
of revised and new programmes to be executed over a period, which is often five years. It is not 
easy to obtain information to do this. It is even less easy to obtain decisions from policy-makers 
concerning the dropping or curtailing of programmes which, judged by results (a difficult opera- 
tion in education), require such action. Moreover, once a plan has been accepted at the political 
level there remains the problem of ensuring that annual budgets will 'respect' the plan, and that 
other ministries and subordinate bodies in the regions will play their part in executing it. The 
complexity of planning, administration and budget procedures, and the fact that they must mesh 
effectively together, lie behind the growing interest which those responsible for educational 
administration are showing in new administrative and budgetary techniques. 



nizing of the system of educational administration. They embody the essentials of educational 
planning in that they bring together the use of information in order to prepare choices and the 
means of measurement and control, whereby the component programmes and projects involved 



of educational objectives be on educating the gifted or the less gifted?) or regarding the different 
choices which must be made in programming and project-making. The quality of the men who 
make decisions was therefore decisive, and new 'gimmicks' could not replace the need for 
empirical and pragmatic study of what has succeeded in improving decision-making by admini- 
strators and efficient implementation of their decisions. 



the spirit of planning to the military and business sectors. Their application to the public sector 
has become relevant in most countries for three reasons. First is the continuous and rapid ex- 
pansion of government activities and the importance of the programmes being undertaken; this 



New administrative and budgetary techniques 



It was suggested by participants that new administrative techniques involve the moder 



in educational development may be carried out. They facilitate informed choices, but do not and 
cannot replace policy judgments regarding educational objectives themselves (should the emphasis 



The new techniques, as Mr. Ta Ngoc Chau observed, represent the results of applying 
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has led naturally to greater awareness of the need to make choices concerning resource alloca- 
tion as wisely as possible. Secondly, these methods of programme planning and control repre- 
sent the contribution of mathematicians, statisticians and economists to problems of decision 
and evaluation of decisions which were previously the exclusive domain of the traditional admini- 
strator. This means that the administrator now can have at his disposal a new type of scientific 
analysis of concrete problems by which, when he makes his decisions, he can see operationally 
what his objectives should be, the alternative ways of achieving them and the resource implica- 
tions of doing so. Third is the fact that the development of computers, which process and pro- 
vide information rapidly, has increased the speed with which programme choices may be guided 
by sufficient and relevant information and progress of implementation of programmes may be 
controlled. 

The role of the budget, and improving that role, was clearly central to educational 
planning and administration. The budget was a reflection of whether the plan was meaningful 
and articulated in terms of positive programmes and projects to which resources could be com- 
mitted, or whether it represented a global financial target which was hard to achieve in terms of 
precise annual allocations.^/ Clearly there was advantage if, as in the case of France, the bud- 
get branch of the finance ministry was closely associated from the outset in the preparation of 
the educational plan. Thus, while the budget should be 'the faithful servant of the plan’, this was 
only possible if there was firm government commitment in terms of over-all spending priorities 
to its objectives, and if the articulation of those objectives was sufficiently precise, in terms of 
the scheduling of the investment and recurrent costs of the component programmes and projects, 
for their execution to be feasible. 

The participants deliberated on the advantages offered by PPBS (Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting Systems). Basically this means the presentation of the budget in terms of programmes 
with defined objectives extending over a number of years and with the relevant segment of their 
total cost. The drawing-up of these programmes as part of PPBS is normally accompanied by the 
use of cost-effectiveness analysis in order that informed choices may be made as between alterna- 
tive courses of action. These procedures thus imply a review of total programmes which goes 
beyond the annual budget period and a close connection between objectives and budgetary imple- 
mentation. Political choices nevertheless still have to be made and are hard to make. 

These techniques were attractive in that they incorporated into the system of budgetary 
allocation, the strategic objectives to be achieved, the programming of inputs required for their 
achievement based on selection criteria of return, and the annual budgetary allocations involved. 
But while it was agreed that PPBS represented a greater degree of rationalization of decisions 
and their implementation, it was suggested that its application to education posed many problems. 

y See J. Hallak, 'The role of budgets in educational planning'. 
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Nine-tenths of the education budget was committed as a result of past decisions, and the appli- 
cation of PPBS would require the restructuring of the total educational effort in budget terms. 
There were numerous centres of decision, central, regional, local and institutional, which 
would have to be incorporated. A high degree of co-operation would be required as between 
administrators, planning and budget personnel. Applications of PPBS on a wide scale had been 
undertaken in the United States, where objectives had been of first national priority, finance 
was not usually a major problem (except in education) and highly qualified personnel were avail- 
able, but this federal effort when applied to education had covered only about 3 per cent of total 
educational expenditures in that country. 

PPBS was thought useful since it stimulated the tliought of decision-makers through 
analysis of problems involved in selecting as between alternative courses of action. Many 
governments were examining the question of introducing it since, with its multi-year horizon, 
it might enable them to test the administrative and financial repercussions of action over time. 

It was also pointed out that the basic procedures, in simpler form, were involved in national 
educational plans and budget negotiations in developing countries. PPBS represented the spirit 
of planning; the question was whether the many substantive decisions involved in it, including 
those relating to the definition of the aims of educational programmes, could be made. 

This question underlay the discussion of other new administrative techniques with 
important operational implications. 1/ In principle, the timing, sequence of operations, and 
responsibilities for carrying out a programme or a project were matters of the greatest 
interest in education. It was frequently the case that, in making provision for the implementa- 
tion of key programmes, for example for the expansion of primary education, some problems 
resulting from the interaction of the programme on the system (teacher supply, buildings, 
books) tended to be inadequately resolved or provision for resolving them insufficiently deter- 
mined in advance. Consequently techniques such as PERT (Programme Evaluation and Review 
Technique), involving the establishment of a critical path of determined and related actions to 
achieve a defined objective in the most economic way, could be rewarding. This is also, in a 
more general way, the concern of operations research, the aim of which is the systematic 
search for the ‘optimum’ solution. Simulation and model-building techniques, through the 
exploration of all the consequences of various courses of action, may also prove useful in the 
decision-making process. 

These techniques were expensive, difficult to introduce and required major changes in 
the control system. They were not a substitute for policy choice. They were an adjunct to 
planning and implementation. They merited growing attention. The successful application of 



]J See Ta Ngoc Chau, 'New management techniques and educational 
planning' . 
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the new techniques would involve a revolution in administrative attitudes, procedures and struc- 
tures, and methods of communication. Since a revolution is not normally feasible, attitudes 
and people being given, a humble and pragmatic approach was desirable. It was necessary to 
build up from what existed. In some countries it would amount to a revolution even if letters 
were promptly attended to and competently filed, and if adequate communications could be 
established between the centre, regions and localities. The use of new techniques required 
prior improvements in attitudes and arrangements for planning. This was the responsibility of 
the administrative leadership. 

In this connection the participants noted the role of job identification and organization 
and methods techniques (O and M) in educational administration, _l/ These were to be recom- 
mended as an aid in improving the efficiency of educational administration. Their main benefit 
was in the form of work simplification and in the resultant increase in efficiency. Their opera- 
tion might involve some initial conflict as between the centres and individual institutions and 
localities, but there was a balance of advantage in the centralized control of a number of opera- 
tions and in centralized study of work simplification. Of course, this should be conducted with 
the co-operation of institutions and localities. 

Training and research 

The crucial question involved in discussion of the new management techniques was to find out 
what really went on when planning was incorporated into administration. In some countries the 
result had been temporary defeat, while in others planning had worked. What caused defeat in 
the first situation and success in the second? This was a matter of politics, people and techni- 
cal efficiency. How could those who have to plan, decide about and administer education be 
better trained so that they could reshape and use the structures needed for planning which works? 
How can research provide the knowledge of what is needed to improve the administration of 
education and how can these findings be tried out developmentally ? 

The Seminar established two working groups, on 'teaching the administrative aspects 
of educational p lanning' and 'research needs of the administrative aspects of educational planning' 
respectively. Their reports are in Appendixes A and B to this document. 

The Seminar reviewed the training of educational administrators in Unesco Regional 
Centres and certain university institutions. 2/ It agreed that reinforcement of the duties 
of the personnel divisions in the educational system was essential in order that the right 



_l/ See R. W, Silversides, 'Job identification and O and M techniques 
in educational administration'. 

2/ See the papers by M. A. Abdel Dayem (Beirut) and John Hartley 
(Reading University), 
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people should be made available to perforin defined tasks. Administrators should be selected, 
their work should be evaluated and they should receive in-service training in a way more 
closely and directly related to their tasks than hitherto. There should be greater continuity of 
service in a planning capacity, and training should be part of career development. A structure 
of training for all the different types of personnel who must uiidertake planning or know about 
planning should be set up in each country, although the precise nature of the structure would 
vary according to the size of the country and the nature of the control of education. 

Directors of personnel and high-level officials of the ministries of education should 
meet and discuss these questions in order that selection and training of the 'new-minded' people 
should be established on an adequate basis. 

Governments should specifically devote a proportion of their educational budgets to 
research and development. While it was, in general, desirable that more attention should be 
devoted to pedagogical research in order to find out how people learn, it was particularly 
relevant to know how educational administrators and planning personnel learn to do their jobs. 
Study should be undertaken of the detailed 'Icnow-how' of planning and administration, so that 
the practitioners could be provided with usable guides with which to perform their tasks better. 

The Seminar heard a number of participants speak on the relationship between policy 
decisions and research results. Frequently, it was stated, policy-makers could not wait for 
the results of study. Policy-makers should influence the broad lines which research affecting 
education and its administration should follow. The ministry should guide and encourage 
research by universities and other bodies, and within the educational system, so that it made 
a useful contribution to policy. Policy decision without preliminary study and consultation was 
the negation of planning. 



Conclusion 

Inescapably, therefore, we were driven to the conclusion that, in order to improve the efficiency 
of educational administration in the coming decade, planning must be more closely and usefully 
employed in administration. 

This implied that the arrangements for the formulation of proposals for decision-makers 
on education should be considerably improved in many countries so as to ensure rational and 
optimizing judgment on the development of education. While quantitative planning requires re- 
inforcement, a major new effort is imperative to improve the efficiency and the fitness of educa- 
tional services; these twin objectives of planning cannot be seen in isolation, since each involves 
the other. To achieve this, political leadership must ensure that improvement in existing 
arrangements, and new methods of work and co-operation, are created, adequate for the task of 
bringing full-time and out-of- school education into line with the needs of the economy and of 
society. 
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Planning is useful in so far as the plan proposals, based on adequate inlormation, are 
feasible and are subsequently translated into reality through administrative action. To achieve 
useful planning means that, at the central, regional, local and institutional levels, team-work 
and wide consultation takes place whereby plan proposals, and the work of planning personnel, 
can embody this basis of reality and feasibility. The precise methods of communication, 
decision and control will vary according to the nature of the educational system and the type of 
economic and social planning undertaken. 

In this connection, the use of new budgetary and administrative techniques represents 
the spirit of planning; their progressive adaptation to national circumstances and introduction 
provides the technical means for modernizing administration. But in developing countries a 
nuinber of more elementary but fundamental steps need to be taken before the new techniques 
can be adapted. These concern improved flows of statistical data, better communications, 
operations research and more effective procedures for the control of personnel. 

The quality of the personnel who plan and administer education remains decisive. 

Close attention should be given to the selection, promotion and training of personnel, so that 
those capable of planning (and understanding and favouring it) accede to the key positions. 
Research and development represent the other vital element for improving the effectiveness of 
planning in educational development. Adequate financial provision, participation of the univer- 
sity, the ministry of education, and the educational system, are important for greater under- 
standing of how planning may help administration do a better job for all those who seek to study. 
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Part I Study of the theoretical aspects of 

the relationship between planning and administration 



THE ADMiNISTRATJVE REl .ATlOI\'SI 1 IP };iETWEEN ECONOMIC 
Pl.ANNJNG AND EDUCATIONAI. PLANNING 



by Claude Tibi 



Introduction 

The great economic crisis ot 1929 and its artermath, followed by the problems of economic recon- 
struction and reorientat ion which a great many countries had to face on the morrow of the Second 
World War, have led to the general recognition of the need for consistent, steady and continuous 
economic growth. In the Socialist countries, moreover, the State has centralized all economic res- 
ponsibilities in its own hands, in order to achieve, in addition to rapid growth, the reforms of struc- 
ture and redistribution required by Marxist; principles. Finally, the accession to political indepen- 
dence of a large number of formerly colonized couiitries has led them to seek ways and means of 
economic development. 

Another fundamental factor in the development of the planning mentality, and one which is 
ioiind in most countries, is the extremely important part played by the State in the economy. The 
State is in practice responsible for nearly all the infrastructures, and a great part of the investments, 
education and scientific research; its running expenses represent a by no means negligible proportion 
of the gross national product. The State has thus become the main economic transactor and has 
therefore been led to play a decisive part in the orientation of the economy and ultimately of society. 

It is in this context that the concept of planning has very rapidly loomed so large. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of initial conditions and of m_eans, a great part of the aims are 
common to all countries. The real object is to achieve the highest growth (linked with variable social 
and political imperatives), depending on the disposable resources (physical and human), and in the 
light of constraints of all kinds (technical, economic, administrative, political and social). It is 
therefore essential to organize and co-ordinate, and all the more so, the more complex and the more 
developed the economy (Mass6's phrase could be cited, treating the plan as ’a means of reducing un- 
certainty’, a ’generalized market substitute’). 

But the means adopted, and therefore the forms of planning, in the last analysis, differ 
very widely. 
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At one extreme, there are certain countries (United States of America, Federal Republic of 
Germany), which remain attached to freedom of enterprise and the limitation of State intervention in 
economic life. They nevertheless make over-all forecasts (economic projections) which do not have 
the backing of the authorities and do not constitute plans. The fact remains that there is ultimately an 
increasii.gly close co-ordination between the decisions of the State and of private business. 

At the other extreme, in the Socialist countries, planning is imperative and the State, as 
being responsible for economic development, controls the execution of the plan. Within this category 
distinctions can be drawn according to the extent to which the plan is centralized . 

Between these two methods it is possible to define (a) indicative planning , in which the State 
indicates what should be done to achieve the targets set, but exerts relatively little influence on eco- 
nomic transactors. It is hoped that in this way the plan will be carried out spontaneously (cf. French 
planning). The snag is the existence of enterprises with relatively autonomous powers of decision on 
whom the plan is not legally binding. The value of a plan of this kind is none the less obvious; it has 
an educative value (national development targets, 'concerted economy') and an operational value (a) 
gigantic market survey which orients business policy and determines State action ; and (b) incentive 
planning; the State does not itself arrange for the achievement of targets, but gives advantages, such 
as tax benefits, to units which carry out the plan, and penalizes those which do not achieve the targets 
(cf. Yugoslav p lanning). 

In reality, all existing planning partakes of all these different types, French planning, for 
example, is indicative only in those sectors in which the State lacks basic data (agriculture) or means 
of action. In certain cases, it becomes incentive planning, through the use of tax benefits, while in 
the administrative sphere it is, in principle, imperative. 

In any event, and in the developed countries, the plan, while allowing the achievement of 
priority targets, is increasingly aimed at ensuring the balanced growth of a more and more compli- 
cated whole. 

In the developing countries, moreover, the need has been rapidly recognized to master and 
promote economic and social development. But in this case planning has a quite different significance. 
It mainly constitutes (or should constitute) a war on want and therefore a total mobilization of re- 
sources and energies. The real problems here are, structurally, the economic disarticulations and 
the dominations which shatter the unity and weaken the drive of the country, as well as the sociologi- 
cal forces which, in many fields, are opposed to progress. It is therefore necessary to determine the 
actions and structural reforms to be undertaken to make the economy sounder and less dependent, and 
to devise precise and realistic projects along the desired lines. 

In most cases, in any event, there can be no question of arriving in this way at economic 
equilibrium, but only at the least damaging disequilibrium. This leads us to stress the fact that the 
formulation of a development plan must not be confused with planning proper, that is to say execution 
and the mastery of the economic and social future. The real problem in practice too often lies at the 
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level of action, and the preparation of a document, often very precise, cannot, in some instances, 
make up for the shortcomings of the political and administrative authorities in surmounting the con- 
straints wnich stand in the way of achieving the targets set. 

It is important to stress from the outset the differences in character, and even in kind, bet- 
ween planning in the developed countries and in the developing countries, since the functions assumed 
and the constraints encountered will unquestionably take somewhat different forms. 

We propose to analyse here the integration of the planning agency in the administrative set- 
up, and the functions it must assume, going on to consider the administrative links between economic 
planning and educational planning. Part II is devoted to considering the problems and constraints 
which hamper the effective preparation and execution of the plan. 
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PART I 

Chapter I. Central planning agencies, their functions, their relations with 

political authorities and the administrative environment 
In analysing the administrative setting of planning, it is important to study the following points: 

- the agency responsible for the plan, its powers , its relations with the 
political authorities , the administration as a whole and economic and 
social groups; 

- the administrative procedures for the preparation and approval of the plan; 

- the agency responsible for execution and the procedures for evaluating 
results . 

There is a very wide choice of alternatives in organizing the framework of these functions; 
the success or failure of the plan largely depends on the choice made. Furthermore, the planning 
function forms part of the whole duties of organization and management normally discharged by the 
administration. It is therefore important to study the interactions which may result from it in 
various respects: 

- the compatibility of the projects of the various Ministries with the targets 
of the plan; 

- the allocation of resources between the present and the future (consumption- 
investment); 

- the distribution of responsibilities between the central and the regional 
level, and the participation of the regions in the formulation and execution 
of the plan; 

- relations between plan and administration at the stage of supervision of 
execution . 

In so far as the plan involves the participation of all economic transactors , it is also impor- 
tant to study the relations between the planning agency and economic and social groups . 

In theory, the political authorities should determine the major options , while the administra- 
tion siiould prepare the decisions and present the government with a range of choice . The government 
is in principle responsible for the execution (partial) and supervision of the plan. 

In practice these frontiers are very often challenged. In some cases the administration may 
ensure the execution of a plan in spite of political changes; in other cases , on the contrary, it will 
resist the execution of the plan; it may find itself disarmed in the face of private interests hostile to 
the plan, or it may even be dominated by such interests. 

We thus find a whole range of interrelations, the analysis of which, for each country, is 
highly significant, and determines the precise powers of the planning agency and the real effect of 
the plan . 

Finally, planning may be regarded as a decision-making process; the role of the adminis- 
tration is to prepare and partially execute the plan in the political, economic and social context. 
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The preparation of decisions requires the establishinent of communicat ions lor the exchange 
of written and oral information between administrative departments and with the political authorities. 

If it is to be profitable, this exchange m^ust be two-way and complete so that all the agencies involved 
in the planning process take an effective part. At this stage, human and personal factors play a 
capital role. 

The approval of the plan constitutes a legal act of a special and novel character. In the 
first place it is a final decision which is merely the culmination of a series of choices and judge- 
ments at all levels. Secondly, the plan is merely the starting-point for a whole series of subsequent 
decisions; but while it is imperative for all the actions to be taken by the administration, it is in 
general merely indicative or incentive for the private sector. This is what distinguishes it from an 
ordinary law. 

But the main problem lies in the transition from decision to action, complicated by the fact 
that it is a long-term process which therefore demands a certain continuity, but also flexibility in so 
far as adjustments may prove necessary. 

Execution is not a matter for the administration alone; it calls for the participation of the 
whole population, and there is therefore a capital role of leadership and mobilization which must be 
played by the administration. 

This relatively new task may be assigned to specialized sei'vices (agricultural advisory ser- 
vices, rural leadership, etc, ) or to local institutions of a political or occupational cliaracter. If it is 
to succeed, however, it demands the total support of those responsible; on its success, moreover, 
largely depends the success of the plan. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, at the stage of preparation and execution, the adminis- 
tration must act as an intermediary between the political authorities and the economic and social 
environment. It must be capable of organizing dialogue, of ensuring the balance between ends and 
means, between the desirable and the possible. 

This calls in particular for human resources (in qualified officials, for example) and thus 
means, in the first place, the integration of economic and social aims in the plan, and secondly, 
the adaptation of the aims to the administrative capacity for preparation and execution. 

We now turn to the analysis of the central planning agency, the body to which it is respon- 
sible, its functions and the administi ative procedures connected with preparation and execution. 

The central planning agency 

The appearance in the administration of this new function constituted by planning calls for the crea- 
tion of a new agency, which often provokes a hostile reaction on the part of the administration. In 
spite of this, it is essential to ensure close co-operation and it is therefore important to study the 
placing of the planning agency. 
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There are three possibilities: 

- an inter-ministerial agency; 

- an agency attached to the Ministry for Economic Affairs and 
Finance; 

- a planning ministry with no predominance over other ministries. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these three possibilities are discussed below, but it 
should be clear that none of them is inherently preferable to the others. The choice must depend on 
political, economic, technical and social factors, but most particularly on the nature of the plan 
(limited or over- all, indicative or imperative) and on the qualified personnel available. 

In general, the placing of the planning agency should: 

- ensure it sufficient authority; 

- allow it fairly wide autonomy; 

- integrate it in the administrative set-up so that it can influence 
it and at the same time benefit from its co-operation. 

1. The creation of an inter-ministerial agency is very common; this character is derived from 
its attachment either direct to the head of the executive (Portugal, Presidency of the Council) or, 
indirectly, through a minister-delegate of the Prime Minister (France) or a minister with certain 
predominance over the others (USSR, the President of Gosplan is Vice-Prime Minister, Poland, etc). 

This t 3 ^e of attachment should ensure the driving force and arbitration which the plan re- 
quires in relation to other ministers. It nevertheless assumes that the head of the executive is per- 
sonally interested in planning and desires its execution. The same applies to the minister for the 
plan, and these factors are at least equally important with legislative factors. 

2. Attachment to the Minister for Economic Affairs and Finance is also fairly frequent; it 
enables responsibility for the whole of short, medium- and long-term economic policy to be con- 
centrated in his hands. In principle this should allow a better link between conception and execution, 
but very often the short-term problems (because of their urgency) overshadow the long-term impera- 
tives and there is then a danger of sacrificing the main objectives of the plan. Furthermore, there 
may be difficulties of integration resulting from divergences of outlook and attitude; the Finance 
Ministry is mainly interested in the budget, while the plan is concerned with the whole of the 
economy and with the private sector. Treasury officials are readier to restrain expenditure than to 
take measures to encourage development. 

In any event, it is essential for the Finance Ministry to take part in all the bodies which 
prepare the plan, and for the closest links to be established. 

3. The creation of an autonomous ministry responsible for the plan with the same powers and 
authority as other ministries, is an unrealistic solution. The possibilities of control and super- 
vision are then almost non-existent; furthermore, an organization of this kind often means short- 
circuiting the plan, ministers going direct to the Ministry of Finance for funds, thus ruling out 

all possibility of co-ordination. 
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The relations of the planning agency with the political, administrative, 

economic and social environment. The planning agency and the 

political authorities 

In theory, the political authorities must determine the major options (first, because it is their role, 
and secondly, because the plan must reflect the aspirations of the nation), while the planning agency 
is responsible for the technical part of the work and the administration responsible for execution, 
directly or indirectly. In practice there may be hostility or inertia on one side or the other. 

The implications of the plan and of a development policy take various forms: 

- from the political angle, the plan means setting priorities 
among economic and social aims; 

- administratively, these choices must be translated into the 
techniques applied; 

“ this also means that administrative activity must be oriented in 
the light of the long-term aims; 

- finally, at economic and social level, transactors must adapt their 
decisions in the light of the general orientation, and the public 
must understand the significance of the plan and participate in it. 

Relations with the executive may be organized in different ways: 

- the creation of a council to supervise the work of the plan, 
including government representatives, but in this case care 
must be taken to distinguish political and economic criteria, 
and clearly to separate responsibilities; 

- the creation of an inter-ministerial committee to supervise and 
co-ordinate at top level. 

It must be noted that, in any event, the role of technicians in preparing the plan is very great and it 
is impossible to be certain that their views, criteria and methods will always fit in with the desires 
of the political authorities. 

That is why it is necessary to provide for permanent government control over the successive 
stages of the technical preparation of the plan, as well as for Parliamentary control. It is important 
that the technicians of the plan should not have the power of decision, but should merely make 
suggestions. 

Finally, with regard to the chances of realizing the plan (and this applies principally to the 
developing countries), it must be settled who gives approval and the corresponding procedures must 
be analysed, since the situations may differ widely according to countries and political systems. 

According as to whether the plan requires the approval of Parliament, or merely of the 
Council of Ministers (which sometimes comes down to that of the Head of State), the authorities 
may feel themselves more or less committed to its implementation. The form of approval (statute 
or simple directive) also has a certain importance. 
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The planning agency and the administration 
(general aspects of relationships ) 

We shall briefly consider here a single aspect of this question; how can the planning agency be inte- 
grated in the administration as a whole and organize its links with the central and regional levels? 

The participation of the traditional administration in the new functions entailed by planning 

means: 

- a permanent link, which allows the exchange of information, 
associates the administration with the preparation of the plan, 
and keeps it informed of its execution; 

- that this link must be sufficiently close, but flexible, so that 
commissions are not multiplied to the point of preventing all 
possibility of work. 

Most frequently, the planning agency creates specialized commissions (the members of 
which, moreover, are not necessarily drawn from its own personnel), in which the responsible 
officials of the different ministries take part. 

Relations with the regional level may be organized through local correspondents for the 
plan, enabling the regions to participate in defining their specific targets. 

The functions of the plain 

These will be discussed at the stages of (1) preparation, (2) execution and control. 

1. Preparation 

Whatever the form of planning, there are certain tasks which must be performed; the collection of 
the necessary information, definition of possible lines of development, setting detailed targets, and 
approving the plan. 



a. Compiling statistics 

No sound economic analysis can be made without a minimum of statistical information. But it is 
important to determine the quantity and quality of statistics needed and to arrange their presentation 
in the light of the needs of the plan. The question may then arise of relations between the planning 
agency and the statistics services. 

The volume of data needed, their scope and diversity, depend on the form and type of plan- 
ning (indicative or imperative, global or sectoral, national or regional). Their compilation should 
make it possible to draw up economic accounts, to estimate sectoral and regional characteristics, 
and to evaluate the econometric relations which appear in aggregate economic models. 

In many developing countries such data are non-existent or insufficient. This does not mean 
that planning must be held up until the necessary information is compiled; most frequently, much of 
the action to be taken is evident and, in the first stage, one can be satisfied with a partial plan 
limited to sectoral programmes. 
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Data may be compiled from other authorities (statistics then cojistitute a by-product of 
administrative activity, such as taxation, finance, foreign trade etc. ), but in this event the planning 
agency must have adequate powers to call for certain information. 

They can also be obtained by direct compilation (surveys, censuses, etc. ) through the 
statistics service; this means that the needs must be defined and rank'ed in order of priority under 
the control of the planning agency (which sometimes creates conflicts of competence) and that 
adequate resources (personnel, credits) must be available. 

Finally, the available data are often partial, irrelevant or presented in such a way that 
comparisons are impossible (problems of nomenclature, lor example) and considerable work must 
then be done to standardize and co-ordinate them. 

b. Exploring possible lines of development 

The priorities set by the political authorities are often somewhat varied and relate to the develop- 
ment of production (certain sectors may be given preferential treatment, according to the line 
chosen), foreign trade, the importance to be attached to the private sector, reducing inequalities of 
income, redistribution, the replacement of foreign cadres by nationals and so forth. 

The planning agency must then bring to light the implications of these options. In the 
developed countries the most common technique is to sketch a broad picture of the economy at a 
given term, arguing from a few sectors, and thus strike a first balance, then introducing certain 
variants (growth rate, improved productivity, hours of work, manpower) so as to give the political 
authorities a range of choice. A more detailed outline is then made on the basis of the results of 
the first approach. The general balance is established by successive approximations, modifying the 
targets each time that inconsistencies appear. This is done first on the physical plane and then on 
the financial plane. The different variants are then submitted to the government, which makes the 
choice and gives directives which enable the commissions to work out detailed targets by sector. 

For the developed countries, therefore, the starting point is a general equilibrium based 
on the fundamental interdependences which characterize advanced economies. Such procedures are 
neither realistic nor feasible in developing countries. 

In this case, in practice, it is important to start from a balance sheet covering the economic 
and social structures, the resources (human, financial, administrative), the fundamental needs to be 
met and the constraints, sociological or others. The long-term (15-20 years) prospects are then 
determined in the light of the major options and defining the structural reforms to be introduced, 
after which the action is brok'en down into periods of 3 to 7 years, each of which will be covered by 
a plan. 
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c. Setting detailed targets 
Detailed targets must be prepared in two phases; 

- a phase of discussion which should allow all parties concerned 
(administrations, representatives of economic and social groups, 
technicians, etc. ) to participate in the common task by expressing 
their preferences and their views; 

- a phase of arbitration and decision which will ensure that the 
targets thus set in the different sectors are compatible with each 
other and with the resources available. 

In general, specialized vertical commissions are established for the major sectors of 
activity. Horizontal commissions are sometimes added to study the fundamental equilibria (employ- 
ment, finance, etc. ) and the consistency of sectoral targets and their compatibility with the available 
resources (by the establishment of physical and financial equilibria; the supply and use of goods and 
services, exports-imports, saving, investment, etc. ). In the developing countries it is wiser to 
restrain the multiplication of these commissions, owing to the lack of qualified personnel and to 
avoid the dispersal of effort. 



d. Approving the plan 

The plan is generally submitted by the government for the approval of Parliament. Where there is 
no Parliament, it is the government or the head of the executive himself who approves it officially. 

The scope of the plan is generally very wide and it cannot give details of all the specific 
actions to be undertaken; it cannot therefore be compared to an ordinary law. In fact the government 
commits itself to conforming its action to the targets of the plan but the operative force of the plan 
is rarely clearly defined. 

It may be added that, in many developing countries, uncertainty about foreign aid and 
foreign trade makes the approval of the plan purely formal. 

Finally, the private sector is not generally bound by this decision. 

The commitment therefore mainly affects the government, which must allocate public in- 
vestments and orient economic, financial and social policy in conformity with the plan. 

2. Ebcecution and supervision 

The conditions of execution depend on political, administrative and technical factors. 

Sometimes the plan is launched purely in order to benefit from foreign aid. The priorities 
set by the plan may, moreover, be called into question by shifts in policy. Short-term problems 
(budget, external finance) may momentarily take precedence over the long-term imperatives. 
Finally, economic or social pressure groups may resist the execution of the plan. 

The administration, for its part, intervenes mainly at two levels: 
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- financing the projects included in the plan; 

- taking administrative action to allow their execution. 

Questions of finance arise in the following ways: 

- Which is the ministry responsible for financing the plan and 
what are its relations with the planning agency? 

- What are its relations with the rest of the administration? 

What are the administrative procedures for the inclusion in 
an annual budget of programmes extending over several years? 

Capital equipment budgets are usually prepared alongside the current working budget; in some cases 

they include the assignment of certain resources (foreign aid, import taxes, revenue of certain 

monopolies) to finance capital investments, A capital equipment budget is also more suitable for 

carrying out programmes extending over several years. 

The importance which the government attaches to the plan can be measured, up to a certain 
point, by comparing the sources of finance recorded and the corresponding revenue with the mass 
of State-financed capital investments. 

Furthermore, all capital expenditure has an influence on current expenditure and it is im- 
portant to analyse methods of establishing the current working budget in its relations with the 
capital equipment plan. 

The implementation of the plan also calls for the adaptation of administrative procedures. 
Thus it is important to define the ministries responsible for executing each programme and to set up 
effective co-ordination between them and the planning agency. This can be done either by making use 
of existing structures or by creating new structures, but the main problem is to establish the closest 
possible links between the plan and the ministries responsible for execution. 

With regard to execution proper, it is important to arrange for the allocation of responsibi- 
lities between the plan and the executive ministries, and the co-ordination of the action of ministries 
involved in the same programme. This should be done both at central and at regional level. 

Many activities or programmes included in the plan call for action by different ministries. 
This therefore implies inter-ministerial co-ordination and the possibility of intervention by the 
planning agency to ensure the unity of the plan. 

Action at regional level can be grouped in two categories: 

“ investments in the modern sector of the economy, raising 
problems mainly of a technical character; 

- programmes for the conversion of the traditional sector, 
which are much more complicated to apply. 

The execution of the plan therefore calls for the satisfaction of a number of conditions: 

- the directives from the centre must be communicated to the regional 
level and means of execution must be available; 
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- the executive agencies should be in a position to implement the 
programmes, adapting them if necessary to local conditions; 

- the action of the technicians and local administrative staff should 
be co-ordinated with that of the loo'll authorities. 

The plan and social and economic research 

The progressive and regular pursuit in depth of planning work calls for the continuous development 
of research into the techniques used, econometric models and the estimation of their parameters, 
the behaviour of economic transactors, resistance to change, etc. 

The central planning agency must then take steps to ensure that this research function is 
carried out; in some cases it will take part in the creation of specialized bodies (the Gosplan 
Research Institute in USSR, CORDES in France, etc.); in other cases research may be contracted 
out to public or private institutions. 

Th'e preparation and execution of the plan therefore necessitate a profound modification of 
administrative procedures and their internal links. But that is not enough, since it is also essential 
to have qualified personnel available at all levels; this observation leads us on to the second part, 
dealing with educational planning and its administrative relationship with economic planning. 



Chapter II. Educational planning and its administrative relationships 
with economic planning 

The aims of educational planning have both economic aspects (training needs and costs, cost-benefit 
analysis, opportunity cost) and social aspects (literacy, school enrolment, etc. ). One of the major 
problems nevertheless continuesto be whether the available resources should be used as effectively 
as possible or applied to reducing the most blatant inequalities. 

The term adopted for educational planning is generally much longer (15 to 20 years) than 
for economic planning. The efforts to be made are so great and the cost so high that the^’ must be 
spread over a sufficiently long period. Furthermore, the training of senior cadres generally takes 
15 to 20 years and it is much more lengthy and more difficult to change men than to change things. 
Training can therefore be adapted to the needs of the economy only over a long period. 

This leads us to the integration of educational planning in economic planning, arising out of 
the fact that the economic and social aspects of development cannot be separated. Resources, human 
and financial, must be drawn from the national stock and assigned to education, that is to say, to 
human investment. In so far as education programmes are established in the long term it is important 
that their execution should be broken down into periods, each of which corresponds to the period of 
an economic plan, and that the necessary cost should be expressed in the same way as the cost of 
economic projects. 
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T^Ais most frequently calls for arbitration procedures, which should be undertaken first at 
administrative level and then at political level so that there is a genuine integration of plans and co- 
ordination of aims. In any event, medium-term education programmes cannot be formulated with- 
out some indication, if only global, of the appropriations assigned to that sector. 

Most frequently the assignment of resources to education is not based on theoretical criteria 
but on international comparisons. The basis thus is the implied assumption that development must 
take place on the same model in all countries and that the advanced countries afford a sound model. 

We have considered above the financial aspect of the integration of economic planning in 
overall planning. But there is a second aspect relating to the training of qualified personnel which 
often constitutes a limiting factor on development. Once the needs are forecast (allowing for all the 
economic programmes included in the plan), they can be compared with the possibilities of the sys- 
tem and efforts can then be made to adapt the system accordingly. Educational planning thus emerges 
as one of the essential constituents of overall planning. 

These two types of integration should ensure the compatibility of aims and thus improve the 
chances of achieving them. 

The administrative framework for educational planning 
The distribution of responsibilities between the central planning agency and the Ministry of Education 
is an important question. The type of organization chosen should allow; 

- the setting of the targets for the education plan in line with 
the economic targets; 

- the effective participation of the responsible chiefs of all 
interested services of the Ministry of Education in the preparation 
of the education plan; 

- the allocation of resources between the education sector and other 
sectors on the basis of priorities defined by the political 
authorities. 

The soundest way of achieving these aims seems to be to entrust the education plan to a specific 
commission created for the purpose within the central planning agency, in which the various 
specialists of the Ministry of Education would participate. This is indeed the only way of ensuring 
the genuine integration of educational planning in economic and social planning and the allocation of 
resources on clear political and economic criteria. 

The role of the Ministry of Education at the level of the plan should be to provide all the 
data and information for the esfcab lishment of the plan, to define all the qualitative aspects of educa- 
tion (especially teaching) and to draw the inferences (e. g. in the matter of standards) and finally to 
ensure the execution of the plan through its regional offices. 
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In some countries the Ministry of Education itself is responsible for establishing the educa- 
tion plan. This solution is not likely to be very satisfactory, since integration in the overall plan will 
not generally be achieved under good conditions. There are a whole series of factors which will have 
to be taken into account: 

- the concordance of targets; 

- the possibility of allotting resources to the education sector 
(equipment and running); 

- the standardization of the presentation of forecasts and projects 
with that used in the plan; 

- procedure for arbitration with other sectors at administrative 
and political level. 
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PART II 

Chapter L The administrative problems and constraints 
Administrative structures and the attitude of officials towards the plan operate in practice as con- 
straints and generally lessen the effectiveness both of the preparation and of the execution of the 
plan. It is therefore important to analyse these two points and study the special factors which make 
the situation even worse in the developing countries. 

The inflexibilities of the administration and its compartmentation are major obstacles 
which must be overcome if the plan is to be prepared and subsequently executed under sound condi- 
tions. A number of studies have been devoted to the working of the various administrative systems. 

It is enough to cite as an example some of the conclusions of an article by Monsieur Crozier on the 
French administration (cf. ’ Crise et renouyeau dans I’administration fran^aise’ - Sociologie du 
travail - No. 3-66); the oustanding features which emerge relate^ of course^ to a particular country 
and are open to debate, but a certain number of lessons can be drawn from them. The author thus 
assets that the French system can be characterized by the following features: (i) very marked 
centralization (which tends to erect a screen between those who make the decisions and those who 
are effected by them). The consequence at the centre is faulty information and lack of contact leading 
to insufficiently well informed decisions; (ii) stratification along functional, and above all hierarchical 
lines and poor communications between different categories, resulting in a rigid and hidebound sys- 
tem. These two factors, which result in the administration’s poor capacity to communicate or partici- 
pate, lead to an inefficient use of human and material resources and slow and painful adjustment to 
change. 

Capacity to communicate is essential to the smooth working of any system of modern organi- 
zation. It is essential in practice for the responsible chiefs to be rapidly and precisely informed of all 
the data which govern their decisions and to transmit to their subordinates the objectives, means and 
conditions for implementing these decisions. Stratification and centralization are, in general, inimical 
to the proper diffusion of relevant information. 

Capacity to participate is also under-developed. Every modern organization depends more an 
and more on the good will of its members, their adaptability and innovating capacity and spirit of co- 
operation. The more complex an organization, the less it can operate merely by rote and the more 
it must rely on the co-operation of its personnel. But the administrative style does not facilitate 
participation, in so far as it is founded on rigid hierarchical principles, one of the consequences of 
which is to weaken the link between a career and the successful discharge of functions or duties. 

A study of the future evolution of the administration and its adaptation to new tasks shows 
that a number of problems must be settled. 

1. The hierarchical relations between the centre and the outstations. The separation between 

the organ of conception and the organ of execution resulting from centralisation and stratification, 
militates against efforts at renewal. These centres are generally incapable of modifying the relations 
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which have been established between the outlying services and the environnient. The change of ob“ 
jectives and the introduction of rational economic calculation therefore demaiid a remodelling of the 
system of internal relations. 

The problem of difficulties of communication between administrative fiefs which are op- 
posed to any attempt to modify the internal system. The compartmentation of administrative pyramids 
(resulting in particular from fear of possible competition) impedes the development of a great many 
new functions which cannot be integrated in the traditional pyramids. In practice, progress often 
manifests itself at the frontiers of different disciplines and ways of thought and thus clashes with 
the compartmentation and imperviousness of the language and mental processes of the different ad- 
ministrative groupings. The Plan should play a very important role in this respect by introducing a 
common language and a synoptic approach. But in spite of a certain accession of officials to these 
new methods on the intellectual plane, the possible progress is in danger of being limited by the 
traditional tensions and compartmentation which are the expression of conflicts of competence and 
the determination of each fief to protect its own future. 

The administration in the face of the plan 

It is interesting to analyse the attitude of the administration towards the working methods of the plan 
and the gro\. ing place it tends to take. In this connecion, while recognising its limited and specific 
character, we may cite a survey made by sociologists in a Directorate of a French Ministry (cf. 
'Conflits internes et unite d'action' - Sociologie du travail No. 3-66). One of the sets of questions 
put to officials related to their reactions to the Commission for the Plan. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the chiefs of the Directorate had made serious 
efforts to introduce a new spirit and to favour relations with the Plan. 

General reaction 

Of the officials questions: 53 per cent regarded the Plan as little more than an accounting docu- 

ment, 20 per cent reserved judgment, and 27 per cent assigned it a role of prospection and prepara- 
tion for the future. It should, however, be made clear that, for many of these officials, their duties 
did not require them to work on the preparation of the Plan and it may be thought that this is a problem 
of information rather than a genuine attitude. The survey should really be extended to all the officials 
working on the Plan. 



Method of participating in the Planning Commissions 
A number of officials of the Directorate take part in the Commissions of the Plan. But the assign- 
ment of duties within the Directorate does not coincide with the assignment of studies under the Plan. 
Officials thus fail to find the distribution of functions to which they are accustomed and are tempted 
to participate only so far as they can derive something from it. It is, however, doubtful whether 
their attitude is based solely on questions of the organization chart. 
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For the Commissions which cover sectors corresponding to the responsibilities of the ser- 
vices of the Directorate in question, the judgments are as follows: 

unreservedly in favour of the Plan 29 per cent 

consider the Plan dangerous 18 per cent 

" " " " scientifically inadequate 7 per cent 

“ valueless 7 per cent 

openly unfavourable 17 per cent 

regret that the Plan does not concern their 

activities 17 per cent 

no opinion 5 per cent 

Participation in the work of the Plan in this field is judged as follows: 

- the Plan wastes our time 2 per cent 

- we have always participated loyally 16 per cent 

- the Plan is our doing 12 per cent 

- we do not participate enough 15 per cent 

- we are making progress towards better 

participation 28 per cent 

- no opinion 27 per cent 

A cross-check between the two sets of judgments shows that the unfavourable judgments are passed 
by those who claim that the Plan, in this sphere, is the work of their Directorate, which indicates 
the small extent to which their authors are involved. 

On the other hand, the judgment 'scientifically inadequate' is passed by those who desire to 
participate more fully, which indicates their high degree of involvement. It thus clearly appears 
that the Directorate is handicapped in developing fruitful contacts with the Plan by the absence of 
agreement and scientific comprehension. 



Assessment of the contribution of the Plan 

The answers to a question on the assessment of the functions of the Plan can be grouped in three 
sets: 

I - The Plan makes it possible to renovate the activities of the 
Directorate and conceive a new policy, 

- It facilitates co-ordination within the administration, 

- It raises new problems, 

II - The Plan enables us to meet management and labour, 

- It improves information, 

- It is a weapon against the tyranny of finance, 

- It teaches us. 
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HI - The Plan dispossesses us. 

- It creates disorder. 

- Other adverse judgments 

A cross-check with the judgments passed above shows that the Group I answers come almost exclu- 
sively from officials who are deeply involved and keen on innovation. Group II answers come indis- 
criminately from officials who are very attached to co-operation and those who are not. Finally, in 
Group III, the fear of dispossession is manifested by 20 per cent of officials most of whom are 
deeply involved; it does not therefore represent basic hostility on their part, but precisely the re- 
cognition of the positive and innovating character of work on the Plan- 

In conclusion, and as a partial explanation of the insufficient contact between the Directorate 
and the Plan, the authors of the survey assert that '. . . The gulf is the absence of a common language 
So long as the Directorate cannot formulate, if not its concerns, at least their economic consequences 
in calculable terms, the solicitude of the planners will be no great helpH 

It must, however, be emphasized that the example studied is somewhat special and by no 
means representative of the attitude of the whole of the French administration. But it has the value 
of bringing out some of the attitudes and reactions which can be encountered in every administration 
and which represent an obstacle to the more effective implementation of planning. 

The aggravation of the difficulties in the developing countries 
Most of the difficulties to which we have referred are to be found again in the administrations of the 
developing countries, but with additional factors which make the situation worse. 

The obstacles most frequently encountered can be classified in four main categories: 
problems of organisation, of personnel, political problems, social and cultural problems. 

1. Problems of organisation 
In genera], co-ordination is bad, and at two levels: 

- Co-ordination in setting the targets for the different Ministerial 
departments during the preparation of the Plan. 

“ Co-ordination in the execution phase between the Ministries 
concerned (Plan, finances, responsible ministry). 

In the first case, it is mainly a question of relationships and the effective distribution of powers bet- 
ween the Plan and the other ministries. If a planning department is found to be isolated from the rest 
of the administration, the result will most frequently be a non-functional plan; the actions and 
measures to be taken to implement it will not be provided for, owing to the poor links with the minis- 
tries concerned and the limitation of their participation to the setting of targets and the preparation 
of projects. 
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Whatever the place of the planning agency, ihe real problem is the mobilization of political 
power in the nation. That is why, most of the time, the plan will merely have an advisory influence, 
but no real force. 

Another major problem is the excessive centralisation to be found in the administrations in 
most developing countries. It is reflected in* 

- the very great difficulty of the centre in delegating p owers to 
different levels; 

“ difficulty in deconcentrating at regional and local level. 

Both in the preparation and the execution of the Plan very severe constraints are then encountered. 

This situation arises either from the technical inadequacy of the cadres (often recruited 
immediately after independence) at high levels in the hierarchy at the centre, or from their fear of 
the often better trained young people coming into the administration, or, finally, from the weakness 
of the local levels. In practice, able young cadres are usually extremely reluctant to work at the 
regional level. 

The structures for approval and decision-making then become very clumsy bottlenecks 
appear at the centre, the chiefs waste their time on minor issues and responsibility very soon be- 
comes diluted. In the last analysis the system shows itself unable to make proper use of the quali- 
fications of officials. 

Finally, budget procedures most frequently operate as constraints. The attitude of the 
Treasury officials, whose duty is to control expenditure and adjust it to income, tends to slow down 
the process of execution of the Plan, while the rules for approval do not allow a sound functional 
check on the funds assigned to a project or the quality of the project itself. 

2. Personnel problems 

The shortage of qualified personnel (and the faulty use of existing personnel), obviously constitutes 
the major problem at every step in the pyramid, but above all for intermediate and junior executives. 

It is frequently found that training is not adjusted to the duties to be discharged. The 
curricula of schools and faculties are generally copied from those of developed countries, without 
regard to the essential adaptation and re-formulation. Cadres are not trained for the jobs they will 
have to do. 

Another manifestation of the insufficiency of qualified personnel is the very rapid turnover 
of senior officials. This leads at individual level to insufficient knowledge of the field of responsibility 
and lack of accumulated experience, and in the aggregate, to a loss of productivity, which is some- 
times considerable (in addition to the 'running-in’ period for the chief in his new sphere, there is 
also the period of marking time and adjustment which always follows the arrival of a new chief). 
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With regard to the accumulation of experience, substantial losses are also found when 
foreign technical assistances are called in without local officials being assigned to work with them 
(this is very frequent - e. g. the Plan in Morocco). 

In some cases, moreover, it has been thought that the standards of the personnel employed 
were too low to enable them to collect taxes properly, with a consequent loss of revenue to the State. 

Finally, the lack of qualified cadres is reflected in statistical information (data fragmentary, 
unreliable or unsuited to the needs), thus raising serious problems both in the preparation and the 
execution of the Plan. 



3. Political problems 

The main difficulty here is the interference of politics with administration. Personnel are too often 
recruited on political considerations rather than because of real abilities. The criteria for the in- 
clusion of projects in the plan are often far from being purely economic and social. 

Relations between Ministers are greatly affected by their origins and political backing. As 
individuals, few of them would be prepared to take responsibility for the great risks involved in a 
genuine development -policy. Plainning then becomes much more apparent than real. 

Political instability, and the consequent changes of minister, is another aspect of the same 
problem. It tends to enhance the attitude of ^wait and see' and to introduce frequent changes of 
orientation which are prejudicial to consistent development. 

In general, the administration itself tends to become politically committed and to turn into 
a de facto power. Very often it constitutes in practice the only organised body capable of formulating 
political and social aims, aind may therefore become conscious of its power when the executive is 
weak or divided. 



4. Social and cultural problems 

The maladjustment of the administration to development tasks also results, to a very considerable 
extent, from its fundamental conservatism and preference for stability and continuity. 

In practice, the administrative structures are usually inherited from the colonising power 
whose interest was to maintain the status quo and whose main tasks were to preserve order and 
collect the taxes. 

Another extremely important constraint is constituted by feudal structures and clans. The 
individual does not reason in the light of the general interest but in that of the interest of his clan, 
the group to which he is attached, and to which he often owes everything. Individual motivations are 
thus in danger of becoming inconsistent with national aims. 
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Conclusion 

To sum up, it is quite apparent that the administrative requirements for planning are still far from 
being satisfied in most countries and that action is needed along these lines. Instead of refining the 
economic techniques used in planning, it would be much more effective at the present stage to 
improve administrative liaison and co-ordination by keeping the personnel informed, making them 
participate at all levels and improving communications. This naturally requires, on the part of this 
personnel, an awareness of the problems which arise and a desire to participate, but there can only 
be awareness so far as the responsible leaders themselves spread a certain number of ideas and 
create conditions which allow each official to be one element in the whole. It should be added that, in 
a great many cases, the first bottleneck is the training of qualified administrative staff in sufficient 
numbers. 

The problem of administrative deconcentration is also of the utmost importance; far too 
many plans are still prepared by a central echelon with little contact with the local administrations. 
The result is documents which take insufficient account of the true local facts, and are therefore un- 
realistic; it is not astonishing that major difficulties then appear at the level of execution, but it is 
also obvious that serious progress can be made only at the cost of a certain number of conditions: 

- reinforcement of local personnel 

- delegation of powers from the centre 

- improved liaison 

It must, moreover, be recognised that the same problems arise in educationarplanning and 
in its integration in overall planning. In practice, the development of human resources is one of the 
conditions for economic development, but one of the major problems is to establish a sound link bet- 
ween the targets of educational planning and those of economic planning. This can be done, in parti- 
cular, by establishing the needs for qualified manpower and by estimating the way in which these 
needs can be met in the light of the available resources of the education sector. This work calls for 
the contribution of services attached to different ministerial departments, and therefore their co- 
operation in achieving a given target defined by common consent. 
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FUNCTIONAL ANALYSTS OF EDUCATIONAL U1..ANNTNC - 

THE INTERNAL DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATK'N 



hy A , W . P . Giirug^ 



1 . Introduction 

LI Y. Drop's definition of 'planning' as; 

'the process of preparing - 
a sot of deci sions - 
for action in the fu tu re - 
directed at achieving goals - 
by optimal means ' 

embodies a functional analysis of the process of planning, plan formulation and implementation. 
It is important, at the very outset, to differentiate between economic planning and educational 
planning. Though they are linked in the ultimate objecti\e of national development, each has 
its own particular sets of targets and specific strategies. To the educational planner, the 
process of economic planning would appear less complicated, for, despite its inherent problems 
of both ideology and technology, its goal in the form of increased growth in national income is 
more easily dern onstrated through a system of na I ional accounl.s and its major methods of 
accomplishment, such as investments, savings, controls, taxation , 'subsidies , licensing have 
long been accepted as standar-d adm inistrative tools. Besides, much thought has been given to 
this aspect of planning and a consensus of opinion has been reached in many areas. In compari- 
son, educational planning is still a new field and its objectives, approaches and strategies are 
still being discussed inconclusively. But Dror 's definition is as valid in principle for educa- 
tional planning as it is for economic planning. 

1.2 The purpose of this paper is; 

(a) to examine the manner in which educational administrators of 
the Ministry of Education approach the key functions of deciding 
on goals , means and actions in the process of pr*eparing and 
putting into effect a plan for educational development; 

(b) to evaluate the effectiveness of the administrative organization 
for planning and plan implementation; 

(c) to assess the adequacy, relevance and efficacy of administrative 
measures and procedures resorted to by the Ministry; 
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(d) 1.0 SLi^^gosI; iiripi“o\*emonts in oduoaUonal aclm i nist ra I i on to mc'd 
the demands of planned de\‘elo]:>monl. ; and 
(c) lo explore ways and means of extending the ]:>lanning proross 
beyond Ihe narrow limits of the bureaucr’at ic machinery by 
ensuring the participation of all intei*ested parlies (i.e. parents, 
teacher's, pupils and, in short, the entire socdoty). 

Within the limited space of this paper, howe\‘or’, only the salient issues per'taining t c') these 

problems can be raised and those, too, quite briefly, 

2 . Power to plan 

2.1 Contrar'v to the wishful thinking t)f most aclm ini strators and planning technicians, the 
power to plan is a basic political power vested in the supt'eme governing authority of the 
country and is exercised always, by the chief executive (i.e, Pr*esident or Prime Minister) 
through the legislative and exec.’Utivc machiner'v. Pvcn where a separate l\Tinistr‘\' of T'*lanning 
is in existence the final decisions are taken at the highest level, for decisions on priordlies 
and alternati\'es can best be taken by an authon'ty who has an over’- all contr’ol over ever’yono 
concerned. Where the planning machinery is in thc-^ form of a Commission, its Chairman is 
often the chief executive, or else, its chairman works in close liaison with and under' the 
direct supervision of the chief executive. 

2.2 The authority to plan education is not always vested in the Ministi’y c')f Education. 

Tn most countries , major decisions on educatiem ar*e taken by the chief executive himself or 
by the cabinet as a whole in view of tlieir* 'inflammatory' natur'e and, consequently, the 
Minister of Education is either* a junior politician given an oppor’tunity to gain experience for 
more important functions in the future or an old party hand r'ewarded with a seat in the 
Cabinet for his past services. Where the Minister' 's political standing and enthusiasm are at 

a low ebb, the strength of the Ministr'v diminishes pi’oportionarely . The power' to plan becomes 
a hotly contested issue and the Ministry of Education is often reduced to an advisor*y role in 
a planning function, actually oper'ated by the Ccntr’al Planning Organization . 

2.3 The role of the Central Planning Organization (a) as the final co-ordinating agency 
among different ministries, competing for* the scarce resources in men, money and material, 
and (b) as the appropriate authority to find ways and means to secur*e and increase such 
resources, cannot be disputed. P>ut its involvement in the detailed planning of specific 
activities such as agriculture, health, land development, education or transportation is 
neither practical nor conducive to efficiency. The dictum that a plan foisted on administrators 
by an alien or* outside agency gener*ates no enthusiasm and is most likely to be shelved 
iinimplemented applies with equal force to one prepar’od by the Central Planning Organization, 
n^his I'omains the sti'ongest argument in fa\oiir of empowering the Minister of Eciucation to plan 
education and giving the Ministr'y the administrative* organization required to assist him 
effccuvc'ly in that task. 
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3 . Objectives 

3. 1 The definition of ;>als is fundamental to planning. In education, a set of perennial and 
universally applicable objectives have been in existence; namely: 

(a) the physical, mental and emotional adjustment of the individual 
to the social unit in which he is brought up; 

(b) the economic viability of the individual and the social unit; and 

(c) the preservation of the cultural identity of the social unit. 

These encompass all possible objectives in education. 

3.2 When a political party in its election manifesto, or a government in its programme, 
announces its educational objectives , all it does is to decide on: 

(a) the order of priority it assigns to personal adjustments , economic 
viability and cultural identity; 

(b) the means by which the chosen goal or goals are achieved; and 

(c) the rate at which the modern sector in education is extended to 
take over the functions of the traditional system (see Annex I). 

Thus one finds these objectives states in such terms as: 

integrating education with national development; 

correlating education to national economic, social and cultural 

needs; 

developing a vocational and technical bias in education; 
improving the quality' of secondary and higher education; 
introducing univ-ersal primary education; 
ensuring equality of educational opportunity. 

Couched obviously in the most general terms , they are by themselves in the realm of pious 
hopes , and many an administrat^or has been exasperated by their lack of precision as well as 
their demagogic flavour. The impatience of the professional administrator is understandable, 
even though it cannot be justified. The politician, both by inclination and by the pressure of 
his particular working climate, prefers targets which fire popular imagination. Reducing them 
to workable propositions is a professional function which has to be undertaken by the senior 
staff of the Ministry, operating close to the vortex of political power. 

3.3 The interpretation of political targets in terms of practical educational objectives 
is, by far, the most important function of the Ministry. In this function, the professional 
administrators have many advantages over the politician-Minister: 

(a) They know the background to every problem and the limitations 
and constraints which are and have been in the way of their 
solution . 

(b) They are adequately safe-guarded from public criticism and 
intervention so that they can take a detached view on every issue . 

(c) They need not be motivated by either parochial interests or the 
desire for quick, short-term results, which govern political 
decisions . 

But an impulsive Minister may, at times , choose to disregard professional experience and 
reduce his senior staff to a position of unquestioning yes-men, or begin operating through a 
coterie of sycophants, who are not too rare in any establishment. Apart from the fact that 
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sucii situations are usually short-lived, the administrator has with him an effective solution. 
With the complexity of administrative organizations and the multiplicity of laws, regulations , 
precedents and conventions which govern administrative action, power and authority in any 
bureaucracy tends to flow into the hands of those with the highest knowledge and the greatest 
capacity for work. The indispensability of the administrator, achieved through knowledge and 
efficiency, has always been the stabilizing factor, and this type of stability is essential to the 
A^inistry of Education before it begins to define objectives and undertake planning. 

4 . Central planning organization 

4.1 The Ministry of Education can, quite effectively, prepare an educational plan in the 
absence of any national or central planning and depend for finances on its special powers of 
persuasion and intimidation and the annual budget. Of course, in such instances the Ministry 
of Finance or the Treasury" performs , though not formally , the function of a Central Planning 
Organization in estimating and allocating resources to various governmental activities. 

4.2 But the existence of a Central Planning Organization is a tremendous advantage. 

First and foremost, its creation is an eloquent commitment of a country to planned develop- 
ment. Second, the allocation of resources is more logical and consistent when done through a 
central plan than when it is done on an ad hoc basis. Third , it helps to co-ordinate activities 
of cognate or similar objectives undertaken by different agencies and cuts down overlapping 
and duplication. Lastly it provides an opportunity to take an over-all view of different develop- 
mental activities as they affect the nation as a whole. 

4.3 But the Central Planning Organization should have its functions clearly defined. 

If it undertakes functions which are legitimately of other Ministries or which can be done 
better by the technical and professi onal personnel in those A4inistries , not only can its 
usefulness be reduced but it can also prove to be a hindrance to progress. As far as educa- 
tional planning is concerned , tiie Central Planning Organization would have served its purpose 
fully , if it: 

(a) prepares a macro-economic plan, which will indicate: 

(i ) the allocation of resources (i.e. annual provisions, foreign 
exchange quotas, foreign aid etc.) available to education 
during the plan period, 

(ii ) investment objectives, 

(iii) recurrent implications, 

(iv) the development in other fields which have a direct bearing on 
education (i.e. expansion of agriculture and industries indica- 
ting patterns of employment opportunities , the opening and the 
development of new areas and the likely impact on population 
movement) , 

(v) the claims that will be made by different sectors on the public 
and private organizations for the construction of buildings , 
roads , playgrounds etc. , and their capacity to meet them, 
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(vi) the claims lhal will he made by differenl; secloi‘.s on industries 
making furniture, fittings ami apparatus and their capacity to 
meet them , 

(vii) the type of Import- export, restrictions anticipated and thoii* 
likclv effect on the importation of educational malcidals . 

(b) sees to the preparation by a competent body of specialists a compr^ehensi ve 
report on the national manpower requirements, containing: 

(i) long-term as well as medium and short-term forecasts of 
national and, if possible, regional manpower r*equi roments , 

(ii) a sur\'ey of employment opp(.>rtunili ' s with indications as to the 
nature of skills and specializations demanded, 

(iji) an examination of the imbalances between the cur'rent 'mix' ol 
the: ecluf:ational output and the needs of tlic labour mai*ket , 

(i\') broad guide-lines for Job analysis, with tentative indications on 
file minimum educational qualifications an lied pa ted f(;i‘ various 
1:\’pes of employment , 

(c) urges the go\’ernment to take policy’ decisions relating to: 

(i) the employment oi‘ expatruale per*sonnGl, 

(ii) the tr‘end of replacing expatriate per-sonnel with nationals, 

(iii) emigration of trained per‘sonnel (irC. brain-drain), 

(d) makes itself available to educational planner’s for consultation and ensures the 
co-ordination of the educational plan with those of other* sector's. 

5 . Planning for planning 

5.1 The Ministry of Education has necessarily to begin by planning the very process of ^ 

planning. Three matter's demand its immediate attention: > 

(a) the or-ganization available or desirable to handle the planning 
operation , 

(b) the adm in ist r*al i ve limitations to planning and plan- implementation , 

(c:) the gat.liering and processing of basic data r*equir‘ed for planning. 

Simple and obvious as they ma_\' appear’ to he. mejs! of the problems of educational 
planning arise right at tlie eommeneernenl due to inadequate attention paid to these details. 

Whether a go\er’nment is sei*iously interested in and conim i tied to educational planning can be 
ea'silN’ judged from: 

(a) the extent to which the M ini.ster* and his senior staff are involved 
in the planning process . 

(b) the emphasis laid on staffing the planning organization with the 
most competent and oner*getic officers, 

(c) the degree to whlcli the planning personnel is given aclm ini stratixe 
authority and respons ibility , 

(d) Uie attention gix'cn to, and facilities pi*ovided for, the specialized 
sei’vices of the Ministr*y , r^esponsible for educational i*esearch , 
statistics and data processing. 
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A simple test can be designed to determine this, e.c. : 

(i) Does the Minister fulfil ccmsci cmtioiisJ >• his iegitimate role 
as the chief educational planner? 

(ii) Hoes the senior' staff of the Ministry share the responsibility for 

the plan as well as the planning and plan-irnplerncntation processes? 

(iii) Is the head oi’ the planning organization near enough in status to the 
Minister and his senior staff so that he has dir*ecl access 1 them? 

(iv) Ts the planning organization one- of the last units from whicdi staff 
is 'pinched' to meet shor'iages elsewhere or* to handle emer*gency 
duties? 

Not man>' countries are in a position to answer these qiu'stions in the a ffi rm at i vo . 

0*2 'file Alinistrv often crxpori enc-es thr-ee major problems*. 

(a) the total absence oi* paucity* of qualified offic-er-s to fill positions 
of technocrats in the planning or-ganization » 

(b) the incompetence or* indifi’ercnce of the existing adin in i st r-ati ve 
staff to r*eorganize itselJ* and the inadaptability of the aciminis- 
iratis'e machinor'y to meet demands of planning, 

(c) the absencre , inadequacy or* inaecur'acy of data available both fr*om 
(Hitside and within the Ministry. 

Among thorn, (a) is the least difficult to solve, for a Judicious use of for-eign tcKihnical assis- 
tance and training prtjgrammes will pr*oduce Iht^ men m*eded for* specialized functions. As 
regards (1)), posili\‘e r*emedial slops to reorganize and modc*rnizt‘ adni inist ration should be 
givt'n priority in the pr’oparat.ions for planning. While (c) c£u\ses much inccuivenicmce , it is 
not always a deter-rent to planning. A little ingenuity on the part of the plaimer , coupled with 
an understanding of the main trends of devolopmtml in a count r>’ and a fir-st-hand knowledge ol 
a'few ar*eas, enables him to prepare a loJi.maioly acceptable plan which can be revised and 
p(M‘fecl(Hl, as resear*ch and data-gathc‘ring impr*o\’es. l’‘ra.>m an adm inistr*al i ve point of view 
this is less problematic than (b) , which really is the jnosi serious impediment to planned 
dove LopmenI . 

6 . Tklucalicjn Minislrs’ IMamiing Organization 

h.l As the concept cd’ planning began to influence educ’a tioiial administration a decade or 

two ago, Some sort of planning or\ganization was considered necessar\’ either* within the 
C’entral Planning Organization or within the A*1inisti*\' of Kdueation. The C'entr*al Planning 
( >i*g‘anizations , \co*y often, had a Sub-Commission on education, ct>nipr*i sing , among others , 
repr*esontati ves of the A'linist.ry c>f Keiucation arid serviced by an adm ini si r*ali \ e unit which vv^as , 
t heorcl i ca ll,v , expected tc) maintain liaison wdlh the educ*a(ional adm ini .st ration . Whem Planning 
Pulls were I'slahlisiied in Ministries of Yvduc*a(ion Ihev' tended to he no differ’cnt fr*c>ni any other 
adm in i st rat i ve unit and werv slat'fed usualJv by stal istic*al , building ccnist ructi on ami accounting 
personiu‘1. Sound imes, they wore JoeattM.I in Ijie lUidget Secti(,)n of the* Minis! r*y as the prepar'a- 
tinn of the annual budget was lhf‘ main planning exercise of the Ministry. 
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The-* [Planning ('nit of the Ministry, mc*rol\* as an adm inisl ralive branrh, C'ould 
exercise no control or authorii\- o\er other brandies, whidi, actiiallx', carried out die 
iunctiems of implementation. An 'o\-er-arching ' organisation u’as thus found nocessarx' and 
out of that need e\*olved the high-powered commission ov Committee, appointed to he in 
charge of educational planning, i ^:*adc‘d by the Ministen* himself tjr his permanent secretary, 
serx'iced by specialists and supported b\' the specialized sc;r\-icos of the Ministry. 

^ An examination of the relative merits of a Planning l.'nit and a Commission or 

Committee as adm in istrati\‘0 organisations for planning will show the special achantages of 
the latter more \ i\idly. (.See 'Pablc* f) 

6.4 The ideal adm inist rati \‘e organization for educ;ational planning within the Ministr\\- of 

(.du cation is an educational T*^lanning Commission or Comniitlecr 

(a) headed b\- the Minister or his permanent secretary (i.e. the 
senior'most ci\ il ser\-am in the ]\I inistr\ ) , 

(b) comprising senior officers of the Ministry’ of I'lducation and 
other Ministries associatt.-d with the national educational effort 
as well as r’epresenlaf i \‘es of professional bodies, teachers, 
parents ct c . , 

(c) with the Planning Tnit of the Ministry as its Secretariat and the 
head of that unit as the General Sec-relar_\' . 

(d) supported V)_\- the dociimomat ie.m , statistical, rt'searcdi, financual 
and building construction di\dsions c.)f the Ministry', 

(e) maintaining liaison with the rest of the Ministry, 

(f) associated clost'h- with the Central Planning Organization and 
other Ministries , 

(g) handling, through the IManning I'nit . tin- preparation of the 
Annual Budget of the Ministry. . 

6-0 ;\ qiu'Stion can he raised about its location. Should such a commission necessarily 

be in the Ministry t)f education? W'ould it not be nujre efficient if it was within the Central 
Planning ( )rgani zati on even between it and the Alinistry of Kdiicat ic)n? W'hile answers to 
these f(uestions are ver\v hea\'ily dependent on tlu? f)olilical ideology and the Traditional atlminis- 
lrali\(" paltenis of each country, an important princ-iple of atim inist raii\e sedence favours the 
dii‘ecl involx ement of the Alinistr>- of Educatitm in educational planning: an adni ini.slrat i \'e 
organization gimeratC'.s greater momentum when it is \ esied with polic\' and decision-making 
aut hori t \ . 

b.b ‘riH*re are, of c*ourse, odier prt)blems created by spec.dal constitutional and political 

factors, siU'h as the clixision of authorij\- and responsibi li r\* betxveen h'ederal and State Gox’ern- 
ments or betxveen the Centr*al (lox-ernm eni and local authoritie'S. As platining. t(.) be effeedixe, 
should take place at exerx- lexel of policx* and decision-making, a hierarch> of adm ini strat i x'c 
organ j za t ions for planni.ng, with cdc'arlx* defined limits of author*ity and res:ponsibility , is 
absolulel.x nec’essarx-. Such a system of planning organizations should extend right doxx'n to the 
grass-roots Icx id, namelx , the scho(d . 
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'fable T. b(da1:i\‘0 merits of a Planning Unit and a IManning Commissl(^n/CommiUc»e 





Planning Unit 


Planning Comm ission/Coninii ttee 


Staff 


Manneci by officers, relati\-ely 
junior- in the aclministi-ativ^e 
machinery , 


The senior* staff of the Ministry is 
dr*awn intc 3 tlio planning operation. 


Sc: ope 


Purely inte.'-nal organization - 
rarely exei-Lising any authority 
even over other* branches of the 
Minis! ry . 


Outside talent from other* ministries 
including Finance, C:entr‘aL Planning 
Oi*ganization , universities, agricul- 
ture, industry and commei*ce and 
and from cultur*al , r*eligious bodic.s 
can l)c inc luded . 


Co-oi'dinati on 


Restricted in marshalling the-' 
support of other* units within tlie 
Ministr*y and other depar'tnients 
and ministries . 


Capable of co-oi*di nating specialized 
ser’vices within the Mini.stry and 
outside . 


Funcd ions 


Tends to deal with the quanti- 
tative aspects of planning rathcM* 
than with the over-all implica- 
tions of pedagogical , social and 
political factoi*s . 


Competent and ompowoi*ed to take an 
ovcM'-all view of all r*elatod pr'obleins. 


Dec: i si on- 
making 


Depends on policy-decisions 
and directions passed denvn fr*om 
above . 


Takes an active part in the policy-" 
making and decision-making processes. 


Polil ical 
press ur*e 


Tends to be over- awed by pc.)li- 
tical and administrative pr*essuro 
or* in the alter-native becomes 
inactive and frustrated. 


LjOSs liable to be carr*ied away by 
polilical expediency. 


Public criticism 
and information 


Has little oppor*t unity to meet 
public and uninformed criticism, 
Limited in infor*mati onal functions. 


The official and professional status of 
members gives a measure of author-it^^ 
to the plan . Opportunities to meet 
criticism gi-eater*. The Ministry infor- 
mation ser'vices can be better* utilized 
to Support the plan. 


Implementa- 

tion 


Has liltle influenct^ in the,' 
implementation oJ‘ the plan. 


Represents a combination of the 
planning and the implementation 
functions. VV'lelds an administrative 
authority o\'er* officer’s dir*ec:tly 
c:onnected with plan-elabor*ation , pro- 
gr*amming and project pr*eparation . 


P'lexibil i ty 


Rigid in str*uctur*e and less 
capable of adopting flexible 
attitudes to problems of a socio- 
political nature. Consultation and 
c:ompr*omise gi*eatly reduced. 


Democratic in structure and pr'ocedure . 
Greater opportunity for* consultation, 
compromise, change and innovation. 


r){) 
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6.7 The creation of planning oi'ganizations at each level and eacli instilution is by far the 

most effective way of allowing for the participation of the society, as a whole?, in the planning 
process. But this is more easily said than done. The further we go from the Central 1 Manning 
Organization, the greater is the tendency to lose sight of the ovei‘-all iDiciure and be caught up 
in parochial and local considerations which, clue to their* pi'oximity to us, naturally appear* 
larger and mc^re important. The outcome of the situation is made mm*e c’umplicated by the 
fact that local and institutional administr*ators ar'e often less qualified, loss experienced and 
less able and are without any concept of even the rudiments of planned national devcrlopment . 

The involvement of local in1er*ests in educational planning without disr'upting it and ci*eating 
problems of unrest, agitation and sabotage calls for* a four-pronged attack: 

(a) Careful definition of functions, aulhor'ily and responsibility 
of each planning organization, 

(b) Prepai'ation and issue of clear-cut ter*ms of refer'enco and 
unambiguous guide-lines , especially in relation to national 
objectives and limitations of resources , 

(c?) familiarizing all administrators in concc'pts and techniques 
of planni ng , 

(d) a pr'ogramme of public education, using every available mass 
media . 

7 . Re-or*ganization and m ode r*nizat ion of adnii nisi r*at ion 

7.1 Administrative impediments to planned development are not peculiar* to education, 
but no other* aspect of national activity is as hampered by administrative complexities as 
education. The multi-faceted control pattern of educational administration (see Annex I), 
imposed by tradition, convention and even constituUon, is further* complicated by problems 
of centralization, decentralization and recentr'ali zalion of authority. Decades of in-breeding, 
as a result of which educational administrators wei'e produced from within the system with 
little OT' no specialized training in administration (each siicc\*ssive generation perpetuating 
its inheritance of conventional pi‘actices) have, in most countries, left a legacy of prejudices 
and stereotyped attitudes and standards. Moreover*, the psychological reaction of the existing 
personnel, who invariably consider* changes and innovations as challenges to personal 
security and well-being, is not conducive to self- renewal or development of efficiency. 

7.2 Operational barriers in educational administration arise from several factors: 

(a) Personnel , i.e. understaffing; dearth of administrative talent; 
inadequacy of leadership; want of training and r^etraining; 

(b) Material , i.e. limitations in physical plant; inadequacy of up-to- 
date machinery and equipment; limitations in mobility and communi- 
cations; 

(c) Methodological , i . e . hang-overs fi-'om 'care-taker' or* ' laisser faire ' 
administrations; wasteful and time-consuming procedures; need for 
admini strati ve stream -lining; 

(d) Informati onal , i.e. the absence, inadequacy or inaccuracy of informa- 
tion and data available or retrievable for decision-making purposes; 
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(e) I ,egal , i.e. antifiuatecJ Lcgislaiiun; mill t ipl i c.-i !>' of rules and 
regulations; rigiclify in tlie de\’olution of auihorit\- and r*os- 
ponsibility ; 

(f) Political , irC. inadequacies in political Leadership, inexperience^ 
and expediency; 

(g) Public relations , i.e^ absence or inadt‘quac\v of direct contact udth 
the public and the resulting alienation of the adm in istraiion fr^m 
the sociological forces ai work in the nation. 

When faced with thc‘sc pr<jblems the usual r‘eacii(.)n of iht' orlucat i (jnal administration 
has V)een lo restrict its field f)f operation to: 

(i) routine maintenance (»f serv ices; 

(ii) rigid porscinnel aciminislration , paid.icularlv ihrinigh Transfers 
and disciplinarv conU’cd; 

(iii) divorcing administrati(.)n from the technical aspects of the 
services adm inister’od; 

(iv) avoidanc:e of controver.sial issues. 

7.3 d’he re-organlzation and modernization of educational administration is a pi'ocess oi 
eliminating the above operational barriers and creating an atmosphere of change and innovaiion 
in which the adm i ni .str'ators would undertake and handle challenging lasks. A talent hunt accom- 
panied by a substantia] investment in matei’ial requirements would, in itself, solve the major 
portion of its problems. The searc-h for new tecdiniques (jf adm inis t rai i on would be facilitated 
by borrowing discrim inatinglv from management prdnciples whicli have sliown speeiacular 
results in streamlining industrial and commei’cial enicrprises. They would show how rules and 
r*egii lali ons could be utilizocl to enhance efficiency- and pruiuote individual initiative. 

7.4 'The more difficult proljLem is lo overe.-ome the poliiical banders, because a country, 
as the saying goes, gets the govermment it deserves and little can be done to vary it. But no 
government wordhy of its name is without tlie enlightened leader-ship which is capable of 
minimising the detr Im enl a 1 effecl.s of paroc-hial. party or local interests and political expediency 
on adm i nistrat ion . The integf-ity and impartiality of the administration (especially when loyalty 
to the government is combined with a wider loyaby to the people and a deep sense of patriotism) 
certainly" has a great influenc-e on reducing undue political int or-ference lo a minimum. So are 
sLU'h const itutiona 1 safeguards as .ludiciai i-eview of administrative actions, writs of certiorari 
and quo waranto and the institution of ombudsmen. 

7.5 Altliough we consider administrative reorganization and modorni zaiion as a step in 
planning for* planning, the complex tasks involved in it cannot all be completed before the 
Ministry begin.s to plan education. Ft would be nec-essarv' t('> include in the plan measui’cs for 
the improvement of administi-ation and continue to give them as much attention as other* 
aspec-t.s of educational development., if not more. 
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8 . Data-gathering and processing 

8.1 As a preparation for planning, the Ministry requires as much information and 
material as it can find in the form of; 

(a) data obtained from outside sources, e.g.; 

(i) the information regarding the macro-economic plan, the alloca- 
tion of resources and manpower requirements supplied by the 
Central Planning Organization (see paragraphs 4.3); 

(ii) demographic data from the census authorities; 

(iii) information on traditional values , social and cultural prejudices 
and preferences and political awareness and ideologies , as they 
affect education, gathered through researches of social and 
political scientists; 

. (iv) information relevant to the expansion of education facilities , 
such as the availability of land for buildings, the capacity of 
the building trade to handle educational buildings , industrial 
and trade limitations which pertain to the supply of equipment, 

’ etc . ; 

(b) data prepared and available in the Ministry, e.g. statistics on: 

(i) pupils; 

(ii) classes; 

(iii) schools and other educational institutions; 

(iv) teachers; 

(v) administrators; 

(vi) physical plant and facilities; 

(vii) costs; 

(c) data to be worked out from (a) and (b) above for specific requirements of 
planning , e.g.: 

(i) enrolment, dropout, repetition, promotion and rates and age- 
grade analysis of pupils; 

(ii) qualifications, distribution, shortages and excesses and training 
and retaining facilities of teachers; 

(iii) distribution, adequacy and actual condition of school plant and 
facilities; 

(iv) interpretation of manpower forecasts in terms of educational 
qualifications and relating manpower needs to educational 
output; 

(v) unit costs and analyses of educational expenditure . 

8.2 The gathering and the processing of the above data do not constitute planning; nor 
even the projection of enrolment and retention figures over a period of years a valid planning 
operation. These are only the tools for planning and the time and energy spent on their 
acquisition is justified only to the degree they are useful in making decisions realistically. 
This fact has to be constantly borne in mind, especially when research units , entrusted with 
their collection and preparation, often show a predilection for amassing a vast quantity of 
data of little use to planning, though extremely valuable for history. 
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0 . Planning 

9.1 Planning begins when decisions are taken for action and the means of achieving goals are 
worked out. Decision-making is fundamentally an administrative action, and an administrator 

by training, as well as clue to tlie pressure under which he works , seeks for the better course of 
action (i.e. what, under given circumstances, is immediatel\' feasible to lake him nearer to 
the accomplishment of his goal). He is rax'ely allowed the luxury of waiting for inspiration or 
until all factors and alternatives are examined, so that he can choose the best course of 
action. But he cannot work purely" on rules of thumb or hunches. Decision-making has in 
recent years received much attention from specialists in administration and ways and means 
of equipping the administrator to make better decisions have been worked out. Needless to 
say, they are not only applicable to educational planning but also essential in \*iew of the 
complexity of problems, alternati\^e solutions and political, cultural anrl social constraints 
and prejudices . 

9.2 If the educational administrator proposes to utilize the techniques of decision-making 
adopted by industry or commercial establishments he should at the very start distinguish 
between the aims of education and those of industry and commerce. Educational aims are not 
measurable in such tangible forms as higher profits, lower cost of production, expansion of 
market, economies of scale, etc. Such approaches as have become popular among educational 
planners (i.e. cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness approach and manpower requirements 
approach) smack of the industrial and commercial practice of reducing everything to a balance- 
sheet and striking a surplus or a deficit balance to measure success or failure. Not only the 
novelty of these techniques and approaches , but also the important national and personal as- 
pirations, which are generally not taken into consideration by them, make the average adminis- 
trator In the Ministry of Education suspicious of, if not hostile to, them. That explains why the 
Ministry of Education in most countries prefer the social demand appr’oach to any other and 
also why even when imbalances in the educational output, its incongruencies with job oppor- 
tunities and educated unemployment are observed , the Ministry makes little effort on its own 

to change or improve the situation. The solution is not one of making economists out of educa- 
tional administr*ators or* educational administrators out of economists , as is suggested by 
some investigators . 

9.3 What appears to be necessary is an over-all approach to educational planning which 
will take into consideration all aspects of character-building, citizenship-training, individual 
aspirations, manpower reqih t*ements , costs and national development. Such an approach can 
more effectively be evoh'ed from within the Ministry of Education than through a Central 
l^lanning Organization or an\’ other agency. It is important to note here that no two countries 
- not even those falling within the same typologies - can have the same approach, as the 
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relative importance assigned to each aspect is go\'erned by the level of development, the 
political and cultural maturity of the people, the predominance of tradition and a host of 
other factors peculiar to each country and, very often, to each region within a country. 

Wliatcver the approach adopted by each country, planning involves a preliminaiy 
assessment of objectives , resources and means in terms of ' constants * and ' variables ’ . 
Though it would appear at tlie outset that school plant, facilities and teachers are all 
’constants’ , there is, in the field of education, only one main 'constant' , namely, financial 
resources. All other factors, perhaps with exceptions like the optimum capacity of the 
building trade, arc* variable, in the sense that adjustments and modifications can be made in 
them to the extent that funds ar'e available. The principal 'variables', are: 

(a) Pupils 

(i) number of pupils to be enrolled in different levels of education; 

(ii) age of admission; 

(iii) llie compulsor-y school-going age; 

(iv) distribution of pupils into different types of education and 
institutions . 

(b) Teache rs 

(i) number of teachers to be employed; 

(ii) distribution of teachers into different specialities, levels and 
types of education by means of recruitment and pre-'Service 
training; 

(iii) proficiency of teachers for different specialities , levels and 
types of education by means of retraining; 

(i\) conditions of service; 

(v) teacher/pupil ratio. 

(c) Time 

(i) length of cour’sea; 

(ii) number of working days; 

(iii) number* of working hours; 

^ (iv) allocation of periods in the time-table; 

(v) longtli and distribution of vacations. 

(ci) Cont.tmt 

(i) subjects and subject-gr*oupi ngs; 

(ii) (*iir*ricula; 

(iii) syllabuses. 

(o) SI met u re 

(i) age-grade str*ucture; 

(ii) C‘lass oi*ganization; 

(ill) sehool/institutional str*uclui‘e; 

(iv) our-of-sHiool educal ional ac”i’-. i?;. . 
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(f) Methods 

{ i ) i ns t fii c t i onal m e thod ology ; 

{ ii ) course guides; 

(iii) textbooks; 

(iv) teaching aitls; 

(v) machines, radio, tolo\'ision and other media. 

(g) ]\ valuation 

(i) units and credits; 

(ii) scholastic and aptitude tests; 

(iii) vocational and educational guidance; 

(i\‘) examination system. 

(h) Physical plant and facilities 

(i) location of schools and institutions; 

(ii) optimum use of plant and facilities; 

(iii) school architectur*e and building materials; 

(iv) cost of building and equipping; 

(v) improvizati on of equipment and apparatus. 

(i) Additional financial resources 



(1) community participation (e.g. self-help); 

(ii) producr. ive educational activities (e.g. school farms, 
bakeries, repair-shops); 

(iii) cultural role of the school (i.e. community entertainment); 

(iv) industrial problem-solving and research (e.g. universities 
undertaking research for the industry); 

(\') extension services. 

Out of all these 'vardables ' at the disposal of the educational planner, rarely does 
he use anything other than: 

(n number of pupils to be enrolled, adjusting the number according 
to the availability of funds; 

(2) number of teachers to be emplc:)yed; 

(3) teacher/pupil ratio, increasing it as a means of reducing cost 
of teachers; 

(4) number of working hours and allcDcation of periods, organizing 
doiible sessions to avoid congestion. 

These are important for the arithmetic of planning. Apart from the facility with which they 
can be worked out, they are easily demonstrated to higher levels of policy- making as well 
as to the public. These 1‘ac.v )rs are especially favoured by the economist in educational 
planning, for they centre round problems of economics. 

The main justification for- entrusting educ-ational planning to the Ministry of Education 
is that it is functionally bettor equipped to explore ways and means of modifying all these 
'variables’ for the achievement of optimum imsults . That is the fundamental approach to 
utilizing 'optimal means' . So it is iiTiport.ant that this function be assigned the highest 
priority among the duties of the Ministry. But it is not a function to be entrusted to an 
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ad hoc agency like the Planning Tinit. While the IManning Fnit may direct the operations from 
the centre, the fourfold functions connected with them, namely; 

(a) research - particularly action r'esearch; 

(Id) Gxperi mentation; 

(c) consultation witii experts, prac:tising (eachers and informer! 
public opinion; 

(cl) pre-tc^sting in pilot projcjcts . 

should be undertaken by each of tlie br*anches concerned with these 'variables ' with the 
active co-operation of the educational field staff. 'Phe inspiration and inducement for changes 
and innovations should emanate from the highest autliorily in the Ministry, while incentives 
should be pr-ovided for every member* in the Ministry to put forwar*cl suggestions. Regular 
conferences and discussions, similar to the ' hrainslor’ming sessions ' of industr-y , help 
to captur*e sparks of inspiration which can, in due cour*se, he developed into new lines of 
approach. Similarly, an arrangement to collect and pi*occ.ss ideas, which may arise outside 
the Ministry, should be put into operation. The pul)lic* must hc‘ cmcniiragcd to think and 
comment on how the 'variables ' in educrational planning can l .)0 adjiisU*d and modified to hr*ing 
about the desired results. As no one holds a monopoly for new and brilliant ideas, no section 
of the public should be kept out. 

- 6 But ideas do not arise in a vacuum. 'Phe Ministr*y has to take the lead. Problems 

should be identified and 'constants' and constraints lucidly explained. For this purpose, as 
well as to receive and develop promising ideas , the Ministry should provide for a body of 
competent per*sons with open minds , free of prejudices and conservative notions and tempera- 
mentally inclined to try out changes and innovations. 

0.7 To adapt the administrali \e machinery of the Ministry to such a concept of planning, 

a complete re-organization will be necessary. But it is not the type of re-organization which 
is effected by tinkering with the organizational chart or organigram of the Ministry. It is not 
a case of fitting individuals into a number of 'slots ' but of finding the correct type of person 
for the kind of challenging functions that planning involves - 

9.8 An educational planner, right at the commencement of his work, discovers two dis- 

concer'ting facts; 

(a) 80-90 per cent of the Fducational Budget is a-lready committed 
for recurrent and continuing projects and functions, and only 
10-20 per cent of it is available for new projects which go into 
the plan, 

(b) 80-90 per cent of the administrative time is already committed 
for functions of a maintenance nature , and when it comes to 
the senior officers , whose involvement is indispensable to 
planning, the percentage of time taken iip by supervisory, 
ceremonial, political and public relations functions is even 
greater. 
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I !i:r ‘noiT' adm inist rati \ e lijnc for plannin.c is thus another ('f Mie ' (‘ry urueiU ftinrlions of a 
olanner. The solution ma\‘ appc-ar l(.) lit‘ in increasin^^ the stalT of the Ministi'v; l)ut tlTis in fart 
is not f} sohitifm, for the t\-|.)e of pcu’Son whosi* iimt‘ is reqLiir‘'d for planning is not relie ed 
b\- meiady incrttasinp the number of his assistants, f’ar tnoi‘e important is an i n\ esi ien t i on 
into problems of (a) ch'\*f)lut i on arul rleh?^atio!i of authoriix’; (1)) eontrollino fuui appiu)\‘iiye 
J 1 I eclianisni s; (c) t i m e- consum i n^z routine* proc-ofln res and rc*eord-keopin^‘ and (d) administra- 
fi\-(* boMlcn(‘(d\s . What is necessary is an Organization a n d Me t hods \i c* v i e \v f o r the* speed Fic 
purpose of reliex inc^ the hiqher C‘chelons of routine fumUions. It may I'all for drastic steps in 
the* form of ameriflin^ h'g’islatifjn , rcxdsinj^ insti’ucrion.s and breaking down the lines of 
authoriiy which, cs]DOcicilly in c‘X-cc)lonia I r’ouniries, had inh(*rdtc'd the tendency to centralize 
power of flecision-makinc' close to the m et I'opol i 1 a n powiM’ . llc-rc' a^ain the Minis1r\- can 
learn a few lessons fr('>m the siic'ct'ss achiexefl by influstrial and mercantile m ana^^eJiKml : 

(1) by the delc^^afinn of both authority and responsibility to different operational le\els; 

(fM l)y tninimizing recc>rd~I':e('i)ing and (:3) by working out time find energy - c(ms('r\ing Job 
hrea kdfiWT'iS . 

• ) . d Once the Mini.sirv, b\- giving planning as mueh of the admini st rati\e time anrl talent 

p<rssilVlc‘ and carrying out a full range of consid tat ions at all h*'. els has decided upon 
strategies as regards the ithxI i fi eat i on oi' ' '/a idaV)U‘s ' to suit targets of the i)Ian , the major 
funetion of planning is alnujst fully aecomplishc'fl . l'lu‘ approx’al of the sti*ategies and the 
formulation of guidelines by the ITluc'at ic»na.l Planning Commission or Cdm'i m i t tee cmnpletes 
this function. The aidthmetical formulation of the plan is a routine exerrdsc* of giv ing 
expression to decisions made.' ctn a much wirier coverage* of data rlian c'duca t i onal statistics. 
Siudi a difficult anrl compl i ca t:eil process is i-alled for hetw , as oducatinnal planning demanrls 
as much a philosophical, psychol.ogi ca 1 and so« iolngh.al approach as a mfi t hemal i cal one and 
involves as muf*h i in nica surahle (i)nc:epUinl values as ciuantifialtlc* targets. 

‘ foi’i I'i ulfi ti on 

U) , 1 'The* first Draft of th(« IMan, which the IManning I'nit as lh(‘ .S(?cre1ariat of the ilduca- 

tional IManning C'ornm i ss ion or rinnmittee pre*pares, will be notliing more than the elaboration 
and logicfil arrangement of deci.sicms mach* by (he C’ommission or the Committee. Its main 
ohjcmi i\ (*s wi 1 1 be lo: 

(a) achiev e a measure of internal c*ons i stenev- among different 
pi-ogrammes and pri;)Jer*ts; 

(h) indicate the adequacy’ or otherwise.* of the resources made 
available to education l)v the C’cnlral IManning (' rganization; 

(c) .suggest an order of priority and a pattern of phasing for various 
aeiivilies. par ti cu la rd.v those such as buikling, oqiiipping anrl 
1 ea cher - tra i ni ng whic'h pr'ectule the inauguration of an educa- 
1 ional programme; 
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(d) establish the feasibility of the Plan as a whole as well as 
of specific proje‘?cts includec) in it. 

Being a document primarily meant, for the Commission/Comm i tloe as a basis for the 
revision of their targets, strategies and policies in the light of the over'-all picuurc' it 
presents will, naturally, be confidential and limited in circulation. 

10.2 Tt is presumed that the Planning Unit will not only pinpoint the issues to be decided 
by the Commission/Committee but also suggest alternative approaches in matters which need 
reconsideration due to problems of feasibility, inadequacy of resources etc. The Second 
Draft, which will embody the revised strategies and policies, will be the basis for: 

(a) professional criticism b\’ statutory, advisor\' or operational 
boards within the Ministry of Education: 

(b) discussions with agencies contr-olling various aspects of 
education (e.g. Regional Departments of Education , Local 
Go\'ernment Authorities , Local Education Authorities , School 
Boards, Religiousand Private School Managements etc.); 

(c) consultations with representatives of institutional admini- 
strators , parents, teachers, educational trade unions and 
student movements; 

(d) negotiations with the Central Planning Organization, the 
Ministry of Finance, the Treasury and other gox’ernmental 
agencies connected with the Plan (e.g. Public Works Department 
re buildings. Land Department re expropriation of land), as 
well as private agencies (e.g. textbook publishers , printers , 
manufacturers , importers and distributors of teaching aids 

and science equipment); 

(e) assessment of political reaction. 

To reach the wide network of organizations and indi\'iduals en\’isaged abo\’e , the 
Second Draft should be a detailed presentation of all relevant data. Meticulous care should 
be taken in its preparation: 

(i) to ensure that it is in plain language with little or no technical 
jargon and 'mystifying magic’; 

(ii) to make it both readable and convincing as a document meant 
to win the support of the people rather' than baffle them; 

(iii) to emphasize that everything contained in it is for examination 
and criticism and is bound to be amended in the light of 
comments made by the people. 

Needless to say, the psychological climate created by throwing the document open 
to public criticism would become fruitful only if an adequately efficient machinery is estab- 
lished at the Ministry to receive and process the comments with the seriousness they deserve. 
Newspapers , public meetings , seminars , interviews , memoranda are among the main means 
by which public opinion will be normally expressed. If the machinery handling criticism is 
reasonably receptive and considerate there will be no need for the public or any section 
affected by the Plan to resort to any disorderly or \'iolent forms of expressing its disapproval 
of any proposals . 
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• 3 L.ost any idealistic administrator become rlisappointcd with the public and lose 
faith in the efficacy of consultation, lie should be warned dial, a fair* proportion of the criti- 
cism will come from: 

(a) uninformed quarters who arc carried away moi'e often by 
slogans than by sense and more inclined to impute dis- 
honourable motives lo anything; 

(b) par'oehial vested intores's whose self-interest is placc?d 
above public or general good; 

(c.) political ' rabble- r’OLisers ' for wliom any issue is good 
enough if it can be twisted and slanted to embarrass the 
government in power; 

(d) self-appointed critics who see something wrong with every- 
thing but have no constructive suggestions to offer. 

lie would soon learn to sift the cliaff of such comments and identify those which are valid and 

useful for the revision of the Plan. 

10.4. d'he assessment of the political reaction to the Plan is a more complex operation. 

Tn a Parliamentary system two alternatives are available: 

(1) presenting in Parliament the ma.Jor policies, embodied in 
the Plan, in the form of a White Paper for a full-scale 
debate 

(2) discussing the Second Draft at a meeting of ihe Go\ermneni 
Parliamenta r-y Group. 

The first method has an advantage in that members of the Opposition too are gi\'en an 
opportunity to express their views and, wher*e the leaders adopt a statesmanlike attitude, the 
discussion can be above 1he petty and parochial bickerings of party politics. Tn socialist 
states tlie same function is perfornned by organs such as the central committee of the 
political party . 

10.5 A question often asked by administr-ator’s a]id planner’s is whether they are obliged 
in these discussions, consultations and debates to 'defend' the Plan. A clear exposition of 
why a particular alternative is chosen in preference to other-s and what prevents the adoption 
of a proposal which on the face of it appear.s attr*activo, is expected of them at every 
disc:ussion whether in Parliament or (jutside. Further*, there is always the need to clarify 
certain aspects of the Plan, clear misunderstandings, remove incor-rect impressions, rectify 
errors in data and supply further information. All these functions throw on the Planning Unit 
a tremendous responsibility for marshalling the resruirces of tlie Ministry in 'defence' of 
th(' Plan. Such a responsibility demands that a co-equal authority be vested in it. 

10. G. The preparation of the Third Draft will need a fresh set of guidelines from the 
Commission/Committee in the light of the opinions expressed by various persons, organiza- 
tions and political agencies. To obtain these decisions, the Planning Unit should identify the 
principal points of controversy, suggest aUer*nalivc solutions and indicate limitations imposed 
by resources, feasibility and the need for consistency. The period of preparing the Third Draft 
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will he mai'ked by feverish activity in the foi‘m of informal consultations with the Central 
I'Manning Organization , the Ministry of P'inance, the Treasui'y and, above all, the head of 
the go\'ernment. In fact, the most important part of the planning operation is carried out 
through these consultations in which the adm inistrators and planners pla>- the rote of 
' bargainers ' . Once the Third Draft is approved by the Commission/ Committee , it has 
the authority of a techni cally as well as politically acceptable document for which the prior' 
concurrence of everyone concerned has been informally obtained. Under* such circumstances, 
th(^ final approval of the Flan by Government and its incor'poration In the legislative enact- 
ments of the country (as deme in some places) are piu'ely formal. 

10.7 The next function of the Ministry of Education is about the most significant, as the 
successful implementation of the Plan depends ver-y heavily on it. That is the organization 
of the public education and infor*mation ser\dce to ensure public co-oper'ation for the Plan. 

A well planned use of all forms of mass media is called for her-e . It is at this stage that 
local and institutional organizations, discussed above (see paragraph 6.7) have a special 
function to perform . 



i.l . fMan implementation 

IE 1 The Plan should have included the administrative implications of implementating 

it, e.g.: 

(a) enactment of now laws; 

(b) issue of subsidiar-y legislation on the authority of existing laws; 

(c) re-organization in administration; 

(d) changes in procedure. 

\VhcM*e some of the agencies controlling education are private and autonomous, the manner in 
their arU\ities are Jncor'porated in plan-implementation (e.g. legislative compulsion, 
grants, incentives), too, should have received due attention. Where mor’e than one govern- 
menfal or non-governmental agency plays a special role in the achievement of plan targets, 
the lines of communication and the machinery for co-ordination and liaison among them 
should be worked out and where their participation is complex, such techniques as PERT 
or' CPA should he employed to establish their interaction on a time-pV'iority basis. 

11.2 Elaborating the Plan and reducing it to programmes and projects is administratively 
a function of delegating the implementation to branches, regional organizations and institu- 
tions. Each such delegation of function has to be accompanied by a delegation of authority and 
responsibility which, for effective functioning of an administrative organism, should be co- 
equal and co-terminus. Thus is set in motion, as illustrated by the diagram on page 69 
a two-way spiral where (i) instructions and directive's are passed from the higher* level 
to the lower; (ii) information and data are obtained from the lower in the form of r*epor’ts; 
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(iii) instructions and directi\os are evaluated in the light of such r*epoiM.s and (iv) revised 
insiructions and directives ar’o issued to the lower level. The process once set in motic)n 
goes on and on without interruption, I'very level of administr’ation which r*ec(Mve.s a di rerd i v(,* 
fr’onn the higher level is autonomous within the limits specified such directi\‘o and it is 
within this sphere of autonomy that an administrative level performs best. While this 
principle applies with equal force to all offices and branches of a bureaucr*acy , it is par-ticu- 
larly important as a means of gaU'anizing institutions such as universities, colleges and 
schools into action. With powerful informal organizations which, as in the case of students' 
and parents' organizations, are not bound by official regulations, these institutions work 
more fTficiently when the control exercised over* them is minimum. The speed with which the 
higher level solves the problems reported by the lower level is the key-note to administrative 
effectiveness in plan-implementation, and this requires the organization of problem-solving 
services at every level of the administrative machinery. 

11.3 The faithful servant of the Plan is the annual budget, hence the need for assigning its 
preparation to the Planning Unit, d^he budget is an effective instrument of delegating functions 
and responsibilities to various levels. Apart from the legal force it has, it specifies opera- 
tional limits in terms of money, allowing the administration to stretch it to the utmost according 
to the capacity and the ingenuity of decision-maker’s. Even if the Par’liament approves a 
budget in outline, indicating only broad divisions of expenditure, it is advantageous for plan 
implementation if the budget is further analysed into programmes and projects and sub- 
divided according to different levels of administration r’ight down to that of the school. 

11.4 Plan implementation calls for* a continuous: (i) r*eview of pr*ogress; (ii) evaluation 
of the effectiveness of methods; (iii) r*evision and adjustment of targets and strategies and 

(iv) measut'es to meet unforeseen contingencies . Equally important is to extract out of the 
experiences gained by the implementation of one plan, guidelines which will be useful in the 
preparation of the next plan , as the implementation of the current plan and the pr*eparation 
of the next have to be a simultaneous and closely intertwined process. 

12 . Conclusions 

12.1 The functional analysis of educational planning from the point of view of the 
Ministry of Education leads us to several conclusions: 

(a) the Ministr’y of Education is the most desirable administrative 
organization to undertake educational planning; 

(b) the ideal machinery for* planning is an Educational Planning 
Commission/Commilloe headed by the Minister himself or the 
l^ermanent Secretar'v with the Planning Unit as its .Secretariat; 

(c) the Planning Unit should be entrusted with the preparation of 
the budget and the head of that Unit should be near* enough in 
status and official standing to the highest echelons of the Ministry 
to be able to exercise the requisite authority; 
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(d) the C’cMif. ral IMarinin^ ( )r’^^a nizat ion would ha\'o sorvcul il.s 
purpose in i‘clalion to odurational planning when il pr(‘pares 

a m ac* ro- eoonom i (‘ plan, sees to the* pi‘opa ra I ioii of a manpowcM* 
requiroinonts ropoiM. and makes it sed f a\’ai lablo to cnlucat ional 
adm inist.rators for* c*onsiiltat ion; 

(e) t.he process of plaiining t.o plan requires, besides data gathering 
and pi’oc’cssing , the r*e-organizatioii and modernizatioii of the 
administrative in a cdi i ne i*.v ; 

( f) planning in educration calls for the identific’at.ion of ' va idables ' 
in educational processes and practices and modifying them to 
suit the demands of targets and constraints of resources; 

(g) the plan formulation is a funciitm of extensive consultations for 
which an efficient and psychologically conditioned machinery is 
a vital necessity; 

(h) plan implementation, which ombr*aees the entire administration , 
is immensely facilitated by a well- def in eel delcgaticin ol authority, 
and r*esponsibi li ty , with a ineasui’e of autonomy guar’anteed to 
each level, and particularly to the univer-sitios , colleges, schools 
etc.; 

(i) the budget is the faithful ser’vant of the Plan and it can be utilized 
for more pur’posos than pur’cly specifying financial pr’ovisions; 

(j) the implementation, evaluation and revision of the curr’cnt 
Plan and the preparation of the next have to be a simultaneous 
process . 
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The? Traditional or Indigenous System , still str-on^^ and orfccLivo especially in dovc‘ loping 
countries where a siihslant ia i pero(?ntago of children of school-goiii^ age does not make* 
use of t.ht? modern educational system. 

( 1 ) ^Pype or Institution 
Informal or social. 

Administrati\^e Organization 

Customs, taboos, family and social values and traditions, 
tribal laws , etc. 

1-^lanning Dc^vice 
Nil . 

(2) Type or Tnstitutic>n 

Formal - primarily religious or monastic, sometimes catering 
foi* lay needs, e.g. liiei*ary anrl linguistic studies, indigenous 
medicine , etc . 

Administrative Organization 

Monastic organizations managing endowments , royal grants 
etc*. Trusteeships and foundations. 

T^lanning Device 

Ad hoc and sporadic, if any. 

(3) 3"ype or Institution 

Vocational - appr-enticeship and gradual absor-ption into heredi- 
tary vocation or craft. 

A dm ini strati vc C)rgani zat ’ on 
Caste laws, guilds, tradition. 

Planning Device 
Nil . 

The Modern System - evolved in F.iirope and introduced by c-olonial pc^wers to the rest of 
the- world or adopted voluntar-ily by some countries in the pr-ocess of modernization. 

( ] ) Type or Institution 

(a) Missionar*y schools mainly evangelical in purpose estab- 
lished by churches and visiting missionaries and maintained 
by inter-national or* nati(.)nal missionary or-ganizations . 

(b) Schools by indigenous religious or-ganizations on the model 
of Chr-istian missionary schools. 

(c) Schools e.s I a I’d i sh^d by secular organizations for the promo- 
tion of the national or a minority culture . 

(d) Sch(*)ols established by profit-making or non-profit-making 
pi-ivate institutions and individuals. 

(e) Teacher'-training institutions on a similar basis to the above 
schools . 

Administrative ( )rganlzalion 

Clmrches and missionary organizations , both national and inter- 
national; religious and cultural bodies; trusteeships; foundations; 
managed through boards of governoi*s or managennent . State-aided 
or not; totally or- partially independent. 



A till! mist i*ii U (/(i'.Kational plfinnin.4 



% 



I Mann i nu JJ • i ij . • 

•\<i roniifjl pljmninu' in nmst (‘ns«.'S due to 'a, paries uf financial 
pi*o\isinn. Sonie planninu where siaf.e support is ^ua rant eed by 
law or wlucrc' \‘/td I - esf n b! i shcal oruani^at ions and foundations 
manauc- the schools . 

( 2 ) 'T ype 

m 

(a) Public sclu'ots initially- estal)l ished to supplement 
missionary effort, - to train minor grade's of civil si.'rvnnts 
or- as a social ser\-ic(.', i . C' . a iViininnim lil.orac-\- protzramme. 
I’ro^rt'ssi vel\' t'xpanflc'd to meet inereasinLi' demands frt)m 
unde'i‘-*pr i i leuc'd st?elit)ii t)f the population or to mecu 
expandini» ediicalional dcmiands. 

(b) ’i'eac‘lie r- 1 ra i ni institutions. 

/Xdmini si i-aP\W‘ Or^ani / at ion 

Clt>\‘e rrim ent. nc'pai-tment o(‘ Public- Instruction or- l\duc-at i on , 

LisLmll\ c-enl ralized and bui-eaucratic' . In some c-ases , inunici- 
palilicjs, and Local edin-cUional authorit itrs . Psually ' ea i-etaker- ’ 
or supor\ isoi-\‘ in t'unction. l^i-o^r-essi\-ely ]:)assed on to Ministries 
of Kducation with spec-iali-/:ed scn-vic-cis and decent rali*/'ed admini- 
strative units; gi-adual involvejnenf of lay opinion in scdiool 
afim ini strat ion . 

Planning l)(e/jot> 

Annual budget adf)pU'd b\‘ law or dec rc'e. Prog res. s i vc.- introdiu-- 
lion of pla nn i ng . 

( 3 ) ‘i'ype or- I n.st i 1 i.n ion 

Vocational and tec-lmieal. insti tin ions - dircndly r-edated to require- 
ments (if gn\ c rnnu-m lecbnic-al departments to l.')ogiri with and 
latcM- extended lo moot gen(»r-al inanpowm- ru'cds 01- tai-gcts in 
national dovelopnu'iit . 

A dm i n ist rati \ e ( )rgani /at ion 

The go' (M-nmoni. dc-partment re sponsible fen- the .speciality and 
S()iric;timos thc‘ Department (jr* Ministry i.)f Ifdueati on . The admin- 
istrative or-ga rd zat i ons in this ;\‘pc of education \ ai-y 1‘rom 
country to countr\' rn or-e sharply than in otluM- fields. 

Planning l)e\‘ica^ 

Annual i)udgel of ilu' d(?parlinenl,s c-oncerned. Tin- sen.-tion 
falling iindeo- the super\' i si on of the Pciucaiion Ministr\’ is 
usually included in its plans. 

( 4 ) d\vpe or 1 nsl i tul ion 

(a) Professional insMiutions (e.g. law, medicini' , engi neei-i ng) . 

(b) I in i \'C‘ r-si I i es and (-(dlegcvs. 

(e) (’ollegt's of Advanc-(-d *rc;clmology . 
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A dm ini St rati ve Q]‘gani zation 

Usually state- sponsored and state- financed with administration 
and policy-making entrusted to legally established coT'p('U‘at ions 
with both lay and academic personnel. Some managc'd by prnfc?s- 
sional bodies. Private institutions managed by missionar\v and 
other bodies. Academic autonomy and in\‘olvement of the 
teaching staff in management. 

Planning Device 

Annual budget of government or* a co-ordinating body establisliod 
by government. Go\'ernment- sponsored institutions figur'c* in the 
national educational plan. Development plans drawn where en- 
lightened bodies are in control. 

C . Non-formal Education 

( 1 ) Type or Institution 
Vocational and professional. 

Admi nistrati\'e Organizati on 

Government departmental programmes for pi’e-ser\dce and 
in-service training. Similar programmes by agricultural, 
industrial and commercial establishments. University extension 
services. Extension services of agricultural , co-operative and 
community development. Organizations, voluntary social workers. 

Planning Device 

Erratic and, sometimes, altogether* absent. 

( 2) I'ype or Tnstitution 
Recr*eational and cultural. 

Administrative Organization 

Central Go\^ei*nment or Local Government agencies. Voluntary 
organizations . 

Planning Device 

.Almost nil . 
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THE NATURE OF THE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PROCESS; 
SOME ADMINISTRATIVE IMPLICATIONS 



by Raymond F. Lyons 



Introduction 

The paradox which lies at the basis of this paper is that in some countries there are educational 
‘plans’ but little seems to be done about them, while in other countries there are apparently no 
’plans' but education seems to be developing in an impressive way. The aim of this paper is to show 
that this paradox can be explained in terms of the degree to which planning makes a useful contribu- 
tion to administration in changing education and increasing the provision of education. It will be 
suggested that the conventional concept of educational planning is too narrow in terms of the types 
of plan, the levels of administration which are involved in the different phases of the planning pro- 
cess and the communication and co-ordination which exists between them and which varies in form 
according to the nature of the control of education. Expertise and training for it will be shown to be 
important factors in successful planning. The paper will examine some practical arrangements 
which are desirable if planning is to be firmly integrated within administration. 1^/ 

What types of plans are required in educational administration ? 

The planning process may be equated with 'good' administration; planning is part of administration. 
Every administrator is, of course, convinced that he provides 'good' administration. But we will 
assume that good administration is change- and development-oriented, i. e. it adapts what is done 
to what is needed as a result of changing circumstances. Bad administration does not. 

A definition of planning and the planning process as they relate to administration may 
be seen in the main document prepared for the Unesco International Conference on Educational 
Planning (Paris, 6-14 August, 1968). We note 2/ that 'Educational planning is . . . the application 

1/ We shall equate management and education as they mean the same 
thing. 

2 / Unesco, Educational planning: A survey of problems and prospects. 
Working Paper for International Conference on Educational Planning, 

Paris, August, 1968, pp. 10 and 11. 
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to education itself of a rational, scientific approach to examining one's alternatives, choosing wise- 
ly among them, then proceeding systematically to implement the choices thus made’. In this pers- 
pective, educational planning is much more than the drafting of a blueprint; it is a continuous pro- 
cess. The process entails the following succession of interdependent actions: 

- clarification of educational objectives; 

- diagnosis of present conditions and recent trends; 

- assessm.ent of alternatives; 

- translation of plans into action; 

- evaluation and adjustment. 

This definition of the planning process covers the essential elements of good administration in that 
it includes not only the elaboration of blueprints but also their translation into action subject to con- 
trol and subequent adjustment. The conventional view of planning is that it is confined to the elabora- 
tion of blueprints and, hopefully, to their evaluation. Analytically, planning should be seen as dis- 
tinct from implementation. It should include evaluation. It is a matter of preparing, and subsequently 
evaluating, a set of decisions for future action aimed at achieving a specific set of goals. But the 
emphasis by Unesco on the planning process, the identity between planning and administration, is 
justified precisely because much administration is bad administration in that it is not able to be 
forward-looking in its organization and operation. 

Administration uses several different t^pes of plans, and the national plan for education 
represents a complex structure of such plans. In order to look more deeply into the nature of plan- 
ning and its role in administration we may refer to the concepts as they affect the private sector and 
as set out by Professor William H. Newman in his book Administrative Action. His work is 
focused on the problems of administrative action in the individual firm, where profit based on ef- 
ficient operation and dismissal of executives if it is not achieved are essential criteria. His analy- 
sis has considerable relevance to the public sector, where the satisfaction of political and tradi- 
tional demands is the objective and dismissal of either politicians or civil servants is often a most 
difficult business, seldom directly related to the criterion of efficient operation. 

Newman defines administration as the'guidance, leadership and control of the effort of a 
group of individuals towards some common goal'. He distinguishes five basic processes in 
administration. 



_!/ H. S. Parnes, Manpower in economic and social growth , AID, 1967. 

2 / W. H. Newman, Administrative Action, London, Pitman, 1963, 
second edition. 
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First, p lanning , which is ' deterin iiiing what shall be done’. This 
covers a wide range of actions: clarification of goals, establish- 
ment of policies, mapping-out of programmes and campaigns, 



determining specific methods of procedures and fixing day-to-day 
schedules. 



Second, organizing : grouping into administrative units the activities 
necessary to draw up and carry out the plan and defining the relation- 
ships among the executives and workers in such units. 



Third, assembling resources : arranging the use of executive person- 
nel, capital, facilities and other things or services needed to execute 
the plan. 



Fourth, supervising : day-to-day guidance of operations. This 
includes issuing instructions, co-ordinating detailed work, cultivating 
good personal relationships b;^' the boss with his subordinates. 



Fifth, controlling: seeing that the operating results conform as nearly 
as possible to the plans. This involves establishment of standards, 
comparison of actual results against the standard and undertaking the 
necessary corrective action where performance deviates from the plan. 



In addition to these five processes, there are non-de legated activities such as outside contacts, 
public relations and so on. But we can observe that administration is closely tied to actual opera- 
tions, and if planning is to be meaningful it must be inextricably tied to this process of transform- 
ing plans into reality. 



be sales, purchasing, production, accounting, finance, personnel and so on. In a ministry of educa- 
tion it may be in terms of levels of education, building, books and equipment, purchases, transport, 
finance and so on- The nub of the problem is how to use planning in this process so that the elements 
of time, space, functional structure and human behaviour are co-ordinated to get defined jobs in 
the different areas of the educational system well done. 



Newman’s definition of the processes of administration. Planning, as he defines it, is much wider 
than the concept of a plan which ends up in a pigeon-holel It is firmly linked in all its elements with 
the processes by which plans are translated into action. It covers the entire range of plans needed 
for good administration. These include goals, single-use plans, standing plans and policies. They 



vidua 1 on one day. 

Goals are the expression of the results to be achieved. If planning is to be meaningful 
there must be clear official recognition, on an appropriately durable basis, of the goals. In 
the public service, recognition of goals is a political act and it is frequently difficult to ensure 
that decisions are taken on the basis of the facts, the balance of advantage and the participation 
and agreement of the public. When we examine existing educational plans we can observe that some 
of them are goals which cannot be maintained, followed through and used as a basis for action by 



We can also look at administration in terms of defined areas or subjects. In a firm it can 



We can observe close identity between the Unesco definition of the planning process and 



range from formulations of broad objectives down to detailed plans for the activity of a single indi- 
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the administration. One reason for this is political instability. Governments may change frequently, 
and higher civil servants also, and the views of the new men may be at variance with those of their 
predecessors. But even when relative political stability obtains, the existance of political pressures, 
for example for secondary education, may be such as to prevent the maintenance of goals. 

Public organization is public precisely because the community has decided that the interests 
involved are such as to be beyond the proper scope of private profit. Whether we consider defence, 
health or education, we see, in the development of the public sector, a history of gradual movement 
towards public control and of subsequent difficulty in defining the goals necessary for administering 
public organizations in the light of new factors and pressures which are continually coming into 
being. Therefore one of the reasons why educational administration may be less effective then that 
of a private concern is that, in establishing goals and realizing them, its operation, staffing, rela- 
tionships with the government are subject to a continuous, delicate and involved process of negotia- 
tion with and adaptation to a cumulative series of pressures. 

A clear recognition of goals to be achieved is essential if planning is to mean anything. 

Each executive, from the permanent head of the ministry to the teacher, should, in principle, know 
the aim of his particular activities. The difficulty is that, in many cases, these aims are not con- 
stant. They are not adapted to change and development for the simple reason that the problem of de- 
fining and maintaining goals is beyond the administrative and political capacity of the ministry of 
education at a given time. 

We can also examine the relevance of goals to planning by seeing to what extent goals are 
reflected by the relevant plans. Educational plans in many countries represent a series of goals for 
education over the long and medium term. They may take account of, or pay lip-service to, the 
two major restraints on educational development, namely job possibilities and what education should 
do about them, and the amount of money which is likely to be available for education. They sometimes 
contain general proposals for making the provision of education more relevant to the child's needs 
and more efficient. But their usefulness as goals is immensely increased when they are supported 
by a structure of single-use plans and standing plans through which they can be realized. This is 
at the heart of the problem of modernizing educational administration through due attention to plan- 
ning. If the first task is to define and maintain goals using information and analysis, the second 
task is to map out a course of action to realize goals, taking account of budgetary possibilities. In 
plotting such action and building up a structure of plans, the administrator can make use of single- 
use plans which lay out the course of action to fit a specific situation and are finished when the 
goals are reached, and standing plans which are designed to be used again and again. _l/ 

Single-use plans include major programmes, projects and special programmes. 



1^/ W, H. Newman, op. cit . 
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A major programme outlines the principal steps or individual projects needed to accom- 
plish an important objective. It indicates who will be accountable for each step and the approximate 
timing of each. 

To take one example, let us suppose that an educational plan contains, among its various 
programmes, a major programme for the establishment of improved large-scale arrangements for 
the full-time training of technicians at post-secondary level. We may distinguish the following seven 
elements in such a major programme: 

(a) an employment survey to determine job possibilities 
and the necessary scope of the programme; 

(b) location and preparation of detailed projects for the 
building of training centres; 



Major programmes have been carried out effectively, with all the basic preliminary work of prepara- 
tion, communication, schedules and responsibility for implementation, in countries where there is 
no over-all plan. Where there is an over-all plan they sometimes have not been carried out because 
they have not been articulated and prepared for implementation within the administration. It may be 
noted that major programmes which are scheduled and followed through are the iron rule in private 
enterprise but not always in educational administration. It would be valuable in this connection to 
examine how programmes for the training of teachers (a key to effective educational planning) have 
been drawn up and carried through in a number of countries with different political and administra- 
tive situations. 

Major programmes consist of a number of projects. These are clear-cut and distinct ele- 
ments of the programme, or individual pieces of work, e. g. the replacement of an inadequate 
school building- To take an example, the administration of a large organization for private educa- 
tion decides that, as part of its major programme for developing secondary education, salary 
administration should be based on job evaluation. The initial planning is assigned as a separate pro- 
ject. The following steps are involved: 



(c) construction of the building schedules; 

(d) training and recruitment of teachers; 

(e) supply of books, material and equipment; 

(f) provision for capital and recurrent finance; 

(g) ensuring the co-operation of teachers, parents and pupils. 



(a) organizing and staffing of the project; 

(b) setting policies for the project; 

(c) preparing job descriptions of the teaching staff; 

(d) evaluating the jobs; 

(e) making market surveys of wage rates for comparable positions; 
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(f) developing a wage structure; 

(g) installing the plan; 

(h) informing and negotiating with the teaching staff. 

Special programmes are the third type of single- use plan. They deal with one phase of 
operations. Unlike projects they contain no clear completion date or point; they cover a continuing 
problem. For example, the replacement of high-level personnel in the ministry of education. How 
should this exceptional problem be dealt with? The director-general is 58, retirement age is 60. 

The chief educational officer is 54, suffers from ulcers and alcoholism; is not very useful. The head 
of the planning office is 52 and technically very weak. The finance officer is 54; he is competent but 
unco-operative. The requirement is to develop a programme for replacement and training. This is 
the work of the personnel division of the ministry. It is a delicate task. 

Business planning pays considerable attention to standing plans, i. e. arrangements for 
continued actions which can be used again and again. These include the time and motion aspects of 
the man on the job doing a defined task, i. e. the review of production methods and disposal of the 
labour force in production. Standing plans of education represent the day-to-day organization of all 
the operations which count as far as education is concerned. One example is the time-table of a de- 
fined level and grade of education. Another is the method of teaching. Another is the way an inspec- 
tor undertakes his duties. The legal structure represents a series of standing plans for the operation 
of education. The structure of education in terms of levels and types is the framework within which 
standing plans are implemented. 

When we consider the reform of education we can see it as a matter of formulating and im- 
plementing new standing plans and policies. Policy is a general plan of action that guides members 
of an enterprise in the conduct of its operation, e. g. policy in respect of hiring teachers according 
to their qualifications. The reform of standing plans cUid policies is a central task for modernizing 
education and its administration. 

We should remember the importance of the budget as an instrument for co-ordinating 
different types of plans. It supplements and acts as a control for purposeful and integrated planning. 
It can help to show where unproductive and diverging work can be avoided. It can be a guide by 
indicating blockages in achieving programmes. It is a mirror in money terms of what has to be done. 
If the first task is to define goals in the light of analysis, the second task is to map out the single- 
use, standing plans and policies taking into account budgetary possibilities. 

Newman* s model of planning in business administration provides a tool with which to 
approach the educational planning process or 'good' educational administration. We see that the pre- 
paration of a structure of interdependent plans and policies and adequate arrangements for their im- 
plementation is necessary if identity between the planning process and good administration is to be 
reached. This is not just the task of a planning office, though its task is essential. It involves poli- 
tician, administrator, inspector, headmaster and teacher, all of whom divide their time between 
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planning, organizing, assembling resources, supervising and controlling. The essential point is 
that the success of 'the plan' will depend on the large numbers of people who have fitted their dif- 
ferent types of planning into it so that it represents a realistic blueprint of what shall be done, and 
who have, or have not, transformed it into what has been done. This is a question of levels of plan- 
ning and of administration, of administrative structures and functions, of trained people and 
political determination. 

The division of labour in planning 

A striking feature of recent discussion of and writing about the educational planning process has 
been the emphasis placed on the 'macro' or systems approach. This stress upon educational plan- 
ning as an aggregative process 'in which a large number of different units interact., . and similar 
changes in the output can be achieved through many alternative variations in the components' \j 
has been of considerable service in the 'diagnosis' of education. On the other hand, and in a dynamic 
as opposed to a static sense, the aggregate systems approach requires to be supplemented by in- 
creased attention to the problems of sub-systems planning in order that it should be, in fact, an 
aggregative process. 

This point is implicit in Dror's comment on the possible weakness in the systems 
approach^/* A less optimistic implication of the systems view of public policy-making is that im- 
provements must reach a critical mass in order to influence the aggregative workings of the 'system'. 
Improvements which do not reach the relevant impact thresholds will, at best, be neutralized by 
countervailing adjustments of other components (e.g. a new planning method may be reacted to in a 
way making it an empty ritual), or at worst may in fact reduce the quality of aggregate policies 
(e.g. through possible boomerang effect, reducing belief in human intelligence with possible retreat 
to some types of mysticism, leader-ideology, etc., or by making and implementing wrong decisions 
more 'efficiently*, thus abolishing a basic social protective mechanism - inefficiency as reducing 
the dangers of foolish decisions and permitting slow and tacit learning). 

That the whole view in ay bo dissociated from the parts which give it validity is a danger 
implied in the definition of educational planning given by Dr. C. E. Beeby : 



J^/ Y. Dror, Some normative implications of a systems view of 
policy-making, Rand Corporation, 1968 

£/ Y. Dror, Ibid 

C, E. Beeby, Planning and the educational administrator , Paris, 
Unesco/lIEP, 196 7 (Fundamentals of Educational Planning, 4), 
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’Educational planning is the exercise of foresight in determining the policy, priorities and costs of 
an educational system , having due regard for economic and political realities, for the system's 
potential for growth and for the needs of the country and of the pupils served by the system’ (our 
underlining). 

The author notes that this definition differs from other recent definitions in several res- 
pects: (a) while stressing the importance of the new economic dimension to planning, it still covers 
processes that went on long before the economists became actively interested in the planning of educa- 
tion; (b) it draws no sharp line of distinction between the making of a plan, the adoption of a plan, and 
its implementation; (c) it lays stress on the political realities, on the balance of forces affecting 
the adoption of a plan; (d) it mentions the needs both of the country and of the children; (e) it gives 
special consideration to an educational system’s capacity for growth. 

This definition emphasizes the over-all view of planning the educational system. It identifies 
planning (see (c) above) with the planning process and hence with administration. It implies that it is 
possible and desirable to determine the aggregate movement of education from a central position. 

Its validity depends on whether planning at this level can be supported by the administrative pro- 
cesses required to produce and implement relevant plans. This is a matter of the scope of aggre- 
gate planning, its technical quality, of the institutional arrangements, reporting and co-ordination 
required to draw it up and decide on it, the structure of individual plans contained in it, the organiza- 
tion, controls and budgeting arrangements required to transform it into reality. The definition is 
acceptable and useful as an approach to planning at the central level. It requires modification in that 
it is necessary to place greater emphasis on the different stages of development of the planning pro- 
cess and on the need to work towards a structure of plans adapted to the different circumstances of 
control of education. 

The case for aggregate planning of education rests mainly on the benefits which can accrue 
in using resources wisely and obtaining sufficient investment and recurrent resources when educa- 
tion is part of short-term and perspective plans for economic and social development. These plans, 
imperative or indicative, provide a valuable series of goals in respect of certain key areas: 
investment, enrolment in relation to employment possibilities, flow of budgetary funds. But it is of 
decisive importance, in view of the social role of education, that the goals of education itself should 
be equally clearly defined in terms of reform of structure and content. This is frequently not the 
case. 

If we accept that perhaps as much as nine-tenths of available money, resources and 
administrative skills in education are devoted to meeting unavoidable obligations arising from 
past decisions, the field of manoeuvre for change and development in response to new economic cir- 
cumstances is circumscribed. The major problem is how to recast the disposition of the total effort 
over time, including the commitment of the marginal increments arising from growth. This is first 
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and foremost an educational problem. It has explosive social and political implications. This is 
apparent if we examine, to take two examples, the effects of the movement for the reform of secon- 
dary and higher education in France on the fulfilment of the French plan, or the introduction of com- 
prehensive secondary education in England as it affects central/local goal-setting. The planning of 
reform should be a determinant factor in the aggregate planning of education. It is a much more 
delicate and complex operation than the planning of resources in response to economic criteria. It 
shouldinvolve the widest consultation and careful planning, before political decisions are taken and 
goals are set as part of the national economic and social plan or the central establishment of 
national objectives. This is an argument for improved formulation of, and greater emphasis on, new 
standing plans for education within educational planning at all levels. 

Planning an educational system must take into account the dispersion of the sub-systems 
which compose it. It is difficult and sometimes undesirable or impossible to plan every element of 
the system centrally. Diagnosis at the central aggregative level provides a most important tool with 
which to assess the performance of the different sub-systems and on which to base proposals for 
improved and changed performance. But the realization of these goals is a matter of using the 
variety of instruments available to administration, ranging from direct control and operation to 
budgetary pressures and advice. For example, in the Soviet Union primary education is a local res- 
ponsibility, In many countries private education has only a tenuous connection with public policy. 
Universities are frequently worlds unto themselves. Non-formal education, which is potentially as 
important for national, social, and economic development as formal education, is widely diffused 
under many different ministries and bodies and its over-all goals are generally not examined in 
aggregate as part of systems diagnosis. Mass media are separately controlled and organized. 

Though all the above types of educational effort are part of the educational system in the wider 
sense they are frequently not included in its aggregative diagnosis. 

The difference between the plan at the central level which comes to nothing and the success- 
ful plan can be seen as the outcome of the incorporation of planning into administration at four levels 
the political, central professional, regional and local, and the institutional or 'on-the-job* levels. 
These levels are indicated in the chart on page 84 which represents one of many possible administra 
tive solutions. 

The political level determines the goals of education, provides the directives for plans, 
decides what proposals to approve, provides general supervision of the implementation of plans. 
These functions are normally vested in the minister of education, who is responsible to the 
prime minister and the cabinet. He is advised by the director-general of education and the board of 
education which represent the professional basis of administration as well as the complex structure 
of political, professional and social interests involved in education, respectively. It is rare for a 
minister to have the possibility of examining and determining a strategy for the development of the 
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Chart 1. The place of the Planning Unit within the educational system 




\J Personnel, building, equipment, supplies, textbooks, 
legal advisor, etc, , 

^ Primary, secondary, technical, higher, adult. 
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entire educational system in the sense discussed above. It is more common that he can do so for the 
system of public formal education. His field of decision should include both quantitative and qualita- 
tive planning (reform etc. ); the first, which deals with real resources is made easier when national 
economic and social planning is functioning, the second is frequently the subject of decisions with- 
out planning in response to political pressures. The decisive question is whether his decisions are 
based on the prepared advice of the professional central level and, in turn, whether effective links 
exist between that level and the two subordinate levels which ensure ’feasible' advice and subse- 
quent implementation of decisions. 

The goals of education are reflected in the perspective plan, the five-year plan, annual 
budgets for education and in the laws, policies and instructions which govern the day-to-day opera- 
tion of education. The second level of planning is one at which the professional work at the central 
national level takes place and where the central responsibility for planning and implementation re- 
sides. Planning in the sense of quantitative change or of reform of standing plans is undertaken by 
all the senior officers of the ministry but quantitative planning is better articulated than qualitative 
planning. 

Thus the line directors are responsible for preparing programmes for the respective levels 
and types of education and ensuring that these programmes are feasible in that they rest, at regional 
and local levels, on a structure of feasible projects* This is true for major programmes whether 
they concern teacher training, the supply and use of new text books or the introduction or use of new 
media. They control, or are in close contact with, the administration at regional and local levels 
and institutions through administrative staffs, inspectors and school directors. The formulation and 
implementation of plans depends on these directors and on the quality of their linkage with the two 
subordinate levels. It is clear that senior administrators in the line directorates must understand 
planning and be able to do it. The services directors and the director of the budget work closely 
with the line directors and integrate their planning with them. 

If all directorates and administration at its four levels are Involved in planning, what are 
the fiinctions of the planning unit at the central professional level in the ministry of education? 

Four major functions may be distinguished in relation to the preparation and evaluation of ■ 
aggregate plans: 

(a) the quantitative and qualitative diagnosis of educational services 
and the identification of the resource implications, and of alterna- 
tives involved in giving effect to defined goals (e.g. raising of the 
age of compulsory school attendance by one year); 

(b) calculation of total educational expenditure on the basis of political 
directives and formulating alternatives for educational enrolment 
programmes within the plan or budget period. This means the 
costing of total educatJ (inal enrolment programmes in terms of in- 
vestment and reciuM iTit expenditure, and discussion of proposals 
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with the ministry of economic planning and other bodies in order 
that they should be consistent with availabilities of finance, of 
real resources, and with national employment needs and 
possibilities; 

(c) ensuring the consistency in terms of finance, real resources and 
phasing of the programmes to meet the resource requirements 
implied by the enrolment programmes or by changes in the quality 
of education: teacher supply, building, equipment, materials and 
books, food and health facilities, transport; 

(d) following through the implementation of programmes which have 
been decided. 

Three conditions for successful work may be mentioned. First, in undertaking aggregate diagnosis 
and plan formulation, that the planning unit should have access to regular information flows from 
the regional and local levels of the educational system, other directorates, the national statistical 
office, universities and other bodies; this information concerns pupils, teachers, buildings, finance 
and all the other matters necessary for planning. Second, that the planning unit should co-operate 
with the line and service directorates in helping them to draw up programmes which are feasible, 
having regard to (i) the over-all manpower and financial constraints; (ii) the necessary preliminary 
work at the project level undertaken regionally and locally and by institutions. Third, that the direc- 
tor of the planning unit should have adequate communication with all directorates within the 
ministry and with the relevant bodies outside the ministry. 

If the central level is primarily concerned with macro-planning and administration, the 
regional and local levels are equally important in the formulation of plans and more important in 
their implementation on the ground. In England, for example, 146 local education authorities with 
responsibilities for populations ranging from 30 thousand to 4 million draw up the detailed plans for 
education under the supervision of the locally-elected bodies. Planning at the central (ministry of 
education and science) level is concerned with such matters as total finance for the school and uni- 
versity system, teacher supply, national programmes for change in education, improvement of 
educational standards, research. In France, which has a greater degree of direct control by the 
central government, work by the regional authorities on the carte scolaire, and in a number of other 
institutional forms, is vital in preparing the aggregate proposals for investment in new educational 
institutions and in implementing them once the plan has been adopted at the national level and money 
has been made available. 



_l/ In the chart, the director of planning works to the director-general 
of education but is hierarchically equal to the other directors in the 
ministry. This is a sensitive question and many solutions are adopted 
in practice. 
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The regional and local authorities provide the 'bricks and mortar' for the central planning 
of programmes by their planning of projects and carrying them out. Here is the Achilles heel of 
aggregate educational planning. If the national plan is not directly and realistically related to the 
total of regional and local requirements for change it will be impossible to implement. In other 
words, regional and local educational administrators must have undertaken a great deal of prelimin- 
ary work and discussion, in co-operation with all those responsible for the different practical steps 
of organizing new institutions or changing existing ones, in order that lots of feasible projects can 
add up at national level to a feasible programme. The machinery must also be adequate so that 
finance is promptly available and contracts made and carried out once the green light shines from 
the capital. 

Administrators at the regional and local levels require planning skill. Project identification, 
costing and detailed organization require experience and training. It is not only technical skill in 
defining detailed educational objectives, assembling data, preparing projects; it is also political 
skill, since the location and character of educational institutions is a matter of intense interest for 
many different groups. Thus while the total financial and resource limits and a variety of educational 
criteria for regional and local development will be indicated by the central authorities, the detailed 
working out of development will be undertaken regionally and locally. This is a difficult and time- 
consuming task. 

When it comes to implementation of programmes, speed, money flows and a structure of 
regional and local agreement (a political function) are essential. The improved techniques for pro- 
gramme implementation, programmed budgeting and critical path analysis depend on this structure 
of preliminary regional and local work. It is a matter of project preparation, arriving at the appro- 
priate decisions and implementing them. 

The fourth or institutional/ on-the-job level concerns the headmasters, teachers, pupils and 
inspectors, who are the link between the centre and the educational institution. At this level the 
standing plans concerning what is taught, and how it is taught (time-tables, methods, books) are 
applied and reforms introduced. Here is a major repository of wisdom, of teachers, directors, 
inspectors, pupils and parents in relation to reform; the administrative problem is to mobilize it. 

It is the place where all educational administration, in both its quantitative and qualitative aspects, 
is focused. 

In some countries there is more freedom available for headmasters and teachers to innovate, 
amend their standing plans, than in others. Since the main question underlying education and its plan- 
ning is to determine the purposes of education in the light of the needs of society, here at the 'grass 
roots' is the level where proposals for change may be discussed and tested. 

If, as we have seen, planning is done by administrators, together with their other tasks 
(organizing, assembling resources, supervising, controlling) it is an expertise the use of which is 
not confined to the planning unit at the central level, where four or five key persons are normally 
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identified (planning officer, assistant planning officer, statistician, accountant, architect). The line 
directorates and services directorates, regional officers and (where appropriate) local officers must 
be skilled in it. Educational planning officers are required in the cabinet of the minister aiid in the 
economic planning organization. 

Special attention requires to be given to the introduction of a planning structure at the four 
levels for the reform of education. Both quantitative and qualitative planning depend for their im- 
plementation on the understanding and support of the administrative and teaching staiffs, the pupils 
and the public. 

It is therefore necessary that personnel divisions of ministries of education should devise 
intensive programmes of training in planning in the country and abroad for administrators _l/ and 
that the ministry should take the necessary steps in organizing research and discussion to involve 
mass participation at the four levels in plan preparation and implementation. 

Conclusions 

The educational planning process and 'good* administration are identical. Educational planning is the 
forward-looking part of educational administration and the means by which administration can become 
modernized, in the sense of responding more effectively to the needs for change. It makes a more 
useful contribution according to the extent to which (a) different types of plans are integrated in the 
aggregate plan; (b) the four levels of administration are involved in building up this structure of 
planning and in implementing it according to the lines of budgetary and educational control. Arrange- 
ments for quantitative planning are weak in most countries in the above sense, arrangements for 
the planning of reform are weaker. However, in neither quantitative nor qualitative development is it 
possible to plan the 'educational system' from one day to the next; feasible programmes and projects 
at the regional level in respect of defined sub-systems already represent a useful start. 

Planning staff are required in greater numbers than is generally assumed, in order 
to provide a backbone structure of plans for administration. Quantitative planning is a technique 
and way of looking at educational development which any reasonably intelligent administrator with 



Administrators’ with the appropriate educational background make 
good planners and trained planners 'parachuted in' can make good 
administrators. 
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a head for figures and no fear of economics or economists can learn. _l/ But training is needed to 
enable him to learn it, and one of the first prerequisites for planning is an in-service and study 
abroad approach to training in and information about planning. The planning of reform is a technique, 
educational, sociological and political, which has yet to be clearly defined. This is the responsibility 
of the educational specialists at the different levels of administration and research* For both types of 
planning, which need to be closely meshed, it should be borne in mind that planning at the four levels 
is a technical, but also a secretarial and negotiating task. It covers a wide range of actions ranging 
from clarification of goals to fixing day-to-day schedules. It requires new techniques such as PERT 
and programmed budgeting so as to render programmes, projects and reform of standing plans, 
more effective in preparation and execution. It is part of good forward-looking administration. 



_l/ Y. Dror, Specialists vs. generalists , a miss-question, Rand 
Corporation, Santa Monica, 1968. 
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FUNCTIONAL ANAT.YSTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: THE CASE OF FRANCE 



by Raymond Poignant 



Introduction 

The originality of economic and social planning in France 
The origin of French planning dates back to January, 1946, with the creation of the Office 
of the Commissioner-General for the Plan, responsible for preparing the first plan for the 
restoration and modernisation of the French economy, at that time ruined by the cumulative effects 
of the great economic crisis of the nineteen-thirties and the Second World War. 

In 1970 the Fifth French Economic and Social Plan (1966-1970) will be completed and work 
on the preparation of the Sixth Plan (1971-197 5) is already well under way. French experience in 
this field is therefore now relatively long. 

It is no doubt, from some aspects, paradoxical, in a country where economic decisions 
still largely depend on the decisions of private business, to speak of 'national development plans 
it can nevertheless be said, objectively, that French planning remains a living reality, fairly 
closely integrated, as we shall see, in French administr’ative life, and, similarly, in political 
life, since the Plan is debated at length in Parliament, and, for example, the President of the 
Republic was able to say, on the occasion of the Fifth Plan, that its execution was ’an ardem 
national obligation ’ . 

According to the definition of Pierre Masse, former Commissioner-General for the Plan, 
French planning ' . . . is the sear’ch for a middle way , reconciling attachment to liberty and indivi- 
dual initiative with a common orientation of development ' . 

On the basis of this definition, a contrast could be drawn between ’imperative ' planning 
and French planning, which might be called purely ’indicative’. In practice, however, this con- 
trast must be qualified; it is no doubt true enough from the legal point of view, but it is much less 
so in fact: in the first place, what is called 'imperative ' planning always leaves a certain number 

of hazards in existence, inherent in any human enterprise of this kind; and secondly, the French 
Plans are a complex combination of decisions and forecasts, constituting something quite different 
from mere ’indications ' . 
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According to the definitions given in successive Planning Acts, the Plan constitutes: 

- the framework of investment programmes; 

- the guidelines for economic development and social progress. 

Tn other words it includes: 

economic growth targets , the achievement of which will be sought, 
in particular, by appropriate investments; 

- social policy targets ; 

- general policy directives , which the Government must follow in order 
to overcome the various constraints and reach the targets set. 

One of the difficulties of this planning is obviously the existence of businesses with rela- 



tively autonomous powers of decision on whom the Plans are not legally binding; nevertheless , 
the Plan, in so far as it constitutes a gigantic market survey, has an undoubted operational value 
since it guides business policy and determines government policy . 



Starting from the Second Plan (1954-1957) French planners began to set aggregate growth targets, 
and to include in these targets all economic and social activities including the development of the 
education system . 



Figure No. 1 shows the structure of these institutions and their main responsibilities. 

(a) The Institutions 

The structure of these institutions seems somewhat complicated; it is essentially explained by the 
fact that the Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan, was designed from the outset as a 
fairly ’lightweight ’ agency for leadership, coordination and the preparation of political judgments ; 
for this reason, the Minister for Economic Affairs and Finance has retained an important role in 
the preparatory studies for the Plan and in its execution (role of INSEE and the Directorate of Fore- 
casting) . 



Furthermore, the research agencies directly concerned with planning, or created to meet 



its needs, are themselves somewhat disparate (cf. Figure No. 1). The structure of these research 
agencies moreover raises difficult problems which have not been properly solved; should specialised 
institutes be developed, should there be more research contracts? How can the whole be effectively 
coordinated? 



The First Plan (1947-1953) was a sector plan limited to basic industrial activities. 



PART I 



THE CENTRAL PLANNING AGENCIES; THEIR FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONS 
A . THE INSTITUTIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE CENTRAL PLANNING 



AGENCIES 
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The greatest originality of these structures is the existence in the Office of the 
Commissioner-General for the Plan of a complex group of ( 'horizoi'tal ’ and ’vertical’) modernisa- 
tion commissions in which the work is done in common by: 

- experts from the central planning services and Ministries , 

- representatives of employers ’ groups , 

- trade union representatives , 

The ’vertical’ Commissions include the Commission responsible for setting the targets 
and assigning the resources for the School and University Plan discussed below. 

(b) The basic functions 
1. Basic economic information 

- perfecting economic and social information (development of national 
statistical services), 

- establishment of national accounts . 

2 , Exploration of possible lines of development 

- development of research preparatory to the formulation of the Plan, 

- elaboration of possible images of the future economy (technique of 
projections of the national accounts), 

- establishment of variants (growth rate, hours of work, etc.) so as 
to offer the political authorities a choice. 

3 , Coordination of the setting of sector targets 

4 , Permanent supervision of the consistency of sector targets with the 
fundamental equilibria of the Plan at the various stages of its formu- 
lation: 

- equilibrium of supply and demand for manpower, 

- general economic equilibrium (equilibrium of production and consump- 
tion , input-output tables) . 

- equilibrium of exports and imports , 

- equilibrium of saving and investment, 

- equilibrium of public income and public expenditure . 

5. The preparation of choices and political judgments at the different stages 
in the preparation of the Plan. 

6 . Coordination and supervision of execution : 

- supervision of investments of the public and private sector, 

- participation in the elaboration of annual budgets, 

- progress reports. 

B. THE CENTRAL PLANNING AGENCIES AND THE POLITICAL.' SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC WORLD 

(a) The central planning agencies and the political authorities 

This is a fundamental problem in a democracy, which is not easy to solve because of the necessary 

importance of the role of technicians. 

_1/ The structure of which has certain resemblances with that of 
Planning Ministries in Socialist countries. 
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The solution to the problem of 'deinocr’atic planning' has been sought.*. 

- in the permanent supervision and choice of the government in the 
successive technical stages of the elaboration of the Plan; 

- in Parliamentary supervision and vote at two stages; vote on the 

major options of the Plan and vote on the final detailed Plan (cf. Table 1). 

- by confining the teclinicians to the role of pi’oposing and preparing the 
choices . 

(b) The central planning agencies and the other authorities 

Relations between the Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan and the Ministry of Finance 
have been settled by a division of competence which experience has proved to be satisfactory, in so 
far as, in the words of a Finance Minister, 'the budget is the faithful servitor of the Plan. ’ 

Relations with other Ministerial departments are conducted on the following bases: 

- the Office of the Commissionei'-General has no administrative functions 
and therefore does not compete with the other autliorities ; 

- the specialists from the various aut.hoi’ities join in the work of the moder- 
nisation commissions (sector planning) within their competence, and most 
frequently lead the work; 

- to cope with these new tasks (participation in the prepai'atlon of a sector 
plan and execution of the Plan) the different Ministries have had to create 
and develop planning services and adapt their working methods accordingly. 

(c) The Plan and management and labour organisations 

From the beginning of French planning the need for a large participation of managenient and labour 
has been recognised in the modernisation commissions; this participation lies solely in the tech- 
nical field (role of experts). 

Regional reform and the related decentralisation of planning should result in extending 
this participation to regional level; (Regional consultative bodies, the 'C.O-D.E.R. ' , have 
already been created with the Fifth Plan) . 

CONCLUSION 

The success of a planning system of the type established in France depends on a whole series of 
factors: 

- Political determination; (is It or Is it not desired to define publicly and 
democratically the common development alms and to achieve them?) 

- the acceptance of the system by the traditional authorities and their 
adaptability to the new tasks (need for prudent and progressive action by 
the central planning agencies); 

- the desire for par'ticipation on the part of the leaders of social and 
economic life (trade vmions etc.); 

- the high quality of the technicians responsible for leading and coordinating 
all this work. 
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Table 1 . Major options of the IVth and Vth French plans 
I. Use of Gross Domestic Product 



(a) Private consumption 



(b) Government expenditure 

(c) Gross investments 

(d) Export/import baJance 

Total gross domestic product 
(constant prices) 

Aggregate growth index 

Annual growth 



1961 

(end of 
Illrd plan) 



1965 

(end of 
IVth plan) 
(actual) 



1970 

(end of 
Vth plan) 
(targets) 




II. Use of the growth to finance education (public and private ) 



1. As percentage of gross 


1961 


1965 


1970 


domestic product 








Current expenditure 1/ 


2, 94°i) 


3. 53“/i 


4. 70fo 


Capital expenditure 2/ 


0. 6 


00 

00 

O 


1. 10»/o 


Total 


3. 56 °o 


4. 36fo 


5. 80fo 


2. In absolute value (francs) 


1 Ij 000 million 


16. 700 million 


28, 000 million 



1/ Included in Government expenditure. 
2/ Included in Gross investments. 
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l^ART TT 

THE FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATTON OF THE PLANNING SERVK'ES OF 
THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE 
CENTRAL PLANNING AGENCIES 

As already indicated, the development aims of the French education system have been studied since 
the Second Plan in the context of planning work as a whole and integrated in the Planning Act passed 
by ParlLainent. The Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan, however, publishes, in 
addition to the Planning Act, the much more detailed report of the School and University Commission. 

A. THE RESPECTIVE COMPETENCE OF TI-TE OFFICE OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONER-GENERAL FOR THE PLAN AND THE MINISTRY OF 
EDUCATION 

(a) The content of the School and University Plan and the multiple levels 
and types of decision affecting education 

The detailed report published by the Office of the Commissioner-General on the occasion of the 
Fifth Plan included: 



1 . The quantitative targets for the development of the education system , 
at all levels, during the period of the Plan. These targets are set in 
the light, as far as possible, of all the factor.s which influence the 
development of ihe system: 

- population , 

“ social demand , 

- manpower requirements , 

- structural reform of the education system (organisation and length 
of studies , etc . ) 

- certain qualitative improvements (reduction of the pupil/teacher 
ratio , etc . . . ) . 

2. The material investments necessary to achieve these targets (number 
of new places to be created); the volume of investment finance is estab- 
lished on the basis of standardised unit costs; 

3 . A study of the administrative, financial and technical measures 
necessary to implement the investments as early and as cheaply as 
possible; 

4. A study of the desirable trend of the teaching body , and of the possibi- 
lities of ensuring the corresponding recruitment, with recommendations 
for the measures to be taken in ca.se of difficulty; 

5. Various studies on social measures for student aid, school tr-an sport, 
etc. , accompanied by conclusions for action. 

6. A programme of studies and research which it would be desirable to 
undertake in preparation foi‘ future Plans. The reaejing of this document 
ma>' seem to leave certain major prcjblems still in the dark, such as: 

- Ihc trend of the content of .studies and teaching methods, 

- the trend (»f c:in*rent, expenses and costs, etc. 
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Before passing jiuigment on this point, it is as well to recall that the process of elaborating 



and executing the plan calls for* a series of decisions which are very different: 

- in thei r level : from Parliament and the Council of Ministers to the 
Councils of local authorities and education estabiishmencs; 

- in thei r natUi' e : some affecting major financial options , others affecting 
increasingly specific quantitative or qualitative targets. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to include all types of decision concerned in the same 
doeumept J/: at the level of the Office of the Commissioner-General only over-all decisions are 
studied and formulalecj; they include, moreover, usually by implication, a whole series of other 
decisions, particularly of a qualitative nature, taken at other levels, and especially within the 
Ministry of Education itself. For example, the reform of curricula and timetables, methods of 
teaching mathematics, physics, etc. , are important problems, but problems wliich cannot be 
tac:kled within the Office of the Commissioner-General; the various consequences of the decisions 
of the Ministry of Education in the educational field are taken into account subsequently, in dis- 
cussing building standar’ds , teacher requirements, etc. 

l‘‘he content of the repor-t on the plan may, of course, evolve accoreJing to the division of 
competence establislied between the Office of the C(:)mrnissioner-General and tlie Ministry of 
Education . 



forms a serious gap in the r-epord; on the education plan. It is true that the pr-ojections of the 
national accounts which form the basis of the economic plan, and the- tables relating to general 
equilibria, include the trend of cur’rent expenditure on education, but the cor responding studies 
are niade (.nitside the l-’lanning Commission in an Inter-Ministerial Working Party and their 
r*esults are not published ^/, It will, however, be noted that the working out of a more thorough 
planning of current expenfliture is a problem of the general policy of planning public services, 
whicli extends beyond tlie scope of education and crannot be settled from this point of view alone. 

It may be hoped that the new work on the rationalisation of budget choices (RGB) now being done 
in Ihe Directorate of P’orecast ing may lead to progress in this field. 

(b) The predom inanc^e of the office of the Commissi oner- General for the 
Plan in the economic and financial aspec:ts of the education plan 
As the custodian of the intCM*nal consistency of the Plan and of financial equilibrium . the Office of 
11. G Comm issionor-General has competence to study and propose to the political authorities the 
major <)ptions of the Plan (the option between investment and consumption, productive investments, 



In any event, it miglit be thought that the absence of any planning of cur-rent expenditure 



j/ Tlii.s practice is not followed by any country whicdi has a planning .system. 

2/ 'Phe.so studies are, moj-eover , in their prx*sent state, still too summary; 
they provide a reliable or’der of magnitude for’ the trend of this expenditure, 
hui not a helpful instrument for selecting the options of the education plan . 
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collective investments, housing, the distribution of collective investments, e(c.). Thanks to tlie 
over-all view of the possible economic future given by the ’referenc.e outline '_!/ and its successive 
variants, the Office of tlie Commissioner-General, subject to the decisions of the political authori- 
ties , thus sets the pattern of the financial effort which seems necessary for education and training 
in the context of the Plan . 

The level of this expenditure is not fixed at one go, but, like the rest of the Plan, by 
s^uccessive approximations . in proportion as the various constituents of the Plan can be specified: 

- in the first phase of the establishment of the reference outline (end 
1963-beginning 1964 for the Fifth Plan), the technicians of the Office 
of the Commissioner-General, TNSFE and the Directorate of 
Forecasting of the Ministry of Finance , act practically on their own. but 

on the basis of general instructions issued by the government; nevertheless, 
in view of the capital importance of the figures in the reference outline, 
they associate the Rapporteurs-General of certain Commissions with 
their work, even at this stage; this is the case with the Education Plan : 

- during the phase of setting the major targets of the Plan (July 1964), 
light is thrown on the pr*oposals of the Commissioner-General by a pre- 
liminary opinion, supported by figures, of the School and University 
Commission at that stage, and although this is still an internal procedure 
of the Office of the Commissioner-General, the Ministry of Education 
contributes to the preparation of this pr‘eliminary opinion through its 
numerous repr*esentati ves on the Commission, and, in particular, by the 
studies which it submits to the Commission; 

- in the phase of the allocation (end 1964) of the block vote for capital equip- 
ment appropriations - which, in practice, means the number of new 
places to be created, which will result in the appi'opruations for r*unning 
costs - the Commissioner-General initiates proposals, and it is for the 
Minister of Education, if appropr*iate , to challenge them with the Prime 
Minister* for* his arbitration. 

Experience shows that, in the event of arbitration, the figures prepared in the Office of 
the Commissioner*-General , and his staff on the one hand and between the Chair*man and the 
Rapporteur-General of the Commission, on the other, are fairly generally accepted by the Prime 
Minister, whose decisions are obviously subject to the same constraints, from the point of view of 
the consistency of the Plan, as the pr'oposals of the Commissioner-General, This indicates the 
importance of the outline sketch ajrd , in general , tlie pr‘edom inant role of the Office of the 
Commi ssion.er-General in connect ion witli financing . 

This pei'fectly natural pr*eclorni nance of economists in decisions affecting the financing of 
education has not been incompatible with a large expansion of capital expenditure on schools and 
universities, and the inseparable current expenditure: 



2/ Preliminary draft of the Plan established at the beginning of the prepara- 
tory wor*k by the eentr*al planning services, especially thr*ough rhe merlium 
of proiections of the national accounts. 
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- in the course of the Fourtli Plan (1962-1965) in tlie c-ontext of an over-all 
growth rate of collective investments of 50 per cent over 1961 ( cC. Table 
No, 1) , the Ministry of Education benefited from super-pri ority (growth 
rate = 90 per cent); in this way, the investment expenditure of the 
Ministry of Education should have gone up, under the Plan, fi’om 0.62 
per cent of the Gross National Product (GNP) in 1961 to about 1 per cent 
of the GNP in 196 5 J/ ; 

in the course of the Fifth Plan (1966-1970) owing to the relatively high 
level reached by school and university investments in 1965, they were 
given no special priority, but they will again increase between 1965 and 
1970 at the average rate for public utility services, i,e, 54 per cent to 
55 per cent ( see Table No . 1 ) , a rate still well above the forecast growth 
of the- GNP (27 per cent to 28 per cent); in this way, the amount of school 
and university investments should rise to about 1,1 per cent to 1 . 2 per cent 
of GNP in 1970, that is to say, the highest level of all industrialised 
countries . 

(c) The educational competence of the Ministry of Education 

Tn any event, the Ministry of Education remains the 'technical' agency responsible for the national 
education policy and, in principle, retains full authority, within the context of Government and 
Parliamentary decisions , in such fields as; 

- structural reforms of the education system at all levels; 

- fixing curricula and timetables , 

- organisation of examinations, etc. 

These decisions, however, must first be submitted to the education councils _§/ and to 
the Higher Council of National Education ^/, 

Furthermore, it is the Ministry which is responsible for the execution of the education 
plan (creation of new establishments , recruitment and training of the teaching staff, etc.) , though 
under the super*vision of tliC: Comm issioner-Cieneral for* the Plan, especially on the occasion of 
the elaboration of successive budgets, 

(d) The inter-relations between the economic and financial aspects and 
the educational aspects of the Education Plan 

While it is possible, in theory, to distinguish the economic and financial responsibilities from the 
specifically educational responsibilities in establishing the education plan, there are in fact very 
close inter-relations between the different aspects of Ihe plan. 



J./ Tn fact, tliey scarcely exceeded 0.85 per cent owing to administrative 
difficulties in the use of cr*edits. 

2/ At Directorate level. 

^/A r*ecent reform of the Higher' Council of National Education has modified 
its n^embership and given a larger place to the representatives of parents 
and of economic activity; in particular, the Commissioner-Genei*al for the 
Plan becomes an ex officio member of the Council. 
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It might be thought that the 'education policy ' proposed by the Minister of Education and 
accepted by the Government and Parliament, (extension of compulsory full-time schooling from 
14 to 16, etc.), was binding on the Commissioner-General and the Minister of Finance and would 
be enough by itself to determine the level of expenditure to be included in the Plan. In practice, 
the example of the extension of compulsory schooling to 16 which, under the Ordinance of 
6 January 1959, came into application in 1967 , shows that educational reforms of any real magni- 
tude are not feasible unless they can be financed; but, in spite of the super-priority (plus 90 per 
cent) given to appropriations for education under the Fifth Plan (1962-1965) , it proved impossible, 
in the light of the preparatory work for the Fifth Plan, to set up by 1967 the whole network of 
first cycle secondary schools, which conditions both the general adoption of compulsory full-time 
schooling at the age of ten, and, in this context, the full application of the reform of the first 
cycle of secondary schooling J./. 

In any event, if economic and financial imperatives may lead to the phasing in time of the 
introduction of educational reforms , the responsibility for the educational concept of these reforms 
rests with the Minister of Education; this does not mean, moreover, that 'education policy' is an 
extraneous element of the national development plan, on the contrary, it is a key factor, both from 
the economic point of view (manpower training) and from the social point of view (improving the 
general cultural level of the population, democratisation of access to extended education, etc.) ; 
under the principle of the specialisation of competence , it is natural that responsibility for this 
policy, within the context of government and Parliamentary decisions , should rest with the com- 
petent technical authority, the Ministry of Education. 

But, from another angle, the Commissioner-General for the Plan is concerned with the 
development of the education system , on all matters affecting vocational and technical education 
at the different levels , and everything related to manpower policy . In this field , therefore , the 
setting of the quantitative development targets has higherto been a responsibility of the Commissions 
of the Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan, as will be seen below. Knowledge of these 
different targets should inform the Ministry of Education not only of the volume of the different 
streams of students, but of the structural reforms to be undertaken. For example, the recognition 
of the need for personnel with a 'short ' higher* training which emerged from the forecasting work 
(1978) of the Manpower Commission of the Office of the Commissioner-General was one of the 
decisive reasons for' the creation of the University Institutes of Technology. 



J/ Tlie complete network of first- cycle sc’hools can be set up only by virtue 
of the achievements under the Fifth Plan, that is to say, around 1972. 
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The 'qualitative* aspects of vocational and technical training, that is to say, i-eioi-ms in 
training methods, are not normally discussed in the modernisation comm issions , but the perurjanent 
"^taff of the Office of the Commissioner-General follow up these questions am] are consul led when 
decisions are prepared. 

In the last analysis , the magnitude of the changes which have been made in the French edu- 
cation system at the end of the nineteen-fifties and in the following decade have conferred growing 
importance on successive school and university plans; they will no longer be limited to defining 
the expansion of education in the traditional context, but will be the instrument for the application 
of educational reforms and, to a by no means negligible extent, the occasion for defining them 
more fully in the light of the concrete difficulties disclosed by the preparatiem of the Plan. 

As in all human undertakings, it must be recognised that the real distribution of i*espon- 
sibilitics between the Office of the Commissioner-General for* the Plan and the Ministry of Frluca- 
tion is linked, in spite of the officially established legal relationships, to the personality and 
working methods of the responsible ciiiefs concerned; the Minister and his heads of service, the 
Commissioner-General for the Plan, the Chairman and Rapporteur-General of the Education 
Commission for the Plan, etc.; in this way, within a legal context theoretically unchanged since 
the Second Plan, the r*eal burrlen of responsibility may shift one way or 1he other. 

B. THE DISTRT.BTJTION AND ARTICULATION OF TASKS IN TPTE ELABOR- 
ATION AND EXECUTION OF THE EDUCATION P1..AN (EXAMPLE OF 
THE VIFTU rLAls) 

Figure No. 2 shows: 

- fi rst , the internal organisation of the School and University Commission 
of the Offic:e of the Commissioner-General for the Plan, and that of the 
■Minis t ry o f K d u c* a t i o n t 

" secontlly , llie working relations established betweem the Commission and 
the various specialised services of the Ministry 

This dlagr*am shows how the educational planning worlc was ai'ticuiatefl fi*om the admini- 
strative point (d" view for the Fifth Plan. 

From the point of view of analysing the tasks, thi*ee major types of function can be dis- 
tinguished; 

- knowledge of the current system , constantly upclatetl: 

- exploration of the possible and desirable future of the education system, 
w\i:h a view >o setting the targets for the Plan; 

- execution of the Plan and supervision. 

We .set out below, in very summary fashion , the'way in which these tasks are distributed 
and executed: 
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Ma^^pouJe*' comm»S6tor> fl-rwl 5cA^6>e»i U¥\n/e4^ity commission. 

2 . ScAii>oi amd OLwUer^itV commission U&alch -faciWtie-s Cornmission. 



Adminisu-ative aspects of educational planning 



(a) Knowledge of the situation 

Knowledge of the situation in educ*ation at the end of the current Plan, which consiUtutes 
the necessary basis for the prepai*ation of the subsequent Plan . covers a wide \ arioly of questions . 
and this task is naturally divided among a number of services. 

1. Statistics on the education system (pi*esent position and trends) 

- enrolment statistics (number*s, streams, enrolnient I'atio , 
repeaters, graduates, etc.) and statistics of the teaching body 
(within the competence of tlie Central Statistics Sei-vice of the 
Ministr-y of Education); 

~ statistics of niaterial facilities (number of establishments, classes, 
ar-eas , rate of occupation of premises, obsolescence rate, miscel- 
laneous facilities, etc,) (competence of the Directorate of Equipment 
of the Ministr’V of Education) . 

' statistics and analysis of expenditure and costs (Budget Service and 
Planning Service, Directorate of Equipment) J./ 

- studies of educational psychology, and problems of guidance ; 
analysis of the hehavioLu- of different social groups moti\*ations of 
career choices, guidance melhods, etc. . , (Whn'k assigned to 
specialiscfl 1 iislitutes); 

- s:Muhesis of cLirreiU ediu.‘ational I'psearch (Study and Research Division 
of the Central Statislios Ser'vico and educational ser\'ices). 

2 . Statistics of the educational level of the populatif)n as a whole and of 

the worddng population in particular 

(Jua lificalioris of total populatit.)n and of the woi'*lv force ( Cf)rnpetence of INSEE and certain specialised 
centres or inslitul es) . 

As things sland at pi‘t?sent , this is a sectoi’ of statistical analysis which is still not greatly 
dex'oloped; the general Population Censuses still provide the basic infurriiatioJi . Tins source, valid 
for the population as a whole, is ill-adapterl to the analysis of the trend of qualification of the work 
foi-ce*. new statistical work is, however, now being undertaken in tliis field. 

(b) Exploring the futuro of the educalicni system 

1 * Setting ciuantitati\'e targets 

- population trenfls : population pi'ojections: projections of potimtial 
school population (INSEE) 

- the consequences of structural reforuns : establishment tif project i('>ns 
of enrolments, and discussion ( Centr^al Statistical Sc?rvice, IMinishw 
of Education, and T^lanning Commission) . 

- the con.sequerices of the evolution of socdal demand: establishment and 
discussion of projections, and choice tif assumptions to bo adopted 
(C'cMUral Slatisiics Ser’\-ice, iMinisIry of Efluca (ion and T'-’lanning 
Cormnission): 



j/ A.s alreariy poimofl out, the work fione in this sphere for current expcnrli- 
iLir‘e remains \c*ry summary and has nor yet led to the slandai-dlzation of 
running (;osts . 
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- the evolution of employment : establishnient of medium and long-te*‘m 
projections , establishment of mean correlations employment/training 
(Manpower Commission of the Plan and specialised i*esearch services); 

- the consequences of the evolution of employment on training plans in 
particular, on the development of second and thii’d degi’ee vocational 
and technical education; 

('Employment-training' group of the Planning Commission, and 
National Education Commission). 

2 , Setting qualitative tat‘gets 

- improving working conditions: teachei*/pupil ratio , standards of equip- 
ment (Planning Service and educational services, Ministry of Education, 
Planning Commission); 

- transforming the content of studies and teaching methods ; 

(Educational services and Councils of the Ministry of Education, in 
liaison with educational research centres); 

- New design of education establishments in the light of changes in edu- 
cation (Educational ser’vices and Directorate of Equipment , Ministry 
of Education); 

- Modernisation of management methods (0 and M Service , Ministry of 
Education) . 

3 . Forecasting the t.r-end of expenditure and costs 

- trend of unit running costs (Budget and Planning Services of Ministry 
of Education in liaison with Ministry of Finance): 

- trend of unit capital costs (Directorate of Equipment and Planning 
Commi ssion); 

- trend of expenditure and discussion of quantitative and qualitative 
variants (Planning Commission). 

4 . Arbitration between possible variants: 

(Planning Commission and political authorities). 

f5 . Setting the final targets of the Plan after political arbitration 

(Planning Service, Ministry of Education and Planning Commission). 

Note : It will be noted that all this work calls for very close cooperation 
between the Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan and its 
vertical specialised Commission on the one hand, and the Ministry of 
Education and all its ser-vices, on the other. 

(c) Execution of the Plan 

The execution of the school and university plan, in its different phases, and from its dif- 
ferent aspects, is essentially a matter for the Ministry of Education, in liaison with the Office of 
the Commissioner-General for the Plan and with the Ministry of Finance. 

1. Elaboration and discussion of the annual progress of the budget : 

Budget and Planning Services, Ministry of Education , 
Commissioner-General for the Plan and Ministry of Finance. 
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2 . Siting of new establishments 

National and l^ogional .School Mapping and Planning Sc‘rvicc‘, Ministry of 
Education , in liaison with the Territorial l)e\elopmeni .Services. 

3 . Laying-down of teaching pr^ogran^mes J/ 

School mapping service acting in liaison, for pr‘ofessional and technical 
establishments, with the regional and national levels of technical edu- 
cation . 

4 . Provision of Facilities 

( Di rectorate of Equipment, Ministry of Education , and regional and 
local services of the Ministry of Education). 

5 . Recruitment and training of teachers 

(Educational services of the Ministi'y of Education ami Regional and 
Departmental Centres). 

6 . Introduction of educational reforms 

(Educational services of the Ministry of Education, in liaison witii 
Regional ser*vices and education establishments). 

7 . Annual supervision of the execution of the Plan 

(Planning Sor\dco, Planning Ctnnmission and T^arliamenl) . 

G NE H A L. CON L PSTON 

(a) The fundamental value of the f'rench planning sel-up; an insti tutionali sed 
pi-Qcess for reflection and fleci si cm -making at national level 
'The c‘ha i-acterist.i c and essential valuer of the Fr^ench planning sot- up is that it affoi'ds the? framework 
for a per-niarient deci sion-niaki ng process which, from one Fi\'*o-Yeai* Plan to the next, determines 
or oi-ionts, cifler wide discuission , the gencjral ex’oluiion of the education system in France. 

Tlio pr-oecss of decisioti as.sociates the genor*al social , ec(jnomic and financial competences 
of the Cumrn 1 ssiunor-Gener-al for the Plan with the technical CHU'iipetences of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in acc?or<)anco with a fairly logical di\'i.slon of responsibi 1 it) es , the value of which has been 
p 1 •(.) V e d by t?x pe r- i e n ce . 

Naturally , this ])lanning; organisation can be cidtioisod for discharging soiiie of the 
fnnedions desendbed above 2/ no doubt somewhat imper-fectly; its imperfections , which are inlicrent 
in the ver*y nature of such an undertaking as .soon as it comes to practical application insteac] of 



_!/ i;is' 'teaching prog/'ajnnies ' is meant the finalising of insl rued ional pro- 
grammes (total nnmbfM* of pupils, bi-e^akch.nvn by specialisations, eU:.) 
fm* eac'h t>f ilu? c'stabUshrnent.s tc.> be v;reated m’ developed during the 
planning pein'od. Ex* means tliese? beaching* progi'ammes ' fhe loerall 
)rir‘g(us, 1)\ !o\el.s anrl tx'pos of training, of the Planning CtJinnii ssion 
are l.H*ol.;en down aiv.ong the various .S])Ccuali7.utions lauglil. 

r-'.spoc* Lai ly cxperimcnUaFion and the fli.ssem inn i i o)i of i nfcirmoii . 
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theoretical conception, should not make us overlook its fundamental merit: too many so-called 

draft plans or commission reports have no greater value than that of a study of documentation 
with no immediate consequence from the point of view of political decision for us not to recognise 
the value of a set-up which necessarily leads from reflection to political decision and to execution. 

Having reached this stage, however, French educational planning is in duty bound to 
evolve in various directions; we cannot consider them all j/ but we will stress the most 
imoortant one. 

(b) The improved coordination of the quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of the Plan 

Historically, the first French school and university plans worked out in the specialised Commission 
of the Office of the Commissioner-General for the Plan concentrated essentially on the quantitative 
aspects of the development of the education system; as already indicated , the work of the 
Commissioner-General's Office took account of the educational evolution defined by the services 
and councils of the Ministry of Education, but did not discuss it. 

This division of functions is , to a large extent, logical, and meets a practical need, but 
it nevertheless raises the delicate question of the trend of relations between quantity and quality 
already referred to. 

In the past , owing to the quantitative priorities resulting from the extraordinary French 
'school explosion* (see Table No. 2) , the Plan was quite naturally both the driving force and the 
instrument of the quantitative expansion of the system; at the same time, the Plan was also the 
instrument for implementing major structural reforms , such as the creation of University Hospital 
Centres , the structural reform of secondary education establishments , the creation of University 
Institutes of Technology , etc.: nevertheless, the Plan has so far given very little place to what is 
nowadays called the 'educational renovation' . 

Owing to the relative decline in the quantitative expansion of the French education system 
during the Sixth' Plan (1971-1975) and the solution of cei’tain types of problem which were formerly 
of major importance, it is highly probable that the Ministry of Education will in future be able to 
concentrate its attention more closely on the integration of 'educational renovation' into the Plan. 

It must nevertheless be recognised that the integration of educational innovations as a 
major element in future plans . calls for firm determination at the top level (Minister, Secretary- 
General, etc. .) and cannot flow from the initiative of the Planning Commission itself. It will be 
noted that the preliminary report of a joint Working Party of the Office of the Commissioner-General 



j/ The question of decentralisation of planning to regional level and estab- 
lishment level is also a very important subject for reflection. 
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and the Ministry of Education \J certainly seems to orient the preparation of the Sixth Plan in this 
direction. Only the future will tell whether, from the administrative point of view, it will he possible 
to integrate in the next report on the Sixth Plan real elements of decision in the matter of educational 
renovation . 



\J Report of the Working Parties known as 'Fresque de 1 'Education ' , of 
February, 1969, followed by the constitution, on 21 March, 1969 of twenty 
specialised working parties, mostly on educational problems (Official 
Bulletin of the Ministry of Education , No. 23, 5th June, 1969). 
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SOME REFLECTTONS ON THE ADMINISTRATTVE ^SPECTS 
OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 



by Veda Prakasha 



One of the persisting criticisms of educational planning in India is that it has been stronger on 
•formulation’ than on 'implementation’. The Government of India Resolution of 14 July 1964, 
appointing the last Education Commission (1964-1966) under the Chairmanship of Dr. D.S. Kothari , 
for instance , draws attention to the fact that 'a wide and distressing gulf continues to persist 
between thought and action • • • ' J/ 

This paper is concerned with two major criticisms of Indian educational planning. 

One is that the educational administrator has on the whole neglected the qualitative improve- 
ment of education in favour of its expansion. The other is that both planning and implemen- 
tation in the field of education in India have been highly centralized. Its only other limited 
interest is briefly to suggest a hypothesis for the slowness of change both in the structure and 
functioning of educational administration in the country, despite frequent identification of the 
self-same major problems in this area. 

First of all, it is necessary to say a few words about the general context of educa- 
tional planning in India. Education in India is essentially a State subject, though certain 
matters such as 'co-ordination and determination of standards in institutions for higher edu- 
cation or research and scientific and technical institutions ' are a Central responsibility. 

This means that each of the seventeen States is free to develop an educational system of its 
own. This explains the great diversity of educational structures, instructional media, 
curriculum content and examination practices in the country. Universities and other institu- 
tions of higher learning are generally autonomous and function independently both of the 
Centre and the State Governments. At present, there are seventy-two universities and some 
3,000 colleges imparting university level education. Enrolments in the third level institu- 
tions are in the neighbourhood of two million and the number of teachers more than 100,000. 




1/ Education Commission (1964-1966) Report, p. 591. 
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Apart from State Governments and the universities, local authorities also have major- 
educational responsibilities. Municipal authorities and Panchayati Raj j/ institutions are 
associated with the management of primary and sometimes secondary education in several 
parts of the country. 

Equally important is the role of voluntary or private organizations in the management 
of education. The following table gives information regarding the extent of private enterprise 
in education. The figures relate to 1960-1961 and are a little dated but the picture substantially 
remains the same. 

Table 1. Percentage of non-governmental educational institutions 
t o total number of educational institutions (1960-1961) 



Stage or sector 


Percentage 


1 , 


Pre-primary 


70.9 


2 . 


Lower primar*y 


22.2 


3, 


Higher primary 


27.1 


4. 


Secondary 


69.2 


5 , 


Vocational schools 


57.4 


G , 


Special schools 


79.0 


7 , 


Institutions for higher (general) education 


78.8 


8. 


C'olleges pr'ofossional ecli.u'ation 


49.8 


9. 


Colleges for special education 


74.9 


Total for' all sectors 


33.2 


Source 


: Education Commission Report, p.446. 




Origin 


of educational planning 





Although educational planning in the formal sense of the term came into being with the 
commencement of the First Five-Year Plan in 1951, planning activity in education had started 
somewhat earlier. The Indian National Congress, for instance, had set up in 1938 a National 
Planning Committee for drawing up a national plan for social and economic development under 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, The National Committee had appointed two 
committees - one for general education and the oilier for* technical education and development 
of research. Unfortunately , the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 led to the arrests of 
many national leader’s and as such the wor*k of the Committee could not make much headway. 



\_/ 'Hie Panchayati Haj Institutions are agencies of Government and 
adniinist j-ation al the local level. 
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On the Go\'ernment side , the task of preparing the first comprehensi'/e plan of educa- 
tion in the country was undertaken by the Central Ad\‘isory Board of Education, the highest 
consultative body for education at the national le\'el . Between 1938 and 1943 the Board appoin- 
ted a number of committees to report and make recommendations on different aspects of edu- 
cation, The analyses and recommendations of these committees were used towards the pre- 
paration of a comprehensit'e plan of educational dex’elopment for the country’ in 1944 . This 
document, popularly known as the ’Sargent Report' - after the name of the then Education 
Commissioner to the Government of India, Sir John Sargent - covers a period of forty years, 
that is fr*om 1945 to 1.985. Although , because of its many limitations, tlie plan was never 
accepted for implementation, it is widely recognized to be in many wa\‘s the most well-knit 
and comprehensi\'e educational plan prepared so far. 

The First Plan was inaugurated in 1951 and co\'ei*ed the period 1951 to 1955. The Plan 
lacked unity and did not \‘ery much reflect an\- clear order of priorities. It was largely an 
assortment of the post-war educational programmes of different states at that time. 

The Second Plan co\*ered the period 1956 to I960, The Plan was designed among 
other things to reach certain targets of expansion of educational facilities at different 
let’els , and paid some anention lo the question of impro\'ing the salary scales of teachers. 
Here again , the go\‘erihng facrot' was more the a\ ailabilir\‘ of resources rather than the 
achievement of predetermined objecti\-es . 

The Third Plan co\*ered the period 1961 to 1965 and tried to pro\'ide for needs both 
of expansion as well as of consolidation. As usual the resources constraint again turned out 
to l)e a major limiting factor. 

On account of a number of serious economic and financial difficulties , the launching 
of the Fourth Plan could not take place until after March 1969. During the three inter\'ening 
\'eai*3 , !;r,at is, 1966, 1967, and lu6o , planning at ^he C/erri'e and in the States was in the 
form of annual plans onl\’ . 

Plan achie\’ements 

One important achie\ emem of educational planning during the last two decades or so has been 
the upprececlented expansion of education at all levels. The total enrolment at all stages oi 
education in 1950-1951 was 24 million; in 1965-1966 the figure stood at TO million. This gi\'es 
an average annual growth i‘aie of 7,4 per cen" . The following table gi\'es some of the details 
of this growth: 



lOG 



•\iiiriiniyli‘nll\-c* aspects ediiL-ational plantiiii,a 



'1 ■ (il >1 c- I'-! . ( ; r owt li o)‘ t-nrolnu-^iP ')l»jasaj u.l.?, * 



N (,'a I'S 



SI . 



No. 


Slage 




1 0:30- 1051 


1 \)n 


3- 1 niiO 


1 . 


P/‘e-p rijiia ry 


5 


1 77 (1 n.3) 


i 1 773 


{2n .7) 


2 , 


Lowcm’ primary {r^IX’') 


1 3 


(i5I (37. f!) 


37 000 


{00.2) 


3 * 


iriglier primary (V'-VH) 


3 


2 28 f 1 3 .m 


12 34 0 


(35.0) 


4 . 


Lower ser-ondary 












(a' Clfuier’al 


1 


■Kil 


.3 !)00 






(!)^ \‘oca'.i onal 




-Ki 


1 37 






30! a 1 


1 


f,()7 (<>-ro 


il 1 27 


no . n 


3 . 


Higher sorondaj‘\ (Xl-Xll) 












(a) General 




i ')7 


0 34 






(i‘)) o<.:a t i ona 1 




1 3 3 


3r.4 






3'(d,a 1 




3i!2 (1.!)) 


1 :?.!)o 


( 7 . {'n 


6 . 


1 'ndorgradtia fi? 












lai Ger.L-rul 




1 1) ! 


7 50 






(10 lM‘of’essii.nial 




50 


227 






3'uta 1 




241 (1.2) 


!]3i) 


(3 Mi) 


( . 


1 V)si gr'adiiaU;' 












{General and professional) 




32 (0.1) 


i 03 


(0.4) 


Son roe: 


: l\(‘porl of Mie iOluocillon Comm ission 


)000). p, .7: 


P.J 



J;' Tcitals do noi laH'.’ l)ec:aiiye oT roiaulin^. 

' 1 / ri'H.: !‘i £T;u I •(■:•. s in pa !“ 0 i d lies i s indic-ato die pe i'or*nt a j.i;es fo Mir* prspula- 
non in eor’i'cnsponMiipu' age groups. 



•\ ni').si ht'anenip.g roa;ui*e ni’ ;his e '^pa ns i on das l)fon Mu* grouch oT girls' r-duc-aMon. TahU' 3 
st-’s o)U ;h(: jrtfitn IVx^us, 
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Table 3 . Education of girls (1950-1965) 



1950- : 


' 95 1 


1 965 - 1 966 


1 . Enrolment of girls in classes T-V 

(1) Total enrolment (in 000 's) 5 


385 


18 145 


(2) Number of girls for every 
100 boys enrolled 


39 


55 


2. Enrolment of girls in classes VI-VIII 
(1) Total enrolment (in 000 ’s) 


534 


2 839 


(2) Number of girls for every 100 
boys enrolled 


21 


35 


3. I'hirol nuuh of girls in classes TX-XI 
(1) 'Total onrolmont 000 's) 


1 0 3 


1 009 


(2) Nuniljer of girTs for evor*y 100 I)oys 
t'nr*oilocl 


1 5 


20 


4. 1'hu‘olment ol' girls at Uu? iiniversily stage 
(genor*al ocliieation) 






(1) 'Total enrobncuif (iti 000 's) 


40 


271 


(2) NurTibei* of girls for every I 00 boys 
e-nrolleci 


1 4 


24 


5. ETU'oJment of girls in v'ocalionai cc.)ur*scs 
(school standard) 






( 1 ) 'Total enrolment (in 000 *s) 


4 1 


1 20 


(2) Number of girls for every 100 boys 
enrolled 


28 


23 


6. Enrolment of girls in professional courses 
(collegiate standard) 






(1) Total enrolment (in 000 's) 


5 


50 


(2) Number of girls for every 100 boys 
enrolled 


5 


14 



Source ; Education Commission Report, p. 136. 



The rate of expansion of education of girls has actually been faster than that of boys and, as 
revealed by tlie figures, the gap between them and the boys is steadily closing. 

This, however, does not mean that the people of India have over-educated themselves! 
Of the total adult population, 7 0 per cent or so is still illiterate. The Constitutional Directive 
enjoining upon the State the responsibility to provide free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 is still a distant goal and according to the forecast made by the 
Kothari Commission may not be actually reached for another fifteen years or more. At the 
scconciar*y stage (post- 14) not more than 18 to 19 per cent of the children in the relevant age 
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^roLip are estirnaterl to he enrolled as ye\. . At the university stage the proportion is only about 
2 . r> to 3 pci’ cent against the estimated pi’oporiion of 5 to 10 per cent in counii’ics such as tlio 
Ihiitecl Kingdom and France and of over 40 per cent in the T\S.A. llowever, in aggr'egate 
terms tlie Indian system of education has already become the biggest among all die countries 
in membership of the United Nations. The total enrolments are of the orrler of 70 million; 
and the number of institutions and teachers of the order of aOtl.OOO and over 2 million 
respo'cti vely • 

Equally phenomenal has been the increase in educational expenditure. In 1940 “1047 , 
the lotal educational expenditure in ]3rltish India (l.e. excluding Indian States, for which 
comparable data ai’e not available) was Hs. 377 million, that is, an expenditure of about 
Hs . 1.8 per person. A I the end of the 9’hird Plan period (1961-1965), the lotal expenditure? on 
education was estimated at Tls. 6,000 million, or approximately Rs. 12 per person (at currenl 
prices). 'I'his means a cumulative increase of 11.7 per cent' The total educational expenditure 
was 1.2 per c-enf of the national income in 1951. U rose to 1.9 per cent at the end of the T-'lrst 
Pl^in, 2.4 pe?' cen< at the end of the Second and 2.9 per cent at the end of the Third. Tt is 
iniere.siLng to note thar the* rare of growth of the educational expenditure in the first three 
Plans is 2.2 times the rate of growth of national income (at current pr’lces). 

However, the proportion of national Income devoted to education in this country is 
still small as compared to tlie pi’oportion in the advanced countries. For instance, .Japan, 
tuy. , USKU, n rr? s]:>ending considerably more than 6 per cent of their* GNP on education, 
which is twice as much as the proportion spent in India. T^)Ut it should not be forgotten that 
in couniries with a low level of income the disposable surplus is exceedingly small, and as 
such tlie same level of expenditure in ] 30 or countries signifies a niueh greater effort to 
promote education than in the more affluent economies. 

Has 'quality' been neglected ? 

With this record of educational development as the background the question whetlier or not 
the implementation of educational plans in the country has been at least reasonably c?fficient 
and satisfactory is now ripe for consideration. 

If a critical student of the Indian economy were to pronounce a judgment on the 
heal I h and behaviour of the Indian economy since 1951 he would inescapably have to make a 
stud> of iho acuual annual growth rates against those targeted. Tt is only such comparison 
over a number of years that has revealed a continuing gap between promise and performance. 
P^or instance, in the Second Plan, the national Income increased b\' 3.7 per C'ent against the 
[Man target of 5 per cent. Tn the first Uiree year’s of the Thirrl Plan the increase was only 
,3. 1 per C'ent against, a target of 5.4 per* cent. Aluch of the criticism against tlie formulation 
and inipiementation of economic planning in this country derives essentially from this gap 
between the 'target* and the reality, the latter always falling short of the former. I.^et ns now 
employ the same methodology in judging the performance of education. 
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Some statistical data concerning the growth of education since 1950 were presented 
in Table 2. Let us look again at the growth of education since 1960- 1901. The enrolment in 
classes I-Y increased from 35 million in 1960-1 961 to 56 million in 1968-1969; in classes 
VT-Vin from 7 million to 13 million; in classes IX-XI from 3 million to about 7 million; and 
at the university stage (for arts, science and commerce faculties) from 0.74 million to 
1.69 million. The admission capacity in engineering and technological institutions increased 
from 14,000 to 25,000 at the degree level and from 26,000 to 48,600 at the diploma level. 

It is only in the case of the provision of compulsory free education that performance 
has not been so good. Even here, however, it has been estimated that by 1968-1969, 63 per 
cent of the children in the age group 6 to 14 were at school. Perhaps the only other major 
sector in which performance has been extremely disappointing is that of adult education. A 
careful study of the financial provisions for and physical targets of adult education in the 
Five-Year Plans of different States will show, however, that due to various difficulties, par- 
ticularly social and economic as revealed by field experience , it has not been possible to ac- 
cord any high priority to this particular programme in educational planning so far. Considering 
the picture as a whole, there is no doubt that as compared to that of economic planning, the 
record of education has been distinctly impressive. Why should not this be an occasion, there- 
fore , to congratulate the educational administrator? 

It will perhaps be promptly replied that this growth of education does not justify any 
special bouquets to the educational administrator because much of the present expansion was 
inevitable and would have taken place in any case, planning or no planning. The demographic 
pressures, the upsurge of democrac 3 ^, the promises made by different political parties during 
the national struggle for independence , the claims of the under-privileged sections of the 
community for social and economic justice and the global situation as a whole have all been 
powerfully on the side of expansion. 

But in that case was not planning really redundant? Presuming tiiat it was , why should 
the educational administrator be blamed, even partly, for what has happened? 

Here attention is likely to be drawn to the fact that such rapid expansion in enrolments 
has put a severe strain on the physical facilities and teaching personnel. In such a situation, the 
administrator’s preoccupation should have been with quality. What actually happened, on the 
other hand, was that in many State Plans of education there was hardly any recognition of the 
importance of quality programmes , such as improvement of salary scales and service con- 
ditions of teachers; provision of adequate buildings and school equipment; improvement of 
school supervision; and development of better curricula, textbooks, reading materials and 
teaching techniques etc. In others, funds meant for these or similar quality programmes 
were freely diverted to meet the pressures for expansion. This should have been effectively 
prevented. In other words , if the educational administrator had not forgotten his duty by 
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quality, standards would not have caved in the way they actually have. Attrition r*ates at all 
stages, particularly at the elementary stage, would not have been so high as at present; 
failure rates in diffei’ent public and university examinations would have been lower and on the 
whole the educational situation might have been more cheerful. 

A basic premise on which the present criticism of educational administration rests 
is that, as a result of its recent growth the quality of education has declined sharply. Is the 
premise a valid one? 

The Kotliari Commission has gone on record to say that the nun^ber of educational 
and research institutions doing work of a high standard is definitely larger today than ever 
before in the history of this country. Similarly, the number of able and promising students 
at all stages today is larger than ever before. True, the presence of an extremely large 
number of first generation learners in schools and oiher institutions in the country temporarily 
has put some strain on standards, but this cannot by itself be taken to mean that therefore the 
over-all standards have come down significantly! In the absence of scientific evidence it is 
difficult to settle this controversy one way or the other. 

However, it must be admitted that standards of research and training in Indian institu- 
tions are generally not accorded any high recognition in the advanced countries. But when were 
they? While collecting evidence on standards the Radhakidshnan Commission (1949) had occasion 
to record this: 

'Many of our witnesses have expressed the opinion that the average 
standards of our university teaching and examinations are low and 
one principal of a degree college maintained that an average graduate 
of an Indian university was not very much superior' to a matriculate 
of a British university }J 

Essentially , the same view has been taken by the Kothari Commission: 

'Our universities do a good deal of work which really belongs to the 
secondary school and the latter in its turn does a good deal of work 
of the primary schools ' . ^ 

The fact of the matter is that the term quality as commonly used in educational dis- 
cussions and u''rltings is a vague one and means different things to different people. In any 
meaningful sense the term 'quality of education ' must refer fo the degree to which it 
(education) achieves the basic educational objectives. If a scientific answer has to be found 
to the question whether or not the recent expansion of education has resulted in the lowering 
of its quality, it is first necessary to define educational objectives, then to measure the 
extent to which education is actually achieving them and finally to compare this extent with the 
extent of achie\*oment in the pre-plan period. 

J/ Report of the University Education Commission (December 1J)48 - 

August J949), Vol. I, p. 84. 

^ Education Commission Report , p. 41. 
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Concerning quality-oriented programmes, it is only fair to state that consistently with 
the resources position and urgent demands for expansion, due regard has in\'ariably been given 
to their inclusion in many of the State Plans since 1951. The quality plea is no stranger to 
Indian education. In fact, one of the unique merits of the Sargent Plan was that it was a quality 
plan through and through. But as was mentioned earlier, the Plan was considered to be un- 
inspiring and impracticable and was never accepted for implementation. As for diversion of 
funds from quality to expansion in certain cases, it is a moot point whether responsibility 
here belongs to the administrator or to the political decision-maker. 

But let us assume for the sake of argument that the quality of education has actually 
gone down in recent years. In what material ways would the present situation have been 
different if the quality of education had not deteriorated or if it had actually gone up instead? 

Perhaps one of the first things to be mentioned will be that the present wastage and 
stagnation rates so characteristic of the early stages of education would have diminished 
considerably. But apart from other consequences, does this not mean that in- that case numbers 
at the lower levels would have exerted an e\'en stronger pressure at the secondary and other 
levels? This would have resulted in even higher enrolments in secondary schools and colleges 
and possibly in certain professional and '/ocational types of institutions as well. 

Probably another consequence would have been that failure rates in different public 
exaniinations would have come down and the proportions of those qualifying in the first and 
second divisions J/ gone up. This means that in that case the number of graduates at different 
varieties would have been even larger than at present and that the average performance of 
graduates of different kinds would have been distinctly superior to their present performance. 

But would not, in the present social and economic circumstances of the country, such 
a situation have been even more unfortunate? Considering the growing unemployment among 
school and university graduates, which in recent years has surged forward to engulf even 
engineers and technicians , would not such a situation be altogether far more frustrating 
individually, and far more explosive socially and politically? 

It might be argued that a better quality of education would have enabled school and 
college graduates not to seek or wait for employment but to create it. This is mere wishful 
thinking. Nowhere and at no time in its entire history has the record of education been very 
convincing in this respect. In the main, education 's record has always been one of preparation 
for employment and not one of its creation. 



I \_f The term 'Division ' is commonly used in India to categorize 

successful performance in the public or university examinations. 

, For placement in the First Division a student must secure 60 per 

cent of the total marks or more. For Second Division he must 
secure at least 45 per cent, Successful candidates securing less than 
45 per cent are usually placed in the Third Division. 
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One thing is clear. The charge that educational planning and administration have neg- 
lected quality cannot be taken at: its face value. It needs a careful study. 

Is there too much centralization in educational planning ? 

Apart from the alleged neglect of quality, another major criticism of educational planning in this 
country has been its ever-increasing tendency towards centralization. Tiie charge is that with 
tlie adoption of the technique of five-year plans and the creation of the Planning Commission, 
a good part of the authority to determine policies and priorities and to make resource alloca- 
tions in different fields, including education, has now shifted to the Centre. The pattern of 
outlays and priorities set by the Centre, in conjunction with the present form of Central 
assistance to the States, is said to have distorted the States ' own perception of their needs and 
priorities . 

P>efore looking into this charge, it is important to point out that tiie Central Covern- 
meni’s intei-ost in evolving a national syslem of education is much older than the l*’i.ve-Ycar 
Plans or even Independence . WiUiout going too far into the history of Centre- State relations 
in the field of education, it should suffice to mention that the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (originally established in 1921, dissolved in 1923 and revived in 1.935) has always 
interested itself in the development of a national system of education. A reference to the 
Sargent Plan prepared in 1944 was made earlier. In 1947, the. Central Ministry of Education 
appointed a University Education Commission to consider and make recommendations in 
regard to different aspects of university education in the country. In 1.952, the Ministry appoin- 
ted a Secondary Education Commission to report on secondary education and make recom- 
mendations for its reorganization and qualitative improvement. The Central Government has 
not appointed any commission on primary or elementary education so far, but several all- 
Tndia bodies appointed by it from time to time have reported and advised on elementary educa- 
tion, including basic education. 

The Iasi in the series of Education Commissions to be appointed by the Government of 
India is the Education Commission ( 1964- 1.9G6) . The recommendations made by this Commission 
were carefully examined by the Government in consultation with Members of Parliament, State 
Ministers of Education, Vice-Chancellors of Universities, etc. and a statement on national 
policy on education - the first of its kind since Independence - was issued in July, 1968. The 
main paragraphs of the statement relate to Free and Compulsory Education, Status, Emolu- 
ments and Education of Teachers, Development of Languages, TCqualization of Educational 
Opportunity, Identification of Talent, Work-experience and National Service, Science Educa- 
tion and Research, Education for Agriculture and Industry, Production of Hooks, Examinations, 
Secondary Education, University Education, Part-time Education and Correspondence Courses, 
Spread of Literacy and Adult Education, Games and Sports, Education of Minorities, and the 
Educational Structure, in that order. 
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This continuing interest of the Centre in matters educational apart, it is a fact that 
with the establishment of the Planning Commission and the formulation and implementation of. 
five-year plans the financial dependence of the States on the Centre has increased considerably 
and reinforced the growing trend towards centralism. In many ways, however, such a develop- 
ment was inevitable. As pointed out by the Administrative Reforms Commission in one of its 
reports ’.. . it (planning) needs to be centralized to ensure co-ordination, proper allocation 
of resources and full attention to national needs and objectives ’ . J/ Such trends towards 
centralization, particularly in education, have taken place in other democratic countries also 
and can by no means be said to have been entirely unforeseeable. 

It would be pertinent to mention at this stage that the virtual State monopoly of edu- 
cation as sanctioned by the Constitution also has its critics. The failure of the country to 
develop a national system of education even after more than twenty years of independence is 
often attributed to the fact that education is constitutionally a State subject and that the Centre 
is not in a strong legal position to act. Recent experience of decentralizing the control of 
primary and, in some cases, of secondary education in some of the States has also not been 
uniformly very happy. Teachers , for instance, have been critical of the new arrangement 
because according to them the main interest of the Panchayat Samities in many cases lies in 
transferring teachers from one place to another regardless of the educational consequences of 
such transfers. The plea often put forward by the critics of decentralization is that if it cannot 
be made a Central subject, education should at least be placed on the ’Concurrent’ list. 

Incidentally there is one important development of which the exact significance for 
the future of Centre-State relations in the field of education cannot be predicted with precision 
as yet. The fact that the chairmanship of the Planning Commission was, from the first day of 
its creation in 1950, vested in the Prime Minister of the Country, and the further fact that the 
same political party for long was in power both at the centre and in the States , made it easy 
for the Government of India to sell its advice to the States in education, as indeed in all other 
developmental fields. That situation has changed now. While the Prime Minister continues to 
be the Chairman of the Planning Commission, the Congress lost its monolithic hegemony in the 
fourth General Elections held in 1967. At present, it has a majority of 44 only in the Lower 
House at the Centre (283 seats in a house of 523). The non-Congress parties are already in 
power in 5 of the 17 States. In some others, though in power, the Congress majority is small. 
This political polarization or regrouping of political parties is likely to intensify further in the 
years ahead. Some State leaders have already started a campaign for more powers to the States 



j/ Administrative Reforms Commission, Machinery for Planning , 
Government of India , March, 1968, p.2. 
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and for larger uncommitted financial allocations from the Centre. 'Give us all tlie money that 
we need and then leave us alone to spend it in any way we like ' seems to be a common posture 
some of the State leaders are striking these days. 

It was mentioned above that education in India is essentially a State subject. Whether 
or not educational planning in India is unduly centralized will, therefore, depend largely on 
whether or not the preparation of State Plans of education is highly centralized. Insofar as the 
Centre is concerned, its direct responsibility in the strict sense of the term is limited to the 
preparation of a relatively small educational plan in the central sector and to the co-ordination 
of State education plans into the framework of some kind of a national plan. It is to the manner 
of preparation of State Plans , therefore , that we must now turn to examine the charge of ex- 
cessive centralization. 

Anyone familiar with the preparation of State education plans can be relied upon to 
testify that there is very little diffusion of the 'formulating' function. State Governments have 
generally available to them the advice of working groups set up for this purpose , but there is 
altogether poor communication with and feedback from the field. The defect is not peculiar to 
the preparation of education plans. State planning in other developmental fields also suffers 
from the same deficiency. Chapter 5 on Implementation in the Draft Fourth Five-Year Plan 
(1969-1974) contains the following paragraph: 



Considering that this counsel had to be offered some eighteen years after the States had been 
engaged in the formulation and implementation of educational plans and a great variety of other 
plans is a sad commentary on the State planning process. 

It is towards remedying the same defect of excessive centralization in the formulation 
of educational plans that the Kothari Commission found it necessary to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a statutory board in each district, reorganization and strengthening of the District 



If the State plans are to succeed, their formulation in relation 
to physical features and resources and the institutional organiza- 
tions in each area is the first requirement. Development needs 
not only financial resources and material inputs but personnel 
and the right kind of institutions. This requirement has to be 
worked out for each operational area. The natural corollary of 
beginning to plan realistically and from the bottom is to recognize 
that planning is not something that comes from outside or above 
but what each State, district, locality and community does to 
develop its own resources and potentialities. This emphasizes wide 
diffusion of initiative, decision-making and participation. It also 
implies a parallel shouldering of responsibilities ' . j/ 



J/ Draft Fourth Five-Year Plan, 1969-1974, Planning Commission, 
Government of India , March, 1969, p. 104. 
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Education Office, and delegation of enhanced administrative and financial powers to the Dis- 
trict Education Officer. The Commission also laid stress on the preparation of District 
l*!ducation Plans, The reasoning for district plans is simple and clear: 



The National Seminar on Educational Planning and Administration held at Srinagar 
in June 1967 made similar recommendations in support of district and institutional plans. 

This, of course, does not mean that centralization can be entirely done away with 
in preparing a State educational plan. To some extent, centralization is inherent in the very 
concept of planning. District and institutional plans, for example, will need co-ordination 
into the framework of the State plan. In any case, the first inescapable step for a State Govern- 
ment has to be the issue of a broad outline of policy within which each District authority has 
to prepare its own educational programmes. For certain specific purposes, such as the pro- 
vision of higher education or the provision of vocational or technical education at the second 
level, the planning can only take place at the State level. 

But it is one thing to practice centralization to the extent inescapable and quite 
another to exclude severely all local and institutional authorities from participation in the 
planning process. Little wonder so many of the State educational plans in the past have been 
predominantly expenditure-oriented . 

So much about the formulation of State educational plans. What about the quality of 
their implementation? Suppose a State education plan has been prepared after taking into con- 
sideration the district and institutional plans , would it necessarily make a difference to the 
effectiveness of the plan 's implementation? Other things being equal it should; but we also 
know that other things are rarely equal. There is no choice but to have recourse to experience 
and enquire ‘How does the functioning of decentralized educational systems compare with the 
functioning of centralized systems? Is it possible to deduce any definitive propositions from 
SUCH a comparison? 



‘As time passes, the district will assume still greater importance. 
Today, a district has an average population of about 1.5 million, 
an enrolment of about 2,000,000, about 7,000 teachers and a 
total educational expenditure of about Rs, 20 million. By 1986, 
the population of the average district will be about 2.5 million. 

Its enrolment may rise to about 500,000 with a total cadre of 
about 20,000 teachers and a total educational expenditure of 
about Rs, 125 million. All things considered, the future of develop- 
ment and reform lies in strengthening the district offices of the 
Department, making them service and supervision centres of all 
schools and retaining the State-level Directorates only for general 
co-ordination and policy-making,' . j/ 



J/ Education Commission Repot‘t, p. 261, 
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Without going into details and without identifying notioiial systems of education, it is 
a safe bet that among highly contraiized systems there are some whicli fimction efficietnly and 
others whose functioning is fai‘ from satisfactory, 'I'ho same in all likelihood will he found to 
be the case among docenu'alized systems, that is, there are decentralized systems of educa- 
tion which are highly efficient and others which are wasteful and unproductive. 

Applying to this situation the twin principles of inductive I’easoiilng, namely, that 
nothing is the cause of a phenomenon in tVie absence of which it ne\^eT‘theless occurs , and that 
nothing is the cause of a phenomenon in the prmsence of whi(‘h it. nevertheless fails to occur, 
there is only one conclusion to be drawn. It is that there appeai-s to be no causal connexion 
between efficiency and the centralization-decentralization factor. The two vniualtles appear 
in the main to be independent of each other. 

Perhaps one 's yjosition on the centralization versus decentrali zation contro\ er*sy is 
likely to be conditioned strongly by his \^alue orientation. In many places, rlecentralizaiion 
has somehow come to be identified with democracy in the popular mind. The notion is comnion 
that while decentralization is good, centralization is evil. But as man^' political analysts have 
clarified, the notion is erroneous. Decentralization by a non-democratic government, for 
instance, is bounci to be non-democratic. Decentr*a1 izati on by a denioci-atlc government is 
likely to have some democratic; charactoiustics , but this may not bo true in every case or in 
full measure . 

Many leading political .scientists a!*r now inclined lo lake the \dew that planning in 
the sense of .some inescapable measure of centralization is not onl\' conipatiV>le with democi'acy 
but is today a necessary condition of its survival. 

The basic issue, it seems, i.s not whether a system of educational planning and ad- 
ministration is centralized or decentralized but in tlie context of its particular* political, social 
and other conditions, how to make it work or Improve its efficiency. The conventional centrali- 
zation versus decentralization debate has a highly academic or theoretical ring about it. 

Some other criticisms of educational planning and administration 
.^\par‘t from the two criticisms considered abi:>ve , namely, neglect of quality and excessive 
centralization in educational planning and impl.enu}ntation , there are many othei'S made 
fr*om time to time. It is pointed out, for instance, that there is insufficient statistical infor- 
mation relating to student flows , manpower* requirements etc. on which to base an educa- 
tional plan firmly. 'There is hardly any .systemai i <:* evaluation or feedback once a plan has 
been launched. Key positions in administration are held by generalist administrators and not 
by specialists. There are far t(DO many committees and senior officer.s wJio spend far too n)ucl! 
of theii* time in attending committee meetings. The Plan working grcnips both at the Centre and 
in the States are given to completing iheir deliborations in hurr*ied two ic» tlirec^-lioLir sessions 
without being able to g(.) into importmu, details. Tb'oject prepar.ai i f.m Is cc)nspi c’Ltoiis by Its 
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absence and plans give little information regarding the inputs requir-ed - physical, n\at.eriaL, 
financial and those relating to personnel - or of the time schedule in which to complete* (he 
individual projects. 1^'inancial control and management are defective. Often grants are released 
late in the year. Budget preparation is divorced from performance. The merit pidnciplo is 
recognized in principle but in practice promotions are often made on the basis of seniority. 
P>ureaucratic inertia ’and red tape pose difficult problems. Tlie system of hierarcliical r*ouf;ing 
delays decision-making. On many occasions extraordinary lapses of time occur before a 
problem is j'ecognized, between the time if is recognized and a decision is taken on what to 
do about it; and finally between the time a decision is taken and it is actually cai-ried out. And 
so on . 

II cannot be denied that several of tliese criticisms have considerable validity. ICdu- 

cational administr-ators liave themselves on numerous occasions drawn attention to lliese and • 

♦ 

other administrative deficiencies. If the problems ar'e so well known wFiy cannot the necessary 
slJHictural and functional clianges be inti‘odiict*d lo improve the functioning of tlie system? In 
any case, how does a system manage to survive with siicli serious operational deficiencies? 

]-5efore attempling answers to these two questions, it is important to r-emember that 
such problems in educational administration are not. peculiar io India or to the developing 
nations. Placl'i one of Ihem can be sliown to exist in the developed countries as well, Thoir 
universality suggests complexity, perdiaps a certain intractability. Again, it is impoj'tant to 
idealize that the kind of problems mentioned above ai*e not peculiar to education. Tn v'arying 
degrees they exist in all other developmental fields as well. At present, the Administrative 
lleforms Commission, set up by the Government in 1965, is engaged in the monumental task 
of studying public administration from all poss ible angles and making recommendations for 
its improved functioning. 

d'hese being the major administrativ'e pr*oblems in education, wliy is llie s>‘stem of 
educational adin Lnislration not reorganized radically? 

It might be suggested tliat this will depend entirely on the determination of political 
loadei'ship. When, for inslaiice, political leadei's do not merely lalk a great deal aboul develop- 
ment but also give a high priority lo it, a country can develop without a formal plan. Conversely , 
if there is no formal commitment to the goals and values of development on the paj-t of tlie 
political leadership, development plans, no matter how carefully for*mnlated, will have little 
chance of successful implementation. Or is the main difficulty here the administrator's lack 
of professional integrity? A common criticism is tliat even when he has serious misgivings 
about the practicability of an educational programme, for opportunistic reasons or for those 
of expediency, he often hesitates to share his doubts with Ins political boss. Tlie charge may 
not be entirely unfounded; but the question in that case is why the political leaders and educa- 
tional administrators are so lacking in their commitment to the true goals of education planning. 
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Sociologically speaking, an organization, administrative or of any other description, 
always exists in the larger society. . not only does such an organization' , as pointed out 
by Parsons, 'have to operate in a social environment which imposes the conditions governing 
the processes of disposal and procurement, it is also part of a wider social system which is 
the source of ’’meaning’’ legitimation, or higher level support which makes the implementation 
of the organization's goal possible ' . J/ In fact every organization is surrounded by a number 
of overlapping environments, part in harmony and part in conflict with one another. No 
government is wholly free to decide on any list of priorities without taking into account the 
prevailing reactions of its people. Its choices are circumscribed not only by the political and 
social ideas of the time but also by the 'Weltanschauung ' . Now India has a culture with 
pluralistic values deriving from religion, language, caste, occupation, level of income and a 
number of other sources and these values do not always coincide with the values of planned 
development. The different values and standards of the larger society impinge all the time on 
educational administration creating motivational conflicts in the minds of political decision- 
makers and administrators. It is only in terms of such interaction between the value.s and 
standards of development and those of the larger society which surrounds educational adminis- 
tration that the present gap between the formal commitment of the politician and the adminis- 
trator to the goals of planning and their actual performance begins to acquire the possibility 
of an explanation. 

And how does a system of administration survive with all such operational handicaps? 
The answer is that educational administration, to use a perceptive term suggested by Carlson, 
is essentially a 'domesticated' organization. Like a domesticated animal, a domesticated 
organization is looked after by the society and does not have to struggle for survival. It i s 
domesticated in the sense that its survival needs are guaranteed and as such it can take things 
easy. Such an organization may have to compete for funds , but in a very limited sense only, 
because funds are not tied to the quality of performance. 

In fact, educational administration partakes in this respect many of the characteristics 
of the schools it serves. It is principally because of their protected condition that schools are 
so slow in responding to change. Ten, fifteen or even more years may elapse before an 
invention destined to spread throughout the school system puts in its first appearance even in 
5 to 10 per cent of the institutions. Total diffusion may take an entire generation! Schools and 
educational administrators show little awareness of the fact that the knowledge of available 
inventions is necessary if education is to improve and that the individuals managing and adminis- 
tering schools must master this knowledge. 



j/ Talcott Parsons , ’’Some ingredients of a general theory of formal 
organization” in Andrew W. Haplin (ed.)» Administrative theory in 
education , Chicago University, 1958, p.44. 
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One suspects that schools and school administration are altogether havitig a little 
too much protection. Public schools may tend to be even more ’domesticated* than ptuvate 
ones! In many urban centres in India, as perhaps in some other developing countries, public 
and non-government schools exist side by side. As a rule teachers often prefer to work in 
public schools because of a greater sense of security even when there are no material 
differences in the salary scales and other important ser\*ice conditions. It is well known 
that enforcement of discipline is more difficult in government institutions than in those 
managed privately. Many alert parents, on the other hand, prefer to put their wards in non- 
government institutions. Instances are not rar*e where the popularity enjoyed b>' a go\'ernment 
institution serving a particular community is due entirely to tlie non-existence of a ri\'al 
private organization. 

How does one change the present situation, assuming of course that it is not going 
to be easy? What has been India 's experience of tlie training and orientation of educational 
administrators for their new r'esponsibilities? There is a prior question here. At present, 
there is a lot of in-breeding in educational administration . They are generally recruited from 
the ranks of teachers without any special understanding of or familiarity with problems of 
educational administration. How does one stop this and how can the recruitment policies be 
geared more purposefully to the basic goals and tasks of educational planning? What is the 
role of research? What kind of research , e\'aluation and feedback ar^e likely to lie of tiie 
greatest pi*actical value in improving the functioning of educational administration vis-^-vis 
educational planning? And what precisely has been India 's experience in these areas? These 
are vital questions, but for- reasons of time and space their consideration must be postponed 
to another occasion. 
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PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT WITHIN GOVERNMENTAL 

AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION : VGAJ^WA 



by J. D. Chesswas 



INTRODUCTION 

1. In Uganda educational administration, and within it, planning and implementation of educa- 

tional development, is a very complex matter both from the point of view of the formal structure 
and in respect of the informal contacts that 'make the system tick'. This short paper is an attempt 
to outline the most important aspects of each of these two interdependent elements, with a comment 
on the suitability or non-suitability of the structures and practices. 



GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 

2. The diagram annexed to l:his paper shows the broad structure of the government, in so far 
as it affects education, and of the infrastructure of the immediate administration of educational 
institutions, 

3. A series of ministries, each headed by a political minister, is responsible to a cabinet of 
ministers, headed by the President, which is responsible to the National Assembly. The Cabinet 
has appointed an education sub-committee of ministers to discuss details of educational affairs. All 
matters affecting development must pass to the Cabinet through a planning commission, which is 
mainly constructed of ministers more directly connected with development. The Minister of Educa- 
tion is a member of this commission. Matters not connected with development pass directly from 
ministries to the Cabinet. 

4. All planning is co-ordinated by the Ministry of Planning and Economic Development, which 
is responsible for drawing up the national development plans for presentation to the Planning Com- 
mission. In addition to an economic planning section it has a manpower planning section, which is 
very closely involved in the over-all educational planning procedure. 
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The Ministry of Education is divided into three main parts which are responsible to the 
Minister through his civil service permanent secretary. 

(a) The finance and establishments division is mainly responsible for the 
control of central government expenditure on education and of civil 
service personnel employed in educational services. It also includes 
the higher education office, which deals with scholarships abroad and 
student affairs at the University of East Africa. _l/ It is headed by an 
under-secretary, who is responsible, inter alia , for the administra- 
tive and planning links between the Ministry and the University Council, 
a semi-autonomous body. 

(b) The inspectorate is responsible for professional inspection and advice 
to schools and for advising the Minister on such matters. It has close 
links with the National Institute of Education, which was jointly founded 
by the Uganda Government and the Council of Makerere College, the 
Ugandan College belonging to the university. 

(c) The schools and colleges division is responsible for planning and admini- 
stration of first and second-level and non-university third-level educa- 
tion. It has two sections, for administration and planning, under a chief 
education officer (CEO). The planning section consists of three sub- 
sections under an assistant chief education officer (ACEO) : (i) a senior 
education officer to assist with the planning process; (ii) a section for 
educational statistics, and (iii) an architecture and works section, which 
includes at the present time a senior education officer in charge of the 

I. D. A, secondary schools project. 

(a) As mentioned above, the University is controlled by a semi-autonomous 
council and each of its constituent colleges has its own council. 

(b) All second- level and non-university third- level institutions are controlled 
by boards of governors established under rules made by the Minister of 
Education. 

(c) The administration of primary education is the responsibility of local and 
municipal authorities, which must follow the policies of the Central 
Government. Under rules made by the Minister of Education each author- 
ity must set up an education committee with an education officer as secre- 
tary and executive officer. Up to the present time, such education 
officers have been seconded central government officers, belonging to the 
Ministry of Education.^/ There is also a general line of responsibility 
from the local to the central level through the Ministry of Regional 
Administration. 



The University consists of three colleges, one in each of the East African 
countries, Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. This structure is to be changed and 
is at present the subject of review by an independent committee. 

2 / There are management committees for primary schools responsible to 
the education committee, but their powers are limited and they are therefore 
not shown on the diagram in the annex. 
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PLANNING OF EDUCATIONAL. DEVELOPMENT 
A4 The national piaii 

7. Planning is conducted in accordance with governmental policies, which are conveyed by 
ministers to the civil servants concerned in their ministries. The main bodies concerned with the 
planning of educational development are : (i) the manpower section of the Ministry of Planning and 
Economic Development; (ii) the planning section of the Ministry of Education, and (iii) the university 
council. 

8. After consultation with ministries and departments of the East African Community which are 
concerned with the employment and training of personnel and with private employers, the manpower 
section of the Ministry of Planning and Economic Development draws up its projections of manpower 
needs. For this process it is advised by a manpower planning board, the main members of which 
are the permanent secretaries of the ministries closely concerned with manpower affairs, employers 
and trade unions. 

9. These projections are discussed by the manpower and educational planners. In the light of 
these discussions, the latter consults the Chief Education Officer and his colleagues in the inspector- 
ate and the administrative section of his ministry, especially with regard to the qualitative and 
administrative aspects of development. The Ministry of Regional Administration is brought into the 
discussion on development of primary education, which is not directly connected with the manpower 
pian.^/ Some, at least, of the local and municipal education officers may also be consulted at this 
stage. The ACEO (planning) also consults the National Housing Corporation, a para-statal body re- 
sponsible to the Ministry of Works, Labour and Housing with regard to physical accommodation 
and its costs. As a result of all these contacts, and many others not listed here, he draws up the 
development plan for primary, second-level and non-university third- level education, in close con- 
sultation with the manpower planner and referring where necessary to the officials of the Ministry of 
Finance dealing with recurring and capital finance for development purposes. 

10. A similar procedure is carried out by the Makerere college council in consultation with the 
manpower planner and the under-secretary for finance and establishments of the Ministry of 
Education. 4/ 



_l/ The East African Community, an organization established by the govern- 
ments of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda, which has responsibilities, inter alia , 
for running certain common services such as posts and telecommunications, 
railways and harbours, air services, etc. 

It does, of course, affect this plan through its demands for teachers. 

3/ See annexed diagram. 

4/ This is complicated by the fact that each university college serves the 
three countries. The new structure may alter this in the future. See footnote 
to paragraph 5(a). 
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11. Scholarships abroad are planned by the higher education office in the finance and establish- 
ments division of the Ministry of Education in consultation with the manpower p lanner and officials 
of the ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs, which latter is interested because all offers and 
acceptances of foreign aid for scholarships are channelled through it. 

12. Foreign aid agencies have an effect on the development plan. Most of them have ideas of 
their own on the policies and practices of the country and it is not unusual for them to bring pressure 
to bear for changes to be made before they will decide to give aid. The major aid agencies co-operate 
in an aid co-ordinating committee, which makes for integration of aid with planned development. 

B. Individual projects 

13. With a few exceptions in urban areas, individual primary school projects are not considered 
until the over-all plan is approved. At that point education committees of local and municipal author- 
ities are notified by the educational planner of the total development towards which the Central Govern- 
ment is prepared to contribute within its plan and asked to submit detailed proposals for the approval 
of the Minister of Education. The key person in this procedure is the education officer of the educa- 
tion committee who, in consultation with the chairman, presents proposals to the committee for dis- 
cussion and final approval for forwarding to the Ministry. The ACEO (planning) makes his comnients 
and recommendations to the Minister through the CEO and permanent secretary. The Minister either 
approves or sends the proposals back through the same route for reconsideration by the education 
committee. During the whole of this procedure the Ministry of Regional Administrations is kept 
informed. 

14. For second-level and non-university third-level institutions the allocation to individual pro- 
jects is discussed by the ACEO (planning) with the CEO, the officers concerned in the administrative 
section of the Ministry and the inspectorate. Once the Minister has approved the list, each is dis- 
cussed in detail by the ACEO (planning) with the headmaster and the school architect. 

15. University projects are a matter for the college council, in consultation with the under- 
secretary at the Ministry and architects, and where necessary officials of the ministries of Finance 
and planning and Economic Development. 

16. All projects involving foreign aid are discussed with prospective donors in very great detail 
by the officers or bodies concerned as above. Officials of the Ministry of Finance are always closely 
involved in these discussions. 

C. Submission and decision 

17. The final educational development plan is submitted to the Minister of Education and by him 
to the Planning Commission for consideration, alternative proposals, and eventual incorporation in 
the over-ail national plan to be submitted through the Cabinet to the National Assembly for adoption. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

A. Flow of funds and physical development 
Preparation of the annual budget 

18. The ACEO (planning) notifies approved development to the officer of the administrative 

section of the Ministry who administers each sector of second and non-university third- level educa- 
tion. Each of these officers draws up his total recurring estimates for the next financial year, in- 
cluding development. He discusses them with the official concei-ned at the Ministry of Finance in 
the presence of the ACEO (planning) and the manpower planner. 

1-L The ACEO (planning) draws up tiie capital budget for the coming financial year, project by 

project, within the development plan, and then discusses it with the official concerned in the Ministry 
of Finance in the presence of the manpower planner. 

20. Both sets of estimates, amended where necessary as a result of the discussions, are incor- 

porated by the Ministry of Finance in the budget for the coming financial year submitted through the 
Cabinet to the National Assembly. 

^1* A similar procedure as between the education officer and the local or municipal authority is 

followed at the local level. The authority's budget is submitted for approval to the Ministry of 
Regional Administration, which checks, inter alia , that the educational budget is in accordance with 
approved plans. 

Expenditure of funds and construction of buildings 

22. At the beginning of the financial year the Cabinet releases such funds as are available and 
needed. Certain items may be held back for release later in the year. In some cases where an item 
has been included provisionally, the Cabinet will only authorize release after the case has been justi- 
fied. All released funds are made available to the Ministry of Finance. 

23. The Ministry of Finance authorizes the Ministry of Education to incur expenditure on re- 
leased items and this is operated by the finance and establishments division. 

2‘L Most foreign aid passes through the Central Government budget by the above routes but there 

may be some elements of foreign aid to the university which pass direct from the donor to the univer- 
sity council. 

Primary schools 

25. The Central Government contribution towards development of primary education is controlled 

by the Ministry of Education. Once the detailed projects are approved by the Minister as described in 
paragraph 13, the ACEO (planning) authorizes the finance section of the Ministry to pay the contribu- 
tion to the local or municipal authority, notifying the Ministry of Regional Administrations so that it 
can incorporate the additional recurring contribution in its future annual budgets for subvention to the 
authority concerned. The authority receives these funds as income together with its other income and 
operates the expanded educational service from the total. 
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26. In urban areas the authority gives grants for capital development of primary schools to 



management committees, which employ architects and contractors to erect the buildings and which 
buy the furniture and equipment. In some rural cases a similar procedure is followed, but in most 
cases the erection of the school buildings and provision of furniture and equipment is a matter for 
the local community. Either the people erect a school in temporary materials, usually with a little 
cash contribution for the employment of workmen for the construction of such items as a corrugated 
iron roof, or they contribute rather more funds for the employment of workmen to erect the whole 
building. Neither the central nor the local governments have anything like enough funds for per- 
manent buildings for all development of primary education. 

Second-level and non-university third-level 



ning section of the Ministry of Education it draws up the plans, and it either builds by direct labovir 



finance section of the Ministry of Education on the authority of the ACEO (planning). 

28, For all aided second and non -university third- level institutions the Board of Governors is 



the board draws up the plans in consultation with the headmaster and the architecture and works 
section of the Ministry, who may consult the inspectorate on suitability of buildings for educational 
purposes. Ultimately the plans need the approval of the Ministry, and this power is delegated to the 
ACEO (planning). 



Ministry to pay the first instalment of the capital grant to the Board of Governors. He authorizes the 
payment of the remaining instalments as he receives certification from technical .officers of the 
National Housing Corporation that certain stages of the building programme have been satisfactorily 
completed. The Board of Governors calls for tenders from contractors, and submits its chosen 
tender to the Ministry for approval. The ACEO (planning) makes his recommendation to the Minister 
through the ministerial channels, and the Minister either approves or returns the proposal through 
the same channels to the Board of Governors for reconsideration. Once the approval has been given, 
the Board signs the contract and the work proceeds under the supervision of the architect. 



purchase of furniture and equipment to the ACEO (planning), who consults officers of the inspectorate 
on the educational suitability of the items proposed. Once the ACEO (planning) has approved, he 
authorizes the payment of the capital grant for this purpose and the Board buys the furniture and 
equipment. 



Capital 



27, The National Housing Corporation is responsible for the erection of central government 

schools. In consultation with the headmaster and the architecture and works sub-section of the plan- 



or awards a contract to a private firm. Funds for this purpose are paid to the Corporation by the 



responsible for the erection of buildings. Its administrative work in this respect is usually carried 
out by the headmaster, sometimes helped by a building sub-committee. An architect appcointed by 



Once he has approved the plans, the ACEO (planning) authorizes the finance section of the 



In all cases, both government and aided schools, the headmaster submits his proposals for 
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Recurring 

31. Recurring expenditure by the Central Government on both the maintenance of existing ser- 
vices and development is incorporated into one vote for each sector of the educational services, and 
the sector is treated as an expanded whole. Ugandan teachers are recruited by each Board of Gover- 
nors, subject to the approval of the official concerned in the administrative section of the Ministry. 
Expatriate teachers are employed and paid by their aid agencies or by the Ministry, according to the 
agreed conditions of the technical aid agreement, and are posted to the schools by the officials of the 
administration section after consultation with the headmasters. Grants for Ugandan teachers and to- 
wards other non-teacher recurring expenses are paid quarterly in advance to boards of governors by 
the finance section of the Ministry on the authority of the section officer in the administration section. 
These are supplemented by fees and other income, and tlie headmaster operates the school bank 
account in the name of the Board. 

Univers ity 

32. Both Capital and recurring grants to the university from the Government are paid to the uni- 
versity and/or college council by the finance section of the Ministry on the authority of the under- 
secretary for finance and establishments. In addition the university may receive further grants or 
loans from aid agencies direct, which are paid in accordance with the terms of the agreement. 

33. The procedure for capital expctnsion is similar to that described above for second-level insti 
tutions. The under-secretary, being an official representative of the Ministry of Education on the 
council, keeps a watching brief on behalf of the Government on scales of accommodation, plans, etc. 
Contracts are awarded after competitive tender and payments are made for buildings, works, furni- 
^*ure, equipment, architects’ fees, etc. by the college council. 

34. University staff are either recruited direct by the college council or under various foreign 
aid agreements, which differ according to the donor. 

Scholarships abroad 

35. The procedure for selection of scholars is described later (paragraph 42). Once the selec- 
tions are made, executive action is undertaken by the higher education office in the Ministry of Educa 
tion in consultation with the embassies of the donor countries and those in which Uganda Government 
scholars are to study. The flow of funds in connection with scholarships awarded under foreign aid 
schemes is in accordance with the individual agreements. For Uganda Government scholars, the 
higher education office makes all the administrative arrangements such as applications for passports, 
booking passages, etc. , and authorizes the finance section of the Ministry to pay expenses at the 
Uganda end. 

36. Once the Uganda Government scholar arrives in the country of study, his affairs are taken 
over by an education attach^ in the Uganda Embassy. Funds are transferred to the Embassy, which 
pays the expenses in the country of study. 
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B, Control of flow of students 

Primary schools 

37. Admission to and flow through the primary schools is under the control of each headmaster. 
Primary to lower stage second-level courses 

38. Admission to the more popular secondary general schools is controlled by what is collO“ 

quially called the ‘auction’. This is a committee consisting of the heads of all such schools under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Inspector of Schools (CIS). Students leaving primary school are asked to 
state their six first choices of secondary schools in order of preference. They are placed in order 
of merit resulting from the common primary leaving examination and the CIS offers each in turn to 
the school of first choice, turning to the second choice, etc. if a child is refused. He ensures that 
no child qualifying by order of merit fails to obtain an offer. This procedure continues until all 
places are filled, including additional places created by the development plan. 

39. Once the auction is complete, teacher training colleges and technical and farm schools at 
the same level make their choices from the remainder. Such choice is in the hands of individual 
principals of colleges, although in some cases the ACEO (planning) may require a college to take a 
specified quota from a particular area, especially into a teacher training college, so as to ensure a 
properly balanced supply of trained personnel in accordance with the development plan. 

Lower secondary general to upper-stage secondary- leve 1 courses 

40. An auction similar to that for entry to the lower stage is held for entry to the more popular 
secondary general course. Then there is a meeting of an ad hoc committee consisting of representa- 
tives of ministries conducting training courses, such as the Ministry of Health for nursing, the 
Ministry of Agriculture for extension workers, and including the Ministry of Education for teachers, 
for the purpose of choosing from the remainder. The manpower planner attends this meeting as an 
observer. These selections also are made for services expanded in accordance with the development 
plan. 

Upper secondary to university 

41. Entry to the university is in the hands of the university authorities which appoints its own 
selection body. Suggestions have been made. that this selection should be incorporatect with the selec^ 
tion of students abroad described in the next paragraph, but at the time of writing there is no informa- 
tion whether this has been implemented. 

Students abroad 

42. Selection of students to study abroad is made from candidates interviewed by a selection com 
mittee on which the most Important representatives are the manpower planner from the Ministry of 
Planning and Economic Development, representatives of the ministries of Public Service and Foreign 
Affairs, political personages, and of course the higher education officer of the Ministry of Education, 
who is the secretary of the committee and the officer subsequently responsible for action. This 
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committee co-ordinates all selection for Uganda Government and foreign aid awards. It is inlormed 
by the Ministry of Internal Affairs of courses for which applications are made for passports for pri- 
vate study abroad, but can only note these applications and cannot influence the issue of the passports. 



COMMENTS 

'13. Prior to independence in U16 2, national planning was carried out by administrative officers 

in the Chief Secretary’s office and the Treasury. With the change to a ministerial system, arising 
from independence, a new Ministry of Planning and Economic Development was created, staffed in the 
main by economists, a new concept for a country like Uganda. On the other hand planning in the 
Ministry of Education grew out of the administrative structure. Its first head was an administrative 
officer, an ex-district commissioner. Its subsequent heads were officers with experience of educa- 
tional administration. Inevitably these officers had to adapt their administrative practices to a plan- 
ning orientation, and conversely their planning was considerably influenced by their administrative 
background. Hence the complete integration of educational planning with its administration described 
in this paper. It so happened that the personalities who were called upon to adapt themselves in this 
manner and those in the new-type Ministry of Planning and Economic Development could work happily 
together in spite of their different backgrounds and approaches. The result is that educational plan- 
ning in Uganda is now firmly established as an integral part of its administration. 

44. Therefore although changes of political opinion have resulted in development different from 
that originally planned, the system described in this paper works well. In addition to the influence of 
personalities, many aspects of the structure make for efficient administration, but -there are two 
which call for comment. 

45. There is no one person, ministerial section or body which co-ordinates the development of 
all educational services. The planning section of the Ministry of Education deals with primary, 
second-level and non-university third-level education, but has no official link with the university, 
training by technical ministries and East African Community departments or non-formal education. 
The manpower planner comes nearest to the complete link, with his contacts with the university, the 
educational planner and the development of second and non-university third- level education, the tech- 
nical ministries and EACSO departments and ministries dealing with non-formal education. But he 
has no direct responsibility for primary education, except for its impact on needs for and supply of 
trained teachers. 

4G. It so happens that this has not mattered because of the personal co-operation of the manpower 

planner, the educational planner and the under-secretary for finance and establishments in the Minis- 
try of Education, but it is a bad principle to build structures on personalities who happen to be 
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operating them at a particular time. The Manpower Planning Board is predominantly concerned with 
manpower matters and only indirectly with educational affairs. Prior to its existence there was a 
working party on education and manpower, one of eleven set up to prepare for the 1966-1971 develop- 
ment plan. This working party co-ordinated most educational activities, with the exception of non- 
formal and non-aided private education. It would seem that a permanent body of this nature, covering 
all educational activities, including the manpower aspects, with representatives of all interested 
ministries and organizations, would be an advantage. Such a body could be made responsible to a 
higher political body such as the Cabinet sub-committee, which could be responsible for the policy 
aspects of educational development. _l/ Education covers such a wide range of activities, and affects 
an even wider range of spheres, that planning and implementing its development is inevitably a com- 
plex series of functions which need to be co-ordinated and carried out by various ministries and 
organizations. Good though the co-operation is in Uganda, the addition to the structure of its institu- 
tions of such a co-ordinating body would help to insure the continuation of this co-operation against 
the possibility of the coincidence of personalities who do not get on so well together as have those 
operating hitherto. 

47. The other point of comment is the limitation imposed on the function of local and municipal 

authorities in the plaj.ning process. They are given a total ^ration* and told to work within it (apart 
from the ability of a few of the richer authorities to develop beyond their ration from their own re- 
sources). This circumscribes their action and usurps their initiative. Ideally it would be better to 
give them more freedom to submit ideas of their own, but unfortunately the present system is more 
appropriate to their present state of development. Even within these limitations there have been 
occasions when a local authority has acted irresponsibly, simply because local enthusiasm has over- 
come the advice of the education officer, due to lack of understanding of the wider issues involved and 
of experience in political administration. As time goes on, some authorities may take a more mature 
attitude and that might be the time to give them more scope for initiative in submitting proposals for 
their part in the national development plan. 



y See paragraph 3. 
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Part III New administrative and budgeting technique 
of use for educational planning 



TME ROl E OF BUDGE'J'S IN EDUCATIONAL PI ANNING 



by Jacques Hallak 



A significant characteristic of planning in develooing countries is the relative importance of the public 
sector; this is even more true for educational planning, where the growth of the public sector is a 
dominating factor in the development of educational systems. 

As details of public sector programmes are included in the budgets of the government and 
local authorities, and since educational planning is primarily concerned with formulating objectives 
for action, it would therefore be only logical to expect that the budgetary activity should play a major 
role in planning, }orogramming and controlling educational costs during the planned period. As a 
matter oi fact, a draft plan is only a blueprint for action, whilst budgetary activity is mainly opera- 
tional in nature. This means that the budget should be so devised as to highlight the truly operational 
characteristics, both physical and financial, of any given programme. Such is, however, unfortunate- 
ly iu;t the e.\peri(‘nco of nriany developing countries; with a consequence that the operational character 
of what we may call 'traditional budgets' and their links with planning are largely obscured. 

1. Traditional budgets 

An annual budget constitutes the principal instrument with which the national authorities of a country'- 
express their priorities for government action. Ideally, one would like to identify an annual budget 
with a ono-yoar plan; but, however, since planning consists in exploring the future, analysing the 
means to attain certain targets and deciding on programmes with a view to achieving them, while the 
preparation of a budget is usually determined by the situation of the moment, it is clear that one-year 
plans and budgets may co-exist in a country and may prove to be somewhat contradictory. 

In a majority of countries, budgeting is conceived largely in financial terms. The financial 
accountability to the legislature is usually the over-riding consideration, and this permeates the en- 
tire budgetary process. The budget is traditionally thought of as a tool with which to control and dis- 
tribute the flow of the actual financial resources of a state. The emphasis is placed mainly on the 
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observance of appropriation limits. In many respects, it is better adapted to the requirements of a 
financial comptroller concerned with preventing fraud and dishonesty, than to those of a manager or 
administrator responsible for making well-founded decisions for the use of public funds. 

The classification of budgetary expenditures rarely enables identification of programmes or 
projects; furthermore, it is only infrequently related to the cost of major inputs or educational ser- 
vices performed. To give the case of Ceylon (see Table 1) as an illustration, cost analysts can 
neither isolate the cost of specific educational programmes or projects, nor can they estimate the 
budgetary unit cost of primary and secondary education separately. In other words, the traditional 
system of budgeting does not provide information on what a government is actually doing and what it 
gets for the money spent. Of course, it may be possible to compile such information from depart- 
mental reports or other supplementary documents, but in many cases this information cannot be 
directly linked with cost and finance data as they appear in a budget or in audited accounts, because 
it does not constitute a basis for budget management. The absence of pertinent information of this 
type reduces the usefulness of such a traditional budgetary approach even for purposes of legislative 
review and appropriation. 

Yet, even in their traditional forms, budgets can play an important role in the development 
of plans in general and of educational plans in particular. The basic reason is that it has increasingly 
become the custom to express the consequences of educational plans in budgetary terms. It is there- 
fore particularly tempting to consider the budget as the most appropriate tool for controlling the 
imp ] erne nl: at ion of the plan through the programming of its costs and the ensuring of annual appropria- 
tions of funds needed. 

Let us take two examples from socialist countries : USSR and Hungary. In spite of traditional 
types of budget, these two countries make extensive use of norms, standard and unit costs in budget- 
ing and programming their educational plans to the extent that their annual budget is considered as the 
most appropriate tool for the execution of the plan. In Hungary, for instance, each year during the 
preparation of the educational budget, the detailed planned costs of the five-year plans serve as a 
basis for estimating the budgetary allocations. Small adjustments of plan targets might occur due to 
budgetary constraints unforeseen in the plan. 

In practice, the role of the budget will depend on several factors, the most important of which 
are the following : 

(a) Imperative or indicatix’e planning 

The degree of flexibility of educational plans will be directly reflected in 
the educational budget. As we have seen in the case of a country like 
Hungary, the annual budgets are the financial expression of the implemen- 
tation of the plans , and will thus enable regular appraisals to be made of 
the extent to which the long-term for‘ecasts have been reali'^ed. 
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Table 1. A specimen estimate for Ceylon 



Estimates, 1968/69 



Head 145. Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs, 


Vote No. 4 




Elementary Education 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Expenses connected with the Paddy Weeding Programm 
and Works Experience 


e 


687,000 


Secondary Education 






Maintenance of and improvements to Maha Vidynlayas 
and Madhya Maha Vidyalayas 




1,100,000 


(Maintenance, repairs and improvements and minor 
construction including water services and drainage, 
latrines and wells) 






Apportionment No. 1. Head Office 


1,100,000 




Library Books and Periodicals 




400,000 


^portionment No. 1. Head Office 


400,000 




General School Expenses 




690,800 


Apportionment No. 1. Head Office 

Item (1) Requisites for teaching of science 


250,000 




(2) Requisites for teaching of art 


15,000 




(3) Supply of blackboard instruments 

(4) Supply of chalk, stationery and 
other miscellaneous consumable 
stores 


6,300 




(a) chalk 


100,000 




(b) stationery 


100,000 




(5) Supply of other school equipment, 
globes, maps, etc. 


50,000 




(6) Supply of minor consumable 

articles to the College of Music 
and dancing and Ballet 


8,000 




(7) Supply of simple medicines 


1,500 




(8) Repairs to furniture and other 
school equipment 


160,000 






690,800 




Vocational Education 




50,000 


Apportionment No. 1. Head Office 


50,000 





Specimen page from 'The Estimates of the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Government of Ceylon for the Financial Year 1 October 1968 to 30 September 
1969', Appropriation Act No. 38 of 1968. 
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In countries where educational plans remain tnainly indica- 
tive or not fully comprehensive, the significance of the budget figures 
is not so important as the amounts actually budgeted during the plan 
period do not necessarily correspond to a definite degree to the achieve- 
ment of the educational target. These targets may prove to be moi'e or 
less costly to attain; the only significant way to control their implemen- 
tation should be based on physical data. Such data does not appear in 
traditional budgets , 

(b) Conversion of targets of the plan into specific projects 

A sound and reliable plan should always be converted into definite pro- 
jects of construction and development (creation of new staff posts, etc.), 
each project having been costed carefully, and the budget should be 
drawn on the basis of these items. In this way, the budget can have a 
significant role to play in making available the funds necessary for 
actually achieving the targets. To a certain extent, this is what has 
happened with the present educational plan in Tanzania; although the 
large proportion of external aid expected in the financing of the plan has 
been a major cause of the difficulties found in reaching the targets. 

(c) Proportion of public sources of financing 

In several developing countries , foreign aid contributes a significant 
share of the financing of the educational plan. Under these circumstances 
the national budget covers only a fraction of the planned programmes. 

On the other hand, in countries where external aid plays a minor role - 
everything being equal - the budget will obviously play a larger role in 
the execution of the plan. 

(d) Systems of financing education 

In federal types of countries, with decentralized methods of financing, 
state and local authorities budgets can really be the key tools for pro- 
gramming and controlling educational costs, since federal government 
budgets are to a large extent more general and also cover only a very 
minor proportion of educational costs. On the other hand, in countries 
with a centralized system of financing education, the national budgets 
which bear the greater part of the financial burden should be made more 
effective instruments for the implementation of educational plans . 

(e) Relations between Ministries of Education, Planning and Finance 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the administrative organization of 
inter-ministerial committees for the preparation of educational plans has 
a very considerable effect on action taken with regard to the programmes 
set up for the period covered by the plan. 

If the educational plan is prepared by a specialized group which 
has no contact with the finance ministry, whether the group belongs to 
the ministry of national education or to a planning commission, difficultie 
will arise at the execution stage of the plan. The annual budgets may 
appear as if they had been established quite independently from the fore- 
casts made in programming the plan. With such possibilities frequently 
occurring it is necessary to give the planning service a certain degree 
of superiority over the budget service as soon as the principle of planning 
has been accepted. 
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Fn short, the national budget can play a role of greater or less importance in the service of the 
educational plan according to the country, and the circumstances and characteristics of the planning 
system itself. It can stimulate the fulfilment of the educational plan by financing of a discretionary 
character, specifying programmes to be carried out and assigning them an order of priority. It 
may, in some cases, be the essential instrument for the execution of the educational plan. In all 
events, both as a 'watch-dog' and as a yardstick lor measuring the fulfilment of the planned pro- 
grammes, the budget is undoubtedly an indispensable complement to the educational plan. 



With the generalization of planning procedures and tlie ever more striking manifestation of an impera- 
tive need lor a more rational management of public finance , the question arises as to whether budgets 



eational plans . 

How indeed can the achievement of quantitative and qualitative educational targets be 
measured unless the means to attain them are explicit and are annually programmed ? Can the 
budget be the instrument of execution of the plan if alterations and reorientations of existing 
programmes, annually decided upon in small doses (since 'new meas ures ' _l/ rarely constitute 
more than 10 per cent of the national budget) are not systematically planned in all the budgets of 
the plan period? 

Finally, the traditional budget methods which: 

(a) distinguish requirements and funds by balancing them one against 
another; 

(b) programme the requirements in annual slices and allocate the funds 
to administrative services compartmented according to the nature of 
their activities; 

(c) exclude to some extent the necessary close reference between the 
investment expenditure of one year and the operating costs ensuing 
during succeeding years; 

(d) thereby prevent any comprehensive and comparative appraisal of the 
total cost of an investment; 

obviously do not entirely meet the informational requirements dictated by the desire for a rationa 
lization of national options - a role which it would be desirable to attribute to the budgets . 



2 . The need for new approaches in budgeting 



of the traditional type can continue to play an entirely satisfactory role in the implementation of edu- 



As a matter of fact in 1962 the United Nations Secretary-General stated in his report: 



'The budgetary systems of many developing countries have failed to 
keep pace with the new demands made on them by the greatly increasing 
scope of activities of the public sector and, in particular’, by the adoption 
of a planned approach to economic development. Thus , the need is first 
for the development of new types of information on the public sector 



JT 'New measures ' and 'services voted' are the terminology used in the 
French budgets, but they correspond to budgetary concepts admitted in all 
countries . 
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essential for drawing up long-term development plans , and second for 
changes in concepts and procedures in government budgeting required to 
make the annual budget an effective instrument for implementing the 
development plans and policies ' A/ 

In response to the need for correcting this situation, several attempts for improving bud- 
getary activity have been made: 

At the school level, management considerations and the need for cost analysis have led to 
the introduction in a few countries (U . S . A . , Canada , etc . , but also Uganda , Thailand , etc . ) of 
functional breakdown of the budget items , distributing the expenditures by purpose and type through 
a uniformized system of accounting. 

At the national level, with a view to completing the information provided by the traditional 
budgets, an effort to group the expenditures by major functions (broad grouping of operations that 
are directed towards accomplishing a major purpose of government) has been initiated in some 
countries. A function may be defined as a major division of the total organized effort of the govern- 
ment which identifies distinct and separate services provided to the public - such as education, 
health, agriculture, etc. 2/ A classification of this kind, which may be common among various 
countries , provides helpful information on purposes served by governmental expenditures , irres- 
pective of the organization making the expenditure. This is accomplished by grouping programmes 
and activities of organization according to the basic services provided, each of which has signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the duties and responsibilities of the government as a whole. Thus , 
a functional classification can show the share of public budget devoted to education and other 
public services. In this respect, it is most useful for formulation, review and implementation of 
broad policy objectives, and therefore of primary interest for top-level legislature and executive 
review . 

It is none the less true that although it helps to rationalize decisions , the functional budget 
does not direct action because it does not enable a clear connexion to be established between the 
functional category and the programme to be put in hand. Nor does it provide data on the nature of 
proposed work, its relation to policy objectives, planned performance and its cost. This is despite 
a definite tendency among those re.sponsible for preparation of such budgets to use functional 
and subfunctional categories for segregating governmental expenditures according to the immediate 
or short-term purposes served. 



J/ United Nations , The United Nations Development Decade: Proposals for 
Action , New York, 1962 (Sales No. 62 II B2), p.ll2. 

2/ As an illustration, Table 2 gives the breakdown of the French Budget, by 
function. 
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Table 2 . Functional distribution of public expenditure in France 



Index for Percentage of total 



1905 budget expenditure 

(1964=100) 1964 1965 



General administration and public 
powers 


107.2 


9.2 


9.2 


National defence 


105.2 


20.7 


20.3 


Foreign and overseas 


95.9 


4.5 


4.0 


Education and culture 


11 3.3 


17.3 


10.2 


Social services 


105.9 


14.3 


14.1 


Economic services 


CO 

o 

r—H 


23.3 


23.1 


Housing, urban development and 
land improvement 


114.7 


5.7 


6 .1 


Public debt and non-functional 
expenses 


108.9 


5.0 


5.0 




107.5 


100.0 


100 .0 



Source : The French Republic. Budg^et for 1965 . Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Affairs, Directorate of the Budget, Paris, Imprimerie Natjonale 
(Government Printing Office), 1965. 



In their present structure , therefore , functional budgets do not seem to meet all the needs 
arising from the generalization of planning procedures and the desire for the rationalization of the 
management of public funds . 

The use of programme and performance budgeting developed essentially in response to the 
call for improving this situation; it is intended to highlight management consideration in budgeting 
and in so doing to bring out the most significant economic, financial and physical aspects^ of the 
budgetary activity. J/ The programme and performance approach to budgeting is based principally 
on the use in budget management of three sets of interrelated considerations: (i) meaningful 
^ programmes > - broad categories that identify the end products of major organizations - and 
^ activities ' - segments of a programme that identify homogeneous types of work carried out. by 
subsidiary organizations to produce the end products of a programme - are established for each 
function entrusted to an organization or an agency in order to show precisely the work objectives 
of various agencies; (ii) the system of accounts is brought into line with this classification; 

(iii) under each programme and for its operational subdivisions, action is taken to establish 
programme and work measures that are useful for evaluation and performance. ^ This involves 
establishing an appropriate relationship between long and short-range plans and identifying that 
segment of the plans that is proposed to be implemented in the annual budget. 




j/ Such a system was introduced in a few countries, e.g. the Philippines; 
in the U.S. this system has been given the name of 'performance budget’. 

2/ Units of work measurements in selected programmes in the Philippines 
are included for illustrative purposes in Table 3. 
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Thus, to a large extent, a programme and perfor’mance budget can respond to such key 
questions as: What is the purpose of doing a specific thing? What is the cost of doing it , and how 
far hav'e the programme objectives been accomplished? 

Yet the programme and performance budget , in spite of its degree of refinement and 
sophistication, is still no more than a descriptive tool for the scope of action of the government, 
insofar as it does not aim at examining alternative means for reaching the targets , nor does it- 
suggest the main programmes or projects to be adopted by the public authorities. 

The Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 

An important reform which is taking place in several countries aims at improving the efficiency 
with which the public funds earmarked for national objectives are utilized r This reform originates 
from planning, but has developed of its own accord, especially in the United States. It is already 
being applied in Canada, France and other countries. 

To use the expression of William Gorham J/ , the reform has 'an overwhelmingly long 

title': Flanning-Programming-Budgeting Systems. 

Planning ; This is an attempt to determine by means of forward- 
looking research the full range of long-term targets for which the 
various departments of a government recognize their responsibility. 

By 'long-term targets ' is meant here the strategic objectives in a 
timetable which varies according to the case. 

Programming : This term involves the definition of the material , 
financial and human resources which are best adapted to the successive 
achievement of the targets , that is to say the working-out of the medium- 
term programmes which are the usual components of an over-all plan. 
Programming implies a comparison of alternative means for attaining a 
given target with a view to selecting the best of these means . 

Budgeting : This is the conversion into budgetary terms of annual propor- 
tions of the accomplishment of the programmes with allowance for short- 
term financial restraints. 

Concretely, the procedures consists of the following actions: 

- for countries already using planning - the application of a technique 
for improving the preparation of the plan by a rational choice of 
programmes and for ensuring their implementation by the adoption 
of a programme budget for each year of the planning; 

- for countries originally not using planning - first, the establishment and 
application of medium-term plans for each governmental function, to be 
revised and brought up to date every year, and second, the use of the 
first year of the plan as the framework for the next budget , it being 
evident that the preparation of the annual budget will necessitate more 
rigidity in the plan. 



J/ William Gorham was until May 1968 Assistant Secretary in the Department 
of I-Tealth, Education and Welfare in the Government of the United States. 
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Table 3. Units of work measurement in selected pr'ogrammes: The Philippines 



Function Organization Programme Project 



Unit of work measurement 



General 

Govern- 

ment 



Bureau of 

Internal 

l^evenue 



Administration 
and enforce- 
ment of inter- 
nal revenue 
laws , special 
tax laws and 
regulations 



Tax rulings and 
other legal ser- 
vices 

Tax assessment 



Tax collection 

General 

administration 



Rulings issued 



(a) Tax returns processed and/or 
assessed 

(b) Tax cases processed and/or 
assessed 

(c) Tax investigations conducted 
Cases closed 

General administrative employment 
ratio; general administrative 
expense per man-year 



Education 



Bureau of 
Public Schools 



V ocational 
education 



Bureau of 

Public 

Libraries 



Library and 
archives ad- 
ministration 



1 . Trade and in- 
dustrial educa- 
tion 

2. Agricultural 
education 

3 . Fishery edu- 
cation 

4. Philippine 
nautical school 

5 . Training in 
home indus- 
tries 

1. Library exten- 
sion service 

2. National library 



General 

administration 



Students enrolled 

Students enrolled 
Students enrolled 
Students enrolled 
Trainees enrolled 

Patrons served 

(a) No. of books etc. catalogued, 
classified and processed 

(b) Patrons served 

(c) Indexing entr'ies 

General administrative employment 
ratio and expense per man-year 



Health 


Field opera- 


Field health 


1. 


Rural health 


Units operated 




tions 


services 




units 










2. 


IDental services 


T^atien.s attended 








3. 


Social hygiene 


Number of cases handled 










services 










4 . 


Malaria eradi- 


(a) Persons protected 










cation services 


(b) Research activities 








5. 


Tuberculosis 


Persons attended 










control services 










6 . 


Environmental 


Inspections conducted 










sanitation 





o 
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Table 3 (Cont »d) 



Function Organization 


Programme 


Project 


Unit of work measurement 




Hospitals 


1, Operation o'f 


Number of free beds 




services 


general 

hospitals 








2 , Operation of 


Patient days 






special 


(a) Maternity 






hospitals 


(b) Children 

(c) Mental 

(d) Orthopedic 

(e) Communicable diseases 






3 . School of 


Persons trained 






nursing 








4 . School of mid- 


Persons trained 






wifery 

5 , Aid to pueri- 


Narrative statement of purpose 






culture 


of aid 






6 , Laundry plant 


Number processed 


Bureau of 


Laboratory 


1, General 


Administrative employment ratio 


Laboratories 


examination 


management 


and expense per man-year 


and Research 


production 


2 , Pathological 


Number of examinations per- 




and research 


and macro- 

biological 

examination 


formed 






3 , Laboratory 


Number of research studies 






research 


conducted 






4 , Blood plasma 


Cubic centimetres of blood 






dehydration 


products 






5 , Sanitary 


Number of examinations per- 






chemical an- 
alysis 


formed 






6 , V accine pro- 


Cubic centimetres manufactured 






duction 








7 , Food and drug 


Number of examinations per- 






analysis 


formed 


In other words, in the first case the budget is 


rationalized by being placed at the service of the plan 


and in the second case the pla 


n is established 


for the improvement 


of the budget , 


Whichever course is 


followed, working out a PPBS is an operation which takes a great 



deal of time in itself. It involves the establishment of a system of budget classification which 
collates programmes and allocations according to the principal targets , functions , and groups that 
benefit from them. The code of reference adopted should also serve to classify items according to 
the administrative agency i^esponsible , budget assignment , method of financing and legislative 
status , In France, for example, operations aimed at classifying the activities and expenditures of 
a ministry in terms of programme headings have been undertaken in only a few ministries (prin- 
cipally the Ministry of the Armed Forces and the Ministry of Agriculture) . In the United States , 
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Jk? reform of the budget classification system was introduced into all government departments in 
By way of illustration only, Table 4 shows the reference codes and programme categories 
adopted for education, j/ It is important to note that any category given at a particular level may 
appear in combination with any category of another level. For example, a programme having as Us 
objective ‘General research* (level 2, category 5) may include one or more programme targets of 
level 3 . 

As Novick said 2/: 

*The PPBS method is to set forth certain major objectives , to define pro- 
grammes essential to these goals , to identify resources to the specific 
types of objectives and to systematically analyse the alternatives available ' 

This means that the PPBS system implies a thorough systems analysis leading to choosing 
the ‘preferred mix* of a set of proposed projects which cannot all be undertaken. Such decisions 
present very complex problems and require, first, qualitative discussion of some of the more 
relevant non-quantifiable issues involved in the decision, e . g political factors, non-quantifiable 
•spillover’ effects and the like; and, second, the adoption of a set of quantifiable selection criteria 
to which the costs and advantages of competitive programmes can be compared. Taking as an 
example decisions to be made among alternatives proposed for water resources projects • ^^sh 

from the Rand Corporation has established Table 5 as a frame of a summary of results of such 
..-vsieTTis analysis. 



j/ Comment on the categories in 'Table 4. 

Level 1 : Education - A programme having as iVs -'.blective to aid i.hf.- 
development of individual aptitudes and attitudes by regular training uw.’ 
education . 

Level 2 : Purposes of education - A statement of the deeper reasons foi' 
education, explained in general terms. 

Level 3 and 4 : Statement of special objectives of the federal government 
action from the standpoint of the major sectors of the population concerned 
and according to the nature of this aid. Through the various combinations 
of categories 3 and 4 can be found the motives for federal aid and the 
channels through which the federal government assists the states and local 
governments to achieve the principal objects of education 

^ ‘Origin and History of Program Budgeting ' , The Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica , California, October 1955, p. 3,427. 

^ The Analytical Bases of Systems Analysis , May 1966 . 
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Table 4 . Coding and classification by categories of the material and 

financial plan of the U.S« Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare 



Code 



L-evel 



Categories 





L 


Major program 


i 




Education 




2 


Purposes of education 


1 1 




Development of natur’al aptitudes and basic 






behaviors 


1 2 




Development of technical and vocational 






aptitudes 


1 3 




Development of university and graduate aptitudes 


1 4 




Development of the individual in the community 


1 5 




General research (research not assignable) 


1 6 




General administration (salaries and expen- 






ditures of the Office of Education which cannot 






be assigned to any of the above categories) 




3 


Program targets 


_ 1^ 




To increase the education of the general popu- 






lation 


1 2 




To increase the education of the under- 






privileged 


1 3 




To increase the education of the handicapped 


1 4 




To improve knowledge about other countries 


1 . 5 




Others 




4 


Features of programs 


1 1 




Increases the resourc es of the school system 


1 2 




Improves the quality of the teaching S3"stem 


1 3 




Develops and introduces new methods 


1 4 




Collects and improves educational statistics 


1 5 




Favors equal opportunities for education 






(Civil Rights) 


1 6 




Acts upon the social environment 


1 7 




Others 
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Table 5 » The use of systems analysis in choosing the preferred inix pt*oject 



Analytical factor 



Proposed projects 
1 2 3 4 , , , n 



(1) Present worth(a) ($) 

(a) Discounted at 2 V 2 per cent (50 yr . ) 

(b) Discounted at 5 per cent ” 

(c) Discounted at 8 per cent ” ” 

(2) Possible variability of outcome: 

(a) 'A4ost likely ' range of present worth 
(low-high ;r) 

Range of present worth outside of which 
outcome is 'very unlikely' to fall 

(3) Effect on personal wealth distribution: 

(a) Number of farms affected 

(b) Avcjrage value of land and buildings 
per farm in the watershed {$) 

(c) Average net benefit per farm owner ($) 

(4) Effect on regional wealth distribution: 

(a) Average increase in per family income 
in the Basin ($) 

(b) Per-contage Increase in average income 
in the Basin due to project 

(5) Internal rate of return of project (%)(b) 

(a) Present value of estimated benefits minus present value of estimated 
costs » 

(b) The rate of discount which reduces present worth to zero. 



The option stage can be regarded in more than one way , and the criteria will naturally vary according 
to the viewpoint adopted. It is clear that progr*amme analysis for the purpose of rationalizing budget 
cliolces can never take into account all the possible consequences of the adoption of a given programme. 
To accomplish that, it would be necessary to establish a 'national satisfaction function' by which, for 
example , the respective consequences of the assignment of the same amount of funds to education and 
to defence could be measured. Such a high level of decision-making dealing with major matters of 
allocation must be (and is) based primarily on intuition and judgment. 

Analysis will be more helpful if it is to provide solutions for decisions on a somewhat lower 
level; these solutions in turn might provide valuable information for higher-level decisions. It is on 
these somewhat lower decision levels (technically called 'suboptimization') that the anal 3 d;ical studies 
are likely to have the highest pay-off. This is incidentally one of the advantages of PPBS , insofar as 
it leads to increased possibilities of decentralization and to the creation of incentives for efficiency. 
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To come back to the selection criteria, there are numerous techniques used; for instance 



cost-effectiveness, cost utility and cost-benefit analysis. The advantages and the limitations of 



such techniques are dealt with elsewhere. However, two remarks should be made here: 



(i) Whatever the technique used, it implies careful cost analysis of projects 
and programmes to be budgeted; in this respect a prerequisite for the 
application of PPBS is the availability of sufficiently detailed cost esti- 
mates for carrying out a thorough cost analysis. 



(ii) The weaknesses of any quantitative selection ci’iteria, particularly in 
respect to the educational budget, are, such that they become probably 
the most serious obstacle to overcome in the generalization of PPBS, 

It can be admitted that in the social budget of the nation as a whole , and 
in the educational budget in particular, the problem of selection is not 
necessarily solved when the most economically efficient progi’animes 
have been determined. The 'redistributive ' function of educational 
budgets prevents us from giving priority in decision-making to the 
criterion of economic efficiency. We arc faced with a contradiction 
between the efficiency criterion and the social justice criterion, and 
the question 'Who will benefit from this or that programme? can weigh 
more heavily in some cases than the question 'Which of these programmes 
has the highest rate of return? ' 



The PPBS is a method which covers, in theory, a very wide field since it brings together the planning, 
the biidgeting , and the rational appraisal of the possible options. In fact, however, PPBS is not a 
substitute for over-all planning since it cannot, in the present 'state of the art ' , integrate coherently 
full range of the nation's activities; and, further, in view of the difficulty of establishing selec- 
tion criteria, it does not yet provide by itself final solutions to questions of budgetary choices. 

On the other hand , PPBS undoubtedly marks an advance by its attempt to clarify the manage- 
ment of public affairs by its encouragement of rigid programming of the operations included in the 
plan, and by its effect as a catalyst and stimulant of research on the criteria of selection. PPBS in- 
volves a better analysis of the consequences of the targets proposed by the planners , and thus in 
turn affects the choice of these targets. 

Should we therefore conclude that the use of PPBS should be generalized in all developed 
and developing countries? To pronounce upon the value and the advisability of appljdng PPBS to the 
education sector obviously involves a political choice. To mention only the technical aspects of the 
introduction of this method, it can be said that it would require the forming of teams at a high level 
in each department or ministry of the government simply in order to put it into practice , and it 
would also presuppose a decentralization of the decision-making process at each government level, 
with due respect for standards and criteria admitted by all. Furthermore , it would call for a com- 
plete change in the state of mind and in the traditional relationships existing between the budget 
services and the spending departments. In other words, an essential preliminary to the introduction 
of PPBS in the educational sector must be a retraining of authorities and officials and a reappraisal 
of the traditional relationships between budgeting and educational planning. On these grounds at 
least, therefore, it merits examination and consideration by educational planning authorities. 
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NEW MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



by Ta Ngoc ChSu 



The progress made in operations research and in systems analysis and the remarkable improvement 
of modern computers (both hardware and software) have facilitated the rapid development of what arc 
known as new management techniques. This development has been accompanied by changes in the 
terminology used by those specialists who only a short while ago were speaking in terms of * Scientific 
Management*, but who now refer with increasing frequency to 'Managerial Sciences'. 

It is true to say that the use of these techniques in the management of large commercial and 
industrial companies, and of certain government agencies, has given generally satisfactory results. 
Their extension to other fields of application has therefore been examined ^ including their utilization 
in educational planning. However, the experience acquired so far, both in Europe and in North 
America, is still to limited and too specialized to enable a definite conclusion to be drawn. It would 
seem, nevertheless, that these techniques are very likely to play an important part in educational 
planning in the future. The present study is intended to shed a little light on this problem and to serve 
as a basis for discussion. 

It is not an easy matter to give a satisfactory definition of the new management techniques 
because they have many diversified aspects and serve many different purposes. They do however 
have one thing in common. In one way or another, they enter into the decision-making process and 
their role is precisely to facilitate decision-making. It should be added that the basic assumption on 
which these techniques are founded, when they are used to give guidance in decision-making, is that 
of a systematic search for efficiency in the use of available resources . 

To the extent that new management techniques serve as instruments which help to prepare 
for decision-making, they are fully applicable to the different stages of planning - whether it be the 
central stage when the general plan is worked out or the lower stages at which more limited plans 
are applied. They are also applicable to the different phases of the planning process, including both 
the determination of the objectives and programmes and their implementation. Indeed, the results 
obtained in the implementation will enable an over-all evaluation to be made and will facilitate, if 
necessaxy, chainges in the programmes and even a reappraisal of the objectives. 
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!t would not of course be possible to describe these various techniques in this brief study. 



Part I : Essentia] characteristics of the new management techniques 



*ln recTiity, most major long-range planning decision problems must 
ultimately be resolved on the basis of intuition and judgment. . . . 

We suggest that the main role of analysis should be to try to sharpen 
this intuition and judgment. In practically no case should it be 
assumed that the results of the analysis will make the decisions. The 
really interesting problems are just too difficult, and there are so 
many intangible (e. g. political, psychological, and sociological) con- 
siderations that cannot be taken into account in the analytical process, 
especially in a quantitative sense. In sum, the analytical process 
should be directed toward assisting the decision-maker in such a way 
that (hopefully) his intuition is better than it would be without the 

results of the analysis'. 



]J G. H. Fisher, 'The role of cost/utility analysis in program 
budgeting' in D. Novick (Ed. ), Program analysis and the Federal 
Government , Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, pp. 67-68. 



It is useful, however, to review their principal characteristics. It will then be possible to show how 
they have already been applied in educational planning. 



We have already defined the new management techniques as being instruments which help to prepare 
for decision-making. The process of decision-making should be understood in its broadest sense. 

It is not limited to the final phase of the choice of the policy to be followed. It goes far beyond that 
in seeking out and identifying problems which may arise, in working out different possible solutions 
and finally in the selection of the best possible solution. In reality, the distinctions may be less 
clear. The search for a solution may lead to the identification of a new problem and call for a new 
process of decision-making. It is nonetheless true that these three phases (identification of the 
problem, search for possible solutions, choice of the most suitable one) always occur, and that the 
new management techniques are applicable to every one of them. 



Although these techniques are closely involved in the decision-making process, it is obvTous 



that it is not the techniques themselves - and much less the computers which allow us to use them - 
which govern the decision. 



It would also be untrue, or exaggerated, to say that the new management techniques 



'rationalize' the decision, for that would imply that without sucji techniques the decisions would not 
be rational, or at least less rational. Actually, what the new techniques contribute is not greater 
rationality but wider and more complete information. 
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A, Increased utilization of information in the decision-making process 
The increased role of information results on the one hand from the systematic adoption of a new 
analytical approach and on the other hand from the possibilities offered by modern computers in the 
handling and processing of data. 

This new approach is known as the Systems Approach : 

'Essentially the systems approach involves viewing any productive 
systems as a whole in order to examine how its productive process 
functions in relation to its resource 'inputs' and its intended 'outputs'. 

This analytical approach can be usefully applied to all sorts of pro- 
ductive systems, including an educational system and its various sub- 
systems. 

A 'systems analysis' begins by defining as precisely as possible, the 
objectives to be sought. It then proceeds to identify the various alter- 
native ways by which these objectives might be attained and to weigh 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of alternative approaches in 
order to select the most effective feasible and economical one. Having 
chosen what seems the best alternative, it proceeds to elaborate a plan 
of action, including a time-table, a definition of actions to be accom- 
plished during each phase, the various resources that will be required 
along the way, the nature and timing of results anticipated, and prac- 
tical means for regularly evaluating progress and for making necessary 
changes in the initial plan'. 1^/ 

In short, there are two essential consequences involved in this approach, in so far as the decision- 
making process is concerned. Firstly, there is the necessity of foreseeing not only the direct 
effects of a decision but also all the repercussions it may have on the system as a whole. The 
second consequence is the care which must be taken not to limit one's thinking to the immediate 
effects but, on the contrary, to search out systematically long-term effects. From this twofold 
point of view, we can say that the systems approach widens the horizons of analj^’sis. 

Systems analysis, in fact, offers nothing new in itself. Economists have always used it in 
theoretical analysis. What is new, however, is its systematic use in concrete situations to solve 
problems of choosing between various alternatives and between different policies. 

Given that real situations are extremely complex it is clear that the application of such an 
approach may involve the collection and processing of much more data. In the field of data collec- 
tion, the remarkable progress of electronic data processing, in the last twenty years, has been the 
decisive factor in developing and extending the fields of application of new management techniques. 
However, computers are not by any means a sine qua non in the use of new management techniques. 
Their use is quite conceivable with simpler means. After all, these techniques are not to be con- 
sidered as prescriptions implying the use of a given type of computer. Their origin is essentially 
to be found in a manner of conceiving and solving problems. 



W. Schramm, P. H. Coombs et al , 'The new media - Memo to 
educational planners', Paris, Unesco/lIEP, 1967, p. 162. 
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in classifying the different types of decisions, Herbert Simon - who is undoubtedly one of 

the leading specialists in the new techniques of management - suggests that a distinction be made 

between programmed decisions and non-programmed decisions. 

’Decisions are programmed to the extent that they are repetitive and 
routine, to the extent that a definite procedure has been worked out 
for handling them so that they do not have to be treated de novo each 
time they occur. . . . 

Decisions are non-programmed to the extent that they are novel, 
instructional and consequential. There is no cut and dried method 
for handling the problem because it had not arisen before, or because 
its precise nature and structure are elusive or complex or because it 
is so important that it deserves a custom-tailored treatment'. J_/ 

In reality, this distinction is of course not so clear. The decisions to be made are not only pro- 
grammed or non-programmed; between these two extremes there is a whole series of intermediate 
decisions. This classification, like all classifications, is to some extent arbitrary, but it appeared 
to be a conven'ent way of illustrating the different kinds of new management techniques. 

B. New management techniques and different kinds of decisions 
Let us now considez' briefly the new management techniques which may be applied within an area 
which ranges from programmed to non-p'rogrammed decisions. 

1. PERT and time-phasing of operations in a complex project 
The implementation of a project, that is to say converting the project into definite actions which will 
enable it to be carried out by a given date, constitutes a typical programmed decision. 

The Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) is intended precisely to solve that 
problem of time phasing by breaking the project down into the different operations, estimating the 
probable time required for each operation, establishing the relationships existing between them, and 
determining, in particular, the operations the completion of which is a necessary condition for the 
beginning of the subsequent operations. As a result of an analysis of this kind, it can be seen that 
the time required for the fulfilment of the project does not depend on the time-lag of the entire series 
of operations but only on some of them, that is to say the operations which succeed one another in 
the critical path. This path is of special interest because all the time-lags for the operations in this 
path will be automatically reflected in the total period of time involved in the fulfilment of the 
programme. 

PERT, even looked at in this very simplified manner, is a good example of the approach, 
method and objective of the new management techniques. By a systematic analysis of the problem as 
a whole, their essential purpose is to assemble the various factors which will facilitate the 

\J Herbert Simon, The shape of automation for man and, management . 

New York, Harper and Row, 1965, pp. 58-59. 

O 
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determination of a course of action (starting date and order of operations), to identify all possible 
problems in advance (through the design of the critical path) and to evaluate the implementation of the 
^o^raxnme continuously by checking the results obtained against the plan which has been laid down. 

The problem which PERT is intended to solve is relatively simple. The target to be attained 
is in fact clearly specified. Operational research is directed, to a certain extent, towards problems 
of the same type, that is to say problems in which the targets or objectives are clearly defined, 

2, Operations research and determination of the optimal solution 
The conduct of military operations during the Second World War created extremely complex logistic 
problems. The task of solving these organizational problems was turned over to teams of mathe- 
maticians, statisticians and economists. Confronted for the first time with concrete problems of 
management and administration, these men used their own methods and the instruments of analysis 
with which they were familiar. The results had a decisive effect on the very nature of operational 
research. 

From the work of those teams of specialists there came into being a whole series of mathe- 
matical tools - linear programming, dynamic programming, theory of probabilities, theory of 
games, etc. 

Although great progress has been made in all these fields, and although the combination of 
these mathematical tools with the capabilities and the calculating speed of modern computers has 
made it possible to solve problems of ever-increasing complexity, it must be noted that operational 
research is applicable only to certain types of decision-making problems. 

We quote in this connection from Charles Hitch, a specialist in operations research, who 
worked for a long time for the U. S, Defence Department and is now President of the University of 
California : 

’I would make the empirical generalization from my experience at RAND 
and elsewhere that operations research is the art of sub-optimizing, i, e, 
of solving some lower-level problems, and that difficulties increase and 
our special competence diminishes by an order of magnitude with every 
level of decision-making we attempt to ascend. The sort of simple explicit 
model which operations researchers are so proficient in using can cer- 
tainly reflect most of the significant factors influencing traffic control 
on the George Washington Bridge, but the proportion of the relevant 
reality which we can represent by any such model or models in studying, 
say, a major foreign policy decision, appears to be almost trivial', _l/ 

Owing to the fact that operational research can be applied only to a limited number of prob- 
lems, an effort has been made to introduce other techniques in solving, for example, the problem of 
resource allocation. Cost-benefit analysis is one of these techniques, 

_l/ Quoted by F. Rourke and G, Brooks, in The managerial revolution in 
higher education, Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1966, p, 10, 
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3, Cost-benefit analysis and the problem of resource allocation 
Cost-benefit analysis is essentially a method for making a choice between different projects and pro- 
grammers, By a systematic comparison of costs and benefits (direct and indirect benefits, present 
and future benefits), it provides a yardstick for the evaluation of uses of resources. 

To the extent that this method requires the most accurate evaluation of benefits which is 
possible, it presupposes that the objectives of each project of each programme shall be clearly de- 
fined and it also presupposes that the anticipated results shall be distinctly specified. That in itself 
clarifies to a cej'tain extent the problem of choice. 

Cos (.-benefit analysis is not, strictly speaking, a new techziique. It was already known and 
used in solving some particular problems, but it is only i-ecent iy that its use has become generalized, 
This generalization is undoubtedly due to the constant development of the public sector, but we 
Deliove it is also due to the possibility of estimating the expected benefits more accurately, thanks to 
the improvement in the collection and processing of data. 

Cost-benefit analysis can be used ex post to compare different projects already being carrier! 
out, but it can also be employed ex ante in deciding upon the utilization of available resources. Cost- 
benefit analysis, for instance, is systematically applied in the preparation of programme-budgets. 

VVe shall not dwell upon this pr'oblem because it is thoroughly covered in another paper presonled 
this seminar. 1/ 



benefit analysis unquestionably gives valuable aid in the decis ion-making process. In this process, 
however, it I'iiay prove to be very useful to Icnow how the implementation of a project or the alteration 
of a sub- system may affect the whole system, especially where a very complex system is concerned. 
Thai: is, lo some extent, what .sim ulation techniques propose to do, 

‘i. Simulation and model-building 

'The 1 purpose of simulation is to facilitate experimentation, that is to say an analysis of all 

the oUocie of an action. It is, of course, always preferable to experiment under real conditions, but 
that may {>rove lo be impracticable or even impossible. 

A solution may tlien be to simulate the real conditions and to experiment, for examp lo, with 
a scale model. Bui simulation may also take much more abstract forms - for exaniplo, the i. • 

of a complex system can be siiriulated by means of a mathematical model. 

As we have suggested, the essential purpose of simulation - and consequently of simulation 
models - is to make it possible to see how the change or alteration of one or more elements of a 
sy si orn may affect the whole system. In order to perform this role, models must possess two quali- 
lies which w'oulcl seem [o be alnmst contradiciory - trueness and simplicity. It is indeed iiecessai-'y 



By providing a yardstick for the evaluation of different projects and programmes, cost- 



U' See : J. Mallak, 'The role of budgets in educational planning'. 
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]’or the mode] to be a faithfuJ representation of reality and to incorporate the basic aspects of the 
system, but it is also necessary for it to be not too complex to be easily understood and handled. 
Unfortunately, faithful models are rarely simple and simple models are rarely faithful. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that modern computers, by their capacity and their calculation speed, can be a 
decisive factor in the development and the generaliised use of mathematical models. 

Such are, in very brief outline, some of the new management techniques. 3-.et us now try to 
see how they have been applied to educational planning, and what problems this application may 
possibly present. 

Part li : The use of new management techniques in educational planning 

From the point of view of the resources which it consumes, education can be considered, in most 
countries, as one of the greatest national industries. As a matter of fact, the management of some 
aspects of schools and universities does not differ very greatly from the management of industrial 
enterprises. That is true for example in the management of personnel and in the problem of the 
optimal utilization of space and equipment. It is naturally in those aspects, first of all, that modern 
management techniques have been used. In many American universities, computers are used in 
centralizing and keeping up to date the data concerning the various activities of these institutions 
and establishing time schedules which permit optimal utilization of teaching time, buildings, labora- 
tories, workshops and sports equipment, while respecting the preferences and constraints of the 
students. Also, PERT is currently used for time-phasing of complex research projects and for 
carrying out large university building programmes. 

We shall not go farther into these techniques because their use in education is not sub- 
stantially different from what it may be in other sectors and consequently does not give rise to speci- 
fic problems. We prefer to confine ourselves to those techniques the application of which to ediica- 
tiona! planning gives rise to difficulties or problems. That is why we shall examine in particular the 
use of cost-benefit analysis, the development of institutional research and the use of mathematical 
models, 

A. Cost-benefit analysis and educational planning 

Cost-benefit analysis has been widely used in measuring the efficiency of education by considering it 
as an investment and by relating its costs to its possible benefits. Numerous studies have already 
been made relating to countries as diversified as the United States, the United Kingdom, Israel, 

Chile, India and Uganda. 
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Several authors in the United States have shown, for example, that the rate of return is 
especially high in vocational retraining programmes organized for the unemployed to facilitate their 
adaptation to other employment.^/ 

In the United Kingdom, Professor Blaug^/ reached the conclusion that in higher education 
the private rate of return (estimated at 14 per cent in the case of men) is substantially higher than 
the social rate of return (6. 5 per cent). That difference is due to the large share of public funds in 
the financing of higher education, which includes scholarships to students. Considering that difference 
the question may well be raised as to whether it would not be justifiable to convert student scholarship 
awards into loans to be paid back in the future. 

That is the kind of decision for which clarification could be provided in advance by a cost- 
benefit analysis. It should be noted however that cost-benefit analysis, as applied to education, is 
concentrated only on economic benefits. It is therefore customary to start by enumerating the bene- 
fits and the costs which are not included in the evaluation. 

In fact, the basic assumption on which cost-benefit analysis is founded, when it is applied to 
education, is a dual one - on the one hand, that earnings of the individuals constitute an adequate 
measurement of their contribution to the product and, on the other hand, that lifetime earnings dif- 
ferentials between individuals can be attributed very largely to differences in educational attainment. 
The weak points in that assumption are quite evident. 

What is more, cost-benefit analysis as it is applied to education is reduced to a mere calcu- 
lation of the rate of return, i. e. a mere calculation of financial profitability. Paradoxically enough, 
cost-benefit analysis was originally advocated precisely as a remedy for the inadequacies of financial 
profitability calculation and in order to take into account all the factors neglected in such a calculation. 
It should in particular allow for indirect costs and benefits, or what may be called external economies 
and dis-economies. 

But, as Professor Mark Blaug wrote : 



'We simply do not know at present how to accurately measure benefits of 
education that are not directly reflected in the enhanced lifetime earnings 
of educated people, and all economists, whatever approach they have 
adopted towards educational planning, have been guilty of ignoring these 
indirect benefits'. 



He adds, however, that : 



J^/ M. E, Borus, ' A benefit-cost analysis of the economic effectiveness of 
retraining the unemployed', Yale Economic Essays , Vol. 4, No. 2; 

G. G. Somers and E, W. Stromedoerfer, ' A benefit-cost analysis of main - 
power retraining'. Industrial Relations Research Association Proceedings 
December, 1964. 



M. Blaug, 'The rate of return on investment in education in Great 
Britain', The Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, 
September, 1965, 
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'The over whelming advantage of rate of return analysis is precisely that 
it is cast in the znouJd of cost -benefit analysis and thus automatically en- 
courages efforts to improve measurement of the benefits of education . . . 

The point is that the very framewoi’k of cost -benefit analysis directs one's 
attention to critical gaps in data; and that is the chief merit of the 
framework' . \J 

We can suppose that more success will be obtained in the future in evaluating the indirect costs and 
benefits of education. Nevertheless;, it will still be true that cost-benefit analysis can constitute 
only one criterion for the ranking of different projects. It does not offer any information which may 
explain why the utilization of resources can be either more or less efficient. 

B . develo p ment of institutional research 

It is only recently that institutional research has developed, and the development has taken place 
mostly in the universities of the United Slates. While in 1955 institutional research was systematic- 
ally organized in about ten Ainerican universities, by 1964 that figure had reached 115 and the number 
continues to increase. 

Although institutional research can take very divei'sified forms, it can be defined as a special 
effort made by an organization to study itself in order to accomplish better the objectives which it has 
set for itself. Institutional research therefore consists essentially in a systematic analysis of the 
operations of the organization and of the efficiency with which it utilizes its resources. The purpose 
of the analysis is, naturally, to enable the institution to decide on the policy to be followed, on the 
basis of the most complete and accurate infoi'm atioii possible and not on the basis of mere impressions 
or preconceived ideas. 

Considering the number of fields on which institutional research can be brought to bear, the 

kinds of decisions which it may influence are widely diversified. In fact, authors are far from being 

in agreement as to the exact limits of institutional research. 

'Actually there are widespread disputes in higher education as to what insti- 
tutional research is. In the past two principal schools of thought on this sub- 
ject have attracted considerable support. Some have felt that institutional 
analysis ought to deal primarily with administrative or housekeeping prob- 
lems, space utilization and the like, thus remaining in effect a form of 
operations I'esearch as applied to the business of campus management. 

Others have argued that it should not be confined to the 'building and grounds 
side of higher education but should go to the heart of the matter and appraise 
what is happening in the classroom'.^/ 



J^/ M. Blaug, 'Cost-benefit and cost-efficiency analysis applied to 
education' in Budget Programming and Cost-Efficiency Analysis in 
Educational Planning, Paris., OECD, 1969, pp. 181 and 184. 

F. Rourke and G. Brooks, The managerial revolution in higher 
education , Baltimore, John Hopkins Press, 1966, p. 48. 
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In reality, as was brought out in the investigation conducted by Rourke and Brooks_l/, the 
role of institutional research varies enormously from one university to another. At the University 
of Rhode Island, the Institutional Research Bureau and its director play a decisive role in the 
decision-making process. It is the opinion of the President of the University, in fact, that the 
director of the Institutional Research Bureau should be his closest adviser. He goes still further by 
arguing that the position of Institutional Research Director is an excellent training-ground for presi- 
dential aspirants. 

In the University of Northern Illinois the situation is somewhat similar; most of the key 
decisions taken in recent years having resulted directly from studies conducted by the Institutional 
Research Bureau. 

However, the Universities of Rhode Island and of Northern Illinois are relatively exceptional 
cases. In general, institutional research departments limit their functions to gathering facts and 
analysing them, but in so doing they are already playing an important part in the process of decision- 
making. As the director of an Institutional Research Bureau said : 

'Gathering facts for their own sake is senseless. The facts must be 
evaluated so that sound decisions can be made. This office does not 
make decisions, it collects, analyses, reports and sometimes re- 
commends. 1 feel this makes me a participant in major university 
decisions' . 2/ 

In short, institutional research constitutes a method of stud 3 ang the operation of the system, 
and a method which allows the system to be studied from the inside, as it were, by the examination 
of its component elements. Simulation and model-building arc motivated by the same intention, but 
Lhe approach is soinewhat differenl. The emphasis here lies not on a detailed analysis of the variouf? 
components of the system, but. rather oi\ an ovv:.-!' -all view of the links and re latmnships exisiing 
bolwoon the various components. 

C. The use of models in educational planning 

Mathematical models have been utilized in educational planning only during the last few years. Their 
essential role is to make it possible to estimate all the effects and repercussions of the choice and 
ijnplernentation of a particular polic^^ on the system as a whole, A costing model, for example, 
should be able to show all the nuanoial impllcutions of a given option in regard to the educational plan. 

T)}e scope of these mathematical models varies in different countries. In Denmark a model 
covers the entire educational system and makes it possible to forecast the number of pupils or students 
at ail levels of schooliiig, and hence to estimate teacher requirements and total salary costs. These 
estimates and forecasts serve as a basis for the preparation of a three-year budget. 

1/ F. Hourke and O. Brooks, op. eit* , Chapter '1, pp. 44-t)7. 

2/ p, Hour‘ke and G. Brooks, op. cit. , p. 63. 
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In Norway, models are made separately for each level of education. They show the cOvSt 
effects of variations in the nuinber of pupils or students, in the number of hours of instruction per 
week, in the salaries of teachers and professors, in the size of classes etc. 

It appears, however, that models can play an especially interesting part at the university 
level. Owing to the many different kinds of instruction given by a university and the diversity of its 
activities, efficient direction and majiagement of the institution requires definite knowledge of the 
relationships existing between the different departments and a steady flow of information covering 
the operations of these departments. 

A inode } capable of simulating the operation of the university can therefore be extremely 
useful. It can show all the possible effects of a change in the general policy of the university. More- 
over, the size of the university and the possibility of gathering complete information on the operation 
of the different departments make it possible to set up relatively detailed models which are more or 
less true to the institution which they supposedly represent. 

It is especially in North America that such models have been developed. They are used, for 
example, in the Universities of California, Purdue and Michigan - but it is the experience of the 
University of Toronto which strikes us as being the most interesting. 

A pilot model was set up in 1965 to simulate the operation of the College of Science. This 
first model, which was known as CAMPUS 1 (Comprehensive Analytical Methods for Planning in 
University Systems), served subsequently as a basis for a twofold development. The first of these 
was its extension to the entire complex of the University of Toronto in the form of CAMPUS II, and 
the second development, which is in a certain sense more interesting, consisted in the use of this 
methodology for planning the reorganization and development of the College of Medicine and the 
University Hospital System. 

This research, conducted by Professors Judy and Levine, is being carried forward and is 
expected to culminate shortly in the construction of a CAMPUS III model which will be more general 
and flexible enough to be applied to a wide range of universities and to the establishment of a 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting System for institutions of higher education. 

It can be seen that experience in the utilization of simulation models in educational planning 
is still too recent for definite conclusions to be drawn. It nevertheless appears, on the basis of the 
results so far obtained, that models are destined to play an increasingly important role in educational 
management and in educational planning. 

Conclusion 

The introduction of new management techniques into educational administration and planning has not 
been accomplished without incurring a certain amount of hostility or without giving rise to some 
objections. 
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The objection which is most commonly made is that these techniques are essentially quanti- 
tative. It is agreed that they increase the amount of information available and that they theoretically 
facilitate better decisions. But this improvement in the way of informational data involves only the 
quantifiable aspects, and by putting the major stress on these aspects we run the risk of attributing 
too great an importance to them and, consequently, of neglecting other aspects which may be equally 
important. 

Another objection, which is more subtle because it is indirect, is that these techniques are 
complicated and difficult for a non-specialist to understand and use. A non-specialist who desires to 
use them is therefore obliged to appeal to the specialists for assistance and to put his trust in their 
analysis. That state of dependency may lead to two dangers, which are to a certain extent combined. 

The first danger is what Herbert Simon has called the aphasia of the mathematician : 

*Some relatively simple management problems turn out to be far too 
large for even such a powerful tool as linear programming. It is easy 
for the operations research enthusiast to underestimate the stringency 
of these conditions. This leads to an ailment that might be called 
mathematician's aphasia. The victim abstracts the original problem 
until the mathematical intractabilities have been removed (and all sem- 
blance to reality lost), solves the new siinplified problem and then pre- 
tends that this was the problem he wanted to solve all along. He expects 
the manager to be so dazzled by the beauty of the mathematical results 
that he will not remember that his practical operating problem has not 
been handled*. 2./ 

The second danger has been described in the following terms by Rourke and Brooks : 

'Some university administrators have charged institutional research 
directors with being overly preoccupied with the niceties of methodo- 
logy to the point where their studies lack application to practical 
university problems. Several of the university officials questioned in 
the course of this study complained that institutional research directors 
were far too much concerned with turning out reports that would bring 
them esteem in the eyes of their statistically oriented colleagues and not 
enough interested in undertaking studies that would contribute to the 
solution of actual problems with which the loniversity was confronted'. 2/ 

Although these objections are to some extent well-founded, the dangers which they mention would 
appear to be considerably overrated. Where they have so far been applied, the new management 
techniques have not, in any instance, caused the regular top-level administrator to be replaced by 
specialists in these techniques. They have, however, changed to some extent the behaviour of these 
administrators, and in particular their way of examining and solving their problems. Far from being 
simply a method for weighing and measuring all the possible effects of a given policy, the new manage- 
ment techniques reflect a state of mind and a way of looking at things. They are used to apply a 



1^/ Herbert Simon, op. cit. , p. 72. 

2 / F. Rourke and G. Brooks, op. cit. , p. 52, 
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rigorous method to the complex process of identifying problems and seeking their solution. They 
aim at the deepest and most complete analysis possible . It is doubtless impossible to introduce 
all factors into this analysis and it doubtless happens that the ’optimal' solution to which the analy^- 
sis leads is not adopted and that another solution is preferred, precisely because of the necessity 
of allowing for factors which have not been included. But in that case it is at least possible, by 
comparing the two solutions, to measure the additional costs involved in these factors, whether 
they be political or of some other character. 
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JOB IDENTIFICATION AND O AND M TECHNIQUES 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



by R. W. Silversides 



PREAMBl.E 

1 am delighted at being given the opportunity of expounding upon the ’virtues' of Organization 
and Methods, although, as you may well be aware, there is a considerable 'wind of change' 
blowing through the management services corridor. It is the view of some that O and M has 
a limited future and that other more sophisticated or developed management service 
techniques will replace it. In case you are not familiar with the management services world 
generally, the following are just some of these new management services skills which are 
being prosecuted with vigour on both sides of the Atlantic; 

Work study 

Now developed well beyond the days of time and motion study. 
Operational research 

Seen originally as the mathematicians' world but now regarded 
by some as having an application to any work situation. Some 
operational research units even include psychologists. 

Cybernetics 

A development of operational research. Particularly concerned 
with the application of the principles of re-activation. 

Computer applications 

Now extended well beyond financial processes. 

Ergonomics 

The ergonomists are modest but are making an increasing contribu- 
tion on the determination of efficient working conditions. 
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In addition to the above, there are many sub- or ancillary techniques, e. g. cost-benefit 
analysis, discounted cash flow, issue mapping, network analysis and planned programmed 
budgeting. 

A whole new vocabulary is being created for each of these new techniques, which is 
causing increased confusion to those at the receiving end. Targets, goals, performance, 
programmes, etc. can, as a character says in 'Through the Looking-glass', be made to mean 
almost anything you want them to mean. 

There is an urgent need for the establishment of some lingua franca , preferably on 
an international basis. 

However, in spite of these many developments there is still a role for O and M, the 
techniques for which have at least stood the test of time. In fact, none of the other manage- 
ment services is so well equipped as O and M in ascertaining, accurately, the facts on a 
work situation, the subject of a study. 

I shall therefore be confining this paper to O and M. The examples to which I shall 
refer later are not hypothetical. They are all real, aind I should be very surprised indeed to 
learn that improving the efficiency of administrative and clerical work in all organizations, 
including education, has been fully achieved without any assistance from O and M. 



O AND M TECHNIQUES 

It would be impracticable to attempt to describe O and M techniques in any detail and the 
extent of their application would, of course, be dependent upon the terms of reference. 
However, the following is an abbreviated description of the basic techniques: 

Preliminary survey 

This is a brief study to ascertain the nature of the administrative structure, to identify work 
or activities by groups or other classifications and to verify the manpower resource in terms 
of numbers, location, etc. An outline structure would be obtained at this stage. (An example 
will be projected. ) It is unlikely that a preliminary survey would reveal serious under- 
working, although a party of O and M officers when visiting the Vatican asked the Pope, 'How 
many people work here?', to which the Pope replied, 'About half of them'. 

Fact ascertainment 

This consists of ascertaining, from individual employees by personal interview and from other 
sources, full details of the procedures and quantities of work. It takes a considerable amount 
of time, requires training and experience and has its own sub-techniques. 
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Fact recording 

Facts, when fully ascertained from all persons concerned with an identifiable activity are 
recorded in various ways to illustrate, in particular, work flow and other important aspects. 
(A flow chart will be projected at the seminar. ). In addition to flow process charting, other 
forms are used to illustrate, diagramatically, quantities of work and especially periodici- 
ties, i.e. to determine whether the work has a regular or irregular flow. 



Fact analysis 

The whole purpose of fact analysis is to find alternative ways of performing the work which 
will result in it being done quicker or better ^ or preferably both. Many analytical techniques 
are used but one, known as procedure questioning, is an example. The principal questions 
used, are; 




WHAT ? This is to establish the purpose of the work and whether the purpose 
is being fulfilled. It is fundamentally an objective question. A 
female clerk who spent a lot of time making entries in a columnar 
register (the purpose of which was obscure) was asked ’What is this 
register used for?* She replied ’I use it to sit on when I want to do 
some typing’. 



WHERE ? This may call for a whole series of sub-analyses. The question 
could be whether the work is in the right room, i.e. whether it is 
interrelated to other work but physically divorced from it. Or it 
could be whether the work is performed at the centre but could be 
more efficiently achieved at the perimeter. 

WHEN ? This is a time-cycle question. The work may have, a time cycle of 
a month but could be more economically performed, with equally 
good results, by using three months as the time cycle. In some 
clerical activities, however, the time cycle may have equal signi- 
ficance within the span of a day. A logical sequence of clerical 
activity within a short period of time may have a considerable 
effect on productivity. Motion economy would be a sub-analytical 
study. 

HOW ? This is the basic and detailed methods question. It is not only aimed 
at maximizing the use of source documents and avoiding unnecessary 
back-tracking but is also of significance in considering the use of 
mechanical aids which can range from an adding machine to a 
comp uter. 

WHO ? With the greater use of specialized skill in administrative and clerical 
work it becomes increasingly important to ensure that all work is 
appropriate to the person's skill. Rates of pay are normally a reflec- 
tion of a person’s skill and nothing would be more wasteful than to use 
a highly skilled person on routine work. 



WHY ? A fundamental question intended to establish whether the work needs to 
be performed at all. It has, of course, a distinct relationship to the 
question WHAT ? 
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The completion of all fact analysis is not, of course, the end of an O and M study. The build-, 
ing up of alternative and better methods of working then follows and, finally, a report. The 
report is a very important document as it is essential that it should prove that the proposals 
would lead to greater efficiency and usually to economy. 

After the report has been considered and the proposals adopted, implementation and 
follow-up service would be required from the O and M unit. 



EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION AND O AND M 

The preliminary survey already referred to would almost certainly reveal that the work of an 
education administrative organization would fall into two main categories. The subjective 
group would be identified with elements of the educational pattern, e. g. primary, secondary, 
further, higher. The second category, known as functional, would not be identifiable with any 
particular subject but would be seen to be the support role necessary throughout the entire 
subjective field. Some examples of functional activities would be supplies, building maintenance, 
transport, staffing, finance, etc. 

It is true that in some education organizations the functional activities would be in 
direct vertical relationship to the subjective. For example, a group of persons responsible 
tor primary school administration might also provide such schools with their supplies, trans- 
port, staffing, etc. Similar functional provisions would also be part of the administrative 
structure of a group responsible for secondary education. In other educational organizations, 
however, the functions would be almost entirely divorced from the subjects. 

It would not be proper in a paper of this kind to attempt to expound at great length on 
the organizational structure of education administration. There are many alternatives. 

Reference to some organizational problems will be made at the end of this paper. 

\<Vhatever the nature of the existing organization may be, the functional aspects would 
certainly be identifiable and would be worth some detailed study as they are the kind of activity 
for which O and M studies can produce really worthwhile results in terms of over-all 
efficiency. 

The following are some examples: 

Supp lies 

A very wide variety of materials is required by all educational establishments. These would 
range from laboratory equipment and pianos to dusters and towels in the washrooms. The 
capital or non-consumable materials might represent the largest sum of money but the 
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consumables certainly generate the most administrative and clerical activity. The main 
category of consumer goods required by all schools would include textbooks, stationery, 
cleaning materials, fuel, crockery, etc. 

There are many alternative means for ensuring that schools receive these materials 
when required and when needed and in the quantities r*equired. Two main alternatives likely 
to be encountered in any educational organization might be summarized as follows: 

(a) The Education Office arranges a contract(s) by competitive 
tender, thus ensuring that the goods are of the lowest price com- 
mensux'ate with the quality required. Schools send their 
requisitions (either at predetermined intervals or as and when 
required) to the Education Office where they are examined for 
reasonableness. A clerk then prepares a formal order to be 
passed on to the approved contractor who supplies the goods 
direct to the school. The account is received by the Education 
Office who send it to the school concerned to confirm delivery. 

The school returns the invoice to the Education Office who certify 
the account for payment. (It is assumed that there is a standard 
process for the payment of all accounts. ) 

(b) The Education Office arranges contract(s) similar to those 
referred to in (a) but maintains stocks of some, if not all, of the 
materials in an Education Office store. On receipt of requisitions 
from schools the Education Office sends the goods to the schools 
(by post or b^^ using the Education Office transport). This pro- 
cedure would not call for invoice certification but almost certainly 
would involve some system of debit and credit transfers between 

the appropriate accounts. > 

The analysis of procedure (a) would show that, in addition to clerical work in the 
schools, there was a considerable amount of clerical work in the Education Office, together 
with the cost of stationery, postage, etc. The analysis would also show that the examination 
for ’reasonableness’ was to a large extent notional and that the Education Office activity was 
mainly concerned with transcribing requisitions into formal orders with the consequent 
further flow of paper already described. 

Alternative (b) would almost certainly show a greater saving on the contract price 
because the Education Office had placed orders for large quantities to be held in their own 
store. However, the cost of maintaining a store with all the ancillary requirements of 
stores control, together with the cost of conveying the goods from the central store to the 
schools, would probably show that the greater purchasing discounts were completely offset 
by the cost of maintaining the store. 

A third alternative would, therefore, emerge from the O and M analysis. The 
arranging of central contracts would be accepted as the most economical and satisfactory 
means for achieving the lowest prices. If, however, schools were allowed to place orders 
direct to the contractors (as notified by the Education Office each year) and if schools 
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received invoices direct from the contractors and certified them for payment by the Education 
Office, all other clerical work in the Education Office could be discontinued. It might be argued 
that this alternative system would call for more clerical activity in the schools but this would 
not only be very small in terms of time per order but, dispersed over all the schools concerned, 
would be infinitesimal. 

It might also be felt that proper financial controls by the Education Office would be 
relinquished, but there is ample evidence to show that schools could themselves effect a satis- 
factory financial control within the limitations determined by the Education Office by the simple 
addition of invoices or priced orders. 

The financial saving which could be achieved by this system would, of course, be 
dependent upon the size of the Education Authority organization. But an average English 
Education Authority could expect net savings of the order of £6, 000 to £7, 000 per annum. 



Staff advertisements 

Advertising staff vacancies is only one part, and a small part, of the staffing function. As in 
the case of all functional activities there are many alternatives. The O and M study would 
have shown that the first person to be informed of the resignation of a teacher or other 
employee in a school would be the head teacher. It may well be that the Education Office 
would require to know of the resignation for the purpose of their staffing records, payroll, etc. 
but the activity required for the purpose of ensuring that an advertisement was placed in the 
proper newspapers or journals would be a sub-activity of the staffing records section of the 
Education Office or would call for data transmission to another section of the Education Office 
responsible for advertisements. At this stage, the determination of the wording of the advertise- 
ment would be made and the advertisement placed, either direct with the newspapers or journals 
to be used, or through advertising agents who themselves would place the advertisements. 

The O and M study would show that, for the majority of the staffing vacancies, standard 
wording was being used and that the newspapers and journals were almost always the same for 
each category of employee. 

This being so, it would follow that the Education Office was only a part of the communi- 
cation system between the school and the newspaper or journal. The placing of advertisements 
by schools direct with advertising agents would call for practically no additional work in the 
schools, would reduce the delay in the advertisements appearing and would save the whole of 
the clerical transcription in the Education Office. 

The O and M study would probably also produce further economies in wording. 

In an average English Education Authority the total savings would be of the order of 
£3, 000 to £4, 000 per annum. 
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Maintenance of buildings 

The work involved in maintaining schools and other educational establishments falls into two 
main categories: 

(a) planned maintenance, e. g. decorations, improvements and 
alterations; 

(b) day-to-day repairs which could not have been foreseen. 

The bulk of the maintenance money would almost certainly be incurred in respect of 
category (a) but the amount of administrative and clerical work (as distinct from technical 
and professional) would be considerably less than that which would be involved in controlling 
the day-to-day repairs. 

There are many alternative procedures for day-to-day repairs but a fairly typical 
one would be for a school to communicate (in writing or by telephone) with the Education 
Office describing the repair requiring attention. These minor repairs would include, 
especially in the winter months, burst pipes, dripping taps, leaking radiators, broken window- 
panes, door locks, blocked drains, etc. 

On receipt of the request from the school a clerk in the Education Office would then 
prepare an order for the work to be done (as described by the school) and pass this order 
either to a contractor or to another officer in charge of the gang of men responsible for school 
repairs work. 

The O and M analysis would show that the procedure did not give rise to any effective 
controls in the Education Office. It would be impossible to limit the number of repairs to 
burst pipes, merely because there was insufficient money in the budget. Such repairs would 
have to be attended to instantly. Equally, it would be impracticable for anyone in the Education 
Office to place an order for work to be done other than in the way it had been described by the 
school. 

So far as the subsequent invoice process was concerned this would be sunilar to that 
described for supplies, i. e. it would include a considerable amount of back-tracking between 
the Education Office and the schools before the invoice was certified for payment. 

Therefore to allow schools to place orders direct with approved contractors (or with 
the direct labour force) for a whole range of minor repairs would not involve any greater 
expenditure, would reduce or eliminate the time lag and would enable reductions to be made 
in the clerical staff employed on this work in the Education Office. 

In an average Education Authority, the savings would be of the order of £2, 000 to 
£3, 000 per annum. 
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Pay certification 

All pay certificates would be most likely to originate at the source, i. e. the school. If the 
calculation of gross and net pay and the xnaking of salary and wages payments were the duty 
of an accountant or treasurer (whether located in the Education Office or not) it would be 
essential for that person to have full details of all employees, including basic rates of pay, 
conditions, etc. 

An O and M survey would, first, establish that all pay certificates were routed 
through the Education Office and the purpose of the activity (in the Education Office) would 
be carefully analysed. 

The application of the procedure question, already referred to, would almost 
certainly establish first that there was a considerable element of duplication of records 
between the Education Office and the accountant and secondly that the examination of the pay 
certificates in the Education Office was confined to verifying the arithmetic which had already 
been verified at the school and was subsequently verified by the accountant/paymaster. 

It would be clear, therefore, that if pay certificates were routed direct from school 
to accountant/paymaster no additional work would be required in the school or accountant's 
department and there would be a reduction in transmission time. 

The savings in the Education Depa^^tment would be, for an average English county, 
of the order of approximately £2, 000 to £3, 000 per annum. 



CENTRALIZATION VIS-A-VIS DECENTRALIZATION 

It might be felt, from the examples given, that the essence of O and M in its application to 
education administration lies in the determination of what should be performed at the centre 
and what could be equally well performed at the perimeter. Although it would not be true to 
say that O and M suffers from this kind of limited vision, it is nevertheless submitted that 
there is very considerable scope for achieving savings in education administration cost by a 
thorough examination of this question. 

In addition to the functions already described in some detail, the same benefits could , 
mutatis mutandis , be achieved in respect of many other functions. 

It is at this point, however, that some further thought is required to be given to the 
question of centralization or decentralization. The strongest argument for undertaking an 
activity at the centre is either because it is considered to be the only place where the skill 
required exists or because the aggregation of the work produces a maximization of 
productivity. 
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In the examples given there is ample evidence that the type of clerical skill or even 
the purpose of the activity at the centre does not result in benefits of this kind. In fact clerical 
skill might be over-rated. 

It is the advent of the third-generation computers, however, which gives rise to some 
new thought on centralization. The larger and more expensive the machine the more it becomes 
necessary to aggregate the work at some centre where such a machine could justify its 
existence. It could not be considered prodigal to provide every school with a typewriter or a 
duplicator but it would require a very large school indeed to justify an accounting machine and 
only a giant technical college might establish a case for a computer for teaching and ancillary 
purposes. 

It is probable, therefore, that in order to make the greatest use of modern computers, 
some data, at present only existing at the school level, would have to be centralized in order 
that it might be processed to the benefit of effective education administration. For example, 
it might not be necessary for the Education Office to know, from week to week, the number of 
pupils in schools and certainly unnecessary for them to have any more details of age, sex, etc. 
The ability of a computer to process such data in a way which would facilitate the taking of 
decisions by the Education Authority at regular and predetermined intervals might well require 
a fresh approach to this problem. 

However, the real benefits of computers to be derived by administrative structures 
should take the form of feedback information from the computer. Thus data transmission 
should, so far as possible, be direct from source to computer with feedback to the Education 
Office for executive decisions. This would lead to the further elimination of clerical records 
and processes in the Education Office and establish its proper role, uncluttered by tedious and 
non-dynamic activity. 



CONTROLS 

All this leads, inevitably^ to an examination of the whole purpose of controls as an essential 
feature of education administration^ in fact they might be regarded as the administrative 
raison d’etre . 

The activities, the subject of administrative controls are many and various with an 
equally wide range of control mechanisms. It would be impracticable to categorize all the 
many and usually cogent reasons for controls but the following would certainly be advanced in 
any education administrative organization: 
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(i) to ensure that all parts of the organization, e. g. schools, were 
’kept in step' and that none of them was allowed to enjoy facilities 
or privileges greater than those allowed for comparable schools; 



(ii) that no employee within the organization, e. g. head teachers, 
exceeded their powers and duties; 



(iii) that monies determined for the performance of the activities 
were not exceeded. 



The basic problems to be resolved in the establishment and maintenance of control 



mechanisms and vitally affecting the use of administrative and clerical majipower are: 

(a) whether to control the 'issue' or the ’user*: 

(b) whether to control the norm (viz the situation represented by 
the substantial majority) or to control each situation *on its merits'. 

Avery simple example of the alternatives of control on 'issue' or 'user' could be 
materials required by a clerk in the office. He might be told that he could have six pencils a 
year - no more. Or he might be told that, when his pencil is worn, he should produce the 
stub to his supervisor who would then issue him with another. 

So if both the control mechanisms are used, the number of pencils to be issued is 
predetermined but the clerk still has to produce each stub for each fresh issue. 

If this very simple example is extended to schools it would be immediately apparent 
that the dual control would achieve no more efficiency or economy than one or other of the 
control mechanisms. It would simply require nearly twice the administrative and clerical 
manpower. 



but evidence of attempts to control all possible variations as well as the norm would emerge 
from an O and M survey. It would be seen to clutter the procedures, the form, the records, 
the registers, etc. 



of ascertaining the abnormal. But the massive returns or backing records could include an 
immense amount of detail which merely showed that a child was normal. Thus identifying the 
abnormal for action purposes would be made more difficult, the fields of search would be 
widened, clerical errors would be more likely to occur and delays would increase. 



without assistance from O and M. Their purpose should be dynamic and objective and not 
based upon concepts both outmoded and outdated. 



Controlling off the 'norm', or management by exception, is more difficult to define 



An example would be the health of school children. What was to be accepted as 
'normal* would have been predetermined and doctors and others would examine for the purpose 



All controls should be the subject of regular, if not continuous, review and with or 
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ANCILLARY METHODS 

All that has been said so far is related to the methods studies which form an integral part of a 
comprehensive O and M review. The ancillary or supporting clerical activities are also 
studied. Two are worth mentioning: 

Filing 

An office filing system or systems can so easily be regarded by those concerned as merely a 
repository for letters and other papers upon which action has been taken. An O and M study 
would not only reveal the inefficiency which can stem from a badly designed or fragmented 
filing system but would also highlight the amount of time spent by employees, of various levels, 
in searching for letters which could not be easily traced. 

The arguments in favour of a centralized filing system in an Education Office are over- 
whelming unless such an office has to be accommodated in several different buildings. It would 
be unlikely that only certain administrative or clerical staff used files peculiar to them and in a 
good filing system it is essential that all persons, of whatever level, shall be able to ascertain 
the full history of any situation without having to refer to colleagues who may have other portions 
of the history. 

The O and M contribution to filing would be comprehensive, i, e, a proposed new system 
would be described and determined in detail together with proposals for the storage of obsolete 
documents and the provision of a broughtforward service, etc. 

Revisions to filing systems would probably not show any dii‘ect labour savings but 
would certainly improve the work flow and, in many cases, provide a better service to the 
general public and other interested parties. 

Forms design 

In all the procedures studied during the course of an O and M survey it would be unlikely to 
find that there were no forms. Good forms design is a specialized O and M skill and it would 
not be possible for me to describe this in any detail. It would certainly not be true to suggest 
that O and M aims at getting rid of forms: in fact, in many cases, new forms may be proposed 

in order to eliminate written or typewritten material, A good range of well-designed forms is 
the very essence of first-class clerical processes, although an O and M study showed, in one 
case, not only a very large number of forms but one, which consisted of a plain piece of paper 
headed ‘Form to be used when no other form is applicable'! 
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WORK MEASUREMENT 

Work measurement, by any definition, has already reached out beyond the confines of the 
manual worker. In fact it could be upheld, by some, that it has no frontiers, no limits. 

That it is as feasible to measure the work of professional people, such as lawyers or doctors 
or teachers, as it is to measure the work of a man who digs holes in the road. 

It would be quite impracticable, in the limited time available, to expound upon, or 
explain, the increasing range of work measurement techniques. But because the application 
ol them to clerical work (including Education Office clerical work) is now being vigorously 
pursued, they are worth a brief mention. 

An O and M study of an Education Office clerical structure would be unlikely to 
result in all clerical and administrative procedures being changed. Many would be found to 
be efficient. Work measurement would therefore be applied: 

(a) to work as performed (no changes proposed); 

(b) to proposed revised methods of working. 

The first application might take the form of averaging or rated activity. It is probable 
that an increase in productivity of between 10 per cent and 30 per cent could be expected. 

The second application would take into account the labour savings to be achieved by 
revised methods but would produce a further saving by requiring an increase in productivity 
as well. Thus, if the revised methods showed a saving of 25 per cent the total saving would be 
between 35 per cent and 55 per cent. 

Identifying the work elements would be the first essential and the use of predetermined 
motion time standards would be limited. However, typing is a simple example. Line or tap 
measurement would be the predetermined standard. The following results could be expected: 

Salaries 

(a) 35 shorthand typists £20, 000 per annum 

(b) conversion to audio typing £13, 000 per annum 

(reduction of 35 shorthand typists 

to 24 audio typists) 

(c) application of line production standard £11, 000 per annum 

(24 audio typists reduced to 21) 

Cost of audio equipment would have to be set off against the savings but the equipment cost would 
be not more than £1, 000 per annum. 

Does work measurement in the office mean that financial incentives must be awarded 
for determined increases in productivity? It would be too early to give a categoric answer to 
this question but there is already ample evidence that the ’bonus incentive motivation’ attitude 
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(which is regarded as the essence of manual workers bonus schemes) could not only be 
expected of clerical workers but would actually be expected ^ them. 

Could this be extended to education administration? There might be some difficulty 
in identifying the work elements of senior administrators but it would be possible to establish 
some workload standards however indirect they might be. It could beliield that the quality of 
the work would suffer from this approach. But even quality may have to be included in the 
work measurement formula. vVhat teacher would not claim that he could do a better-quality 
job if he had less pupils. How many less? 

Work measurement has a long way to go. It is certainly going! 



PROBLEMS PECULIAR TO EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 



The need to achieve an even or equitable work flow has already been referred to. Many 
O and M proposals are aimed at achieving this in order to overcome the staffing problem. 

Too often a study would show that the staffing provision was based upon peak load periods. 

This problem is particularly marked in education administration. The school 
holidays could amount, in total, to fourteen weeks a year and the effect upon the workload 
in the Education Office during this period would be most marked. In addition, an important 
communication point, viz the school, would cease to exist during the holidays and many pro- 
cedures would cease to operate. 

Even allowing for administrative and clerical staff holidays there would still be a 
balance of ten/eleven weeks of the year when they were at work and the teachers and pupils 
were not. 

It is difficult to find a completely satisfactory answer to this problem but the engage- 
ment of a proportion of the clerical and typing manpower on a 42-week basis instead of 52 
would certainly show some savings and would relate that resource more directly to workload 
requirements. 

The second, and particularly difficult problem, could be described as ‘reconciling 
the individual with the pattern'. Some reference has been made to establishing the norm or 
management by exception. This would not only be necessary for the less personal aspects of 
the service, e. g. maintenance, but even for the very personal, e. g. student grants. To 
determine every case on its merits would not only call for a prodigal use of administrative 
and clerical manpower but would be likely to result in almost all decisions being challenged 
as unfair or inequitable. 
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An important provision, which would go some way towards meeting this problem, 
would be to adopt that well known maxim of the Courts of Justice, 'Justice must not only be 
done. It must be seen to be done'. The standards upon which decisions affecting individuals 
are taken should be made known to those affected or likely to be affected. Not all would see 
them as fair, but a great deal of time could be saved in explaining why the decision had been 
taken. The filing system might not need so much spacel 



ORGANIZATION 

Almost all the illustrations and observations made in this paper have so far been concerned 
with the Methods part of O and M, I would like, therefore, first to summarize the Methods and 
work measurement analyses from the point of view of the most efficient organization and, 
secondly, to return to the relationship between the subjective and functional categories referred 
to at the beginning of this paper. 

The performance of a functional activity at th^ perimeter, viz a school, saves a con- 
siderable amount of communication and avoids back-tracking. It would be nice to include some 
comments about general semantics. \Vhat is disturbing is that, perhaps because the specialized 
vocabulary is being enlarged, good communication is extremely difficult to achieve. In the 
example of building maintenance which has been given, a caretaker may describe part of the 
school in his way, the head teacher gives it a different description and the clerk in the Education 
Office makes what he thinks is a point of clarification. vVhen it reaches the surveyor or con- 
tractor he cannot make head nor tail of itl 

The functional work in the Education Office should therefore be confined to that where 
a central control mechanism is essential or where only the aggregation of the work can achieve 
the proper use of specialized skill. 

vVhat are some of these specialized skills ? Figure ability is clearly one of them. 
Computers may do all the arithmetic, but correlating figures, identifying the abnormal from a 
scrutiny of figures, absorbing two or more sets of interrelated figures call for an aptitude not 
possessed by all. 

So the first functional grouping of work should be the 'figure' group. This would in- 
clude salaries and wages, revenue and capital expenditure and general statistics. 

A second skill could be called 'report writing'. This would not be confined to reports 
proper but the correspondence activities. Placing of children in schools, staff appointments, 
committee agenda and minutes are just examples of the report- writing group. 
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A third skill is ’recording'. This might appear to be a simple skill but mind/hand 
co-ordination should not be underrated in the office. A good filing clerk must be accurate but 
his rate of working would be vitally affected by his mind/hand co-ordination ability. 

So the recording group would include filing, staff records, inventories, supplies, etc. 

The typing and duplicating skill hardly requires any description. 

These aggregations of skills secure first that the administrative and clerical 
aptitudes can clearly identified. Recruitment of such manpower should be objective. There 
should be tests aimed at verifying that appropriate aptitudes are possessed. To recruit a 
clerk for an Education Office on the vague information that he has certain educational certifi- 
cates or that he has worked in another office is quite inadequate. It is essential that he should 
be recruited with a specific and predetermined skill in mind. 

The second benefit to be derived from skills aggregation is that it enables the levels 
of work to be properly determined, i. e. a good 'division of labour' can be achieved. Frag- 
mentation would probably mean that half the staff were doing some work above their ability 
(and pay) and the other half were spending measurable parts of their time on routine duties 
below their skill. 

A third benefit is that it ensures the proper provision of supervisors. Almost all 
people requii'e supervision if their performance and the standard of their work is to be properly 
maintained. Would supervision of functional activities in an Education Office call for training 
in the subjective background, viz education? Probably not. The functional activity could soon 
be learned. Supervisory skill should be sought and training in the work given if necessary. 
Knowledge of the job is not the first requirement of a really good supervisor. 

Work measurement could now be applied to activities, the skill requirements for which 
had been aggregated. The identification of a denominator (or countable unit) is of great signifi- 
cance when applying work measurement, it provides the essential control mechanisms for 
verifying performance (by individuals or by groups) against the goal or target. The denominator, 
e. g. number of orders or invoices, etc. would probably vary from day to day but it would be 
perfectly feasible to assess the performance over a period of, say, one month. 

Furthermore, the aggregation of skills would facilitate another important aspect of 
work measurement and its related job evaluation. The essence -of both these techniques would 
be to establish a fair and proper relativity, viz of productivity and of level of pay. 

If time permitted it might be an appropriate moment to expound upon job evaluation. 
However, sufficient to say that the weighted points analogue approach has proved to be the most 
suitable lor administrative and clerical work in an education organization. 

Weighted points analogue consists of identifying the work elements (ground common to 
work measurement), selecting the appropriate analogue from a comprehensive table of arialogues 
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and weighting it (at par or above) according to the table. The total points scored would then be 
compared with other posts to establish the table of relativity. It would then be a simple matter 
to apply an existing pay structure to the relativities. 

It should, perhaps, be added that job evaluation would normally be included in an 
O and M study and would be of particular importance in connection with any changes in methods 
or organization which stemmed from the study. 

It should be fairly clear that, although the functional requirements of education admini 
stration have not been exhaustively catalogued, the building up of a functional structure on the 
lines indicated would maximize the efficiency and economy aspect. 

The outstanding question, referred to at the beginning of this paper, is the relation- 
ship between the functional and subjective activities. 

Subjective work would probably fall into definable^^groups, e. g. primary, secondary, 
further, higher and each of these would have its own specialization, e. g. physical education, 
domestic science, handicrafts, etc. 

The purposes of the subjective groups would be twofold: 



Assuming the provision of the necessary staff for the functional activities the 
immediate support required by those responsible for the subjective work would be surprisingly 
small. 



functional to the subjective. 

First, it would have to be accepted that the persons in charge of the subjects had a 
greater responsibility than those in charge of the functions. By any job evaluation standards 
their fields of discretion would be wider, their time span of responsibility would be more signi 
ficant and their commitment of money and materials (in the long term) greater. 

Thus a structure on the following lines would appear to reflect the situation: 



(a) to examine the educational provisions, to forecast future needs 
(normal growth), to plan and implement changes in basic patterns; 



(b) to determine, on a day-to-day basis, educational problems 
stemming from the fulfilment of the curricular and on extra-curricular 
activities. 



Out of a total staff of, say, 100, 90 or more would be on functional work. 

The scope for applying O and M to the subjective work would, therefore, be limited. 
The major problem would, however, be the organizational one of relating the 




Primary Secondary Further Higher 



Report writing Recording 



Etc. 
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But a structure on these lines would be certain to cause a bottleneck and would create 
problems because those in charge of the functions would each have four ’bosses'. 

An alternative would be to provide for a co-ordination of the subjective activities 
whose role would include relating the functional support to the several subjective requirements. 

The communication channels for this kind of structure would be unwieldy. Information 
would have to be fed upwards (to the co-ordinator) before being transmitted downwards to 
various parts of the functional groups. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that communication is of the greatest importance. 

An intended change in the pattern of secondary education or selection for secondary schools, 
for example, would call for a radical change in many procedures and records. There have, 
perhaps, been too many examples in education administration when the best of changes in 
education have been held up through lack of appropriate alternation in the functions. 

A thix’d alternative, therefore, would be to establish a post to be occupied by a person 
in complete charge of all the functions. 

He might be seen as an administrative overlord. He would enjoy a status equal to 
that of the persons in charge of the subjects, would be in day-to-day liaison with them and 
would provide a two-way communication system. 

The structure would then be: 

Primary Secondary Further Higher Administration 




There could, of course, be many permutations on this pattern but it would provide a 
very good base. 



CONCLUSIONS 

I hope I have been able to give you some idea of the contribution which can be made by O and M 
to improving the efficiency of education administration. 

In the final analysis the essence of all management services is to propose alternative 
means for securing objectives. There is not a 'right' or 'wrong' way of doing anything. But 
there are some ways that are better than others. 
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TEACHING THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 



by A , Abdul Dayem 



Introduction 

When educational planning first came into the limelight, care was alwaj^s taken to point out that 
educational administration must adapt itself to the new requirements imposed by this planning. It 
was consequently expected that there would have to be a complete revolution in the structure of the 
administration and in its responsibilities; it was felt that the functions of educational administra- 
tion would have to be set out anew and adapted to its new role. 

Although theoretically justified, this concern has nowadays practically disappeared. The 
opposite view is beginning to take over , with the accent being increasingly placed on adaptation 
and change in the actual planning, the better to adapt to the progress achieved by the administra- 
tion. The nature and procedures of educational planning are being radically altered because of the 
ideas and new techniques which have emerged in administration in general and in management in 
particular. This paper will not be concerned with the theoretical question of whether planning 
should be part of administratiloii or vice versa ; nor with the important role of administration in 
the different phases and procedures of planning. Nor will it be concerned to show how important 
is the role of the organizational and decision-making services in effectively carrying out the plan, 
and reiterating in consequence an idea that has become almost self-evident, i.e. that administra- 
tion is the main factor in increasing productivity and in the efficient and optimum utilization of 
resources . 

We wish to go further and say that educational planning appears more and more - and 
should be so treated - as a planned administration, and that administration is consequently tending 
to become a comprehensive planning technique. Hence educational planning can itself be treated as 
an aspect of administration, and vice versa. The point at issue is no longer to conciliate planning 
functions with administrative functions, but the amalgamation of the two. 
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1. After experiments had been made in educational planning in several countries over a 
number of years, procedure and the operational element acquired increased importance. It is ob- 



vious in all countiles that the main snag in carrying out plans derives primarily from a certain 
inadequacy, while the plans are being drawn up, in the administrative procedures that are indis- 
pensable to their execution. To lay down the successive stages necessary to the elaboration of a 
plan, fix a time-table for its execution, do the programming that the attainment of its objectives 
implies, ensure liaison between those who provide the resources and those who use them and, in 
short, make planning into a whole, and into a series of decisions, of measures to be taken, pro- 
grammes for execution, or even of plans - this , more and more , seems the very basis of effec- 
tive and realistic planning. Educational planning is thus reduced to a series of planned projects, 
stages and administrative procedures. The plan will be 'a series of successive approximations ' .j/ 

2, One of the aspects taken by the problem is the relation to be established between 
long-term and short-term planning. Administrative procedures are usually annual, monthly or 
even daily. Planning is rather long-term. From the outset, a way must be found of ensuring 
intrinsic and organic links between the long-term objectives laid down and the procedures for 
obtaining them. This means that long-term planning must be convertible into adequate short-term 
procedures, that these procedures must be present at the very heart of the plan and be more or 
less immenent to its structure. The plans which are to anticipate the future must be conceived as 
projects, stages and procedures capable of containing the present, and the administrative pro- 
cedures used to organize, direct, co-ordinate and control the mechanisms which prefirure the 
future in the present must match up to what is expected of them in the context of the plan 's 
objectives , 

In short, not only must planning and administration pursue the same aims , but they must 
be undertaken jointly in the continuous process which is planned development , 

3, Accordingly, what are known as the new techniques in administration and management 
must become the main instrument for establishing these organic links between the long-term objec- 
tives of the plan and the administrative procedures which are to achieve them. Thanks to them, the 
separation between planning techniques and administrative techniques become superficial and out- 
dated , A single technique is emerging, valid both for the planning and the administration of educa- 
tion, Administration techniques become in a way techniques impregnated with planning concerns, 
and planning techniques tend more and more to become practical procedures easily translated into 
action and capable of converting the plan into a series of plans and programmes , 



J/ Unesco, Educational Planning: A Survey of Problems and Prospects , 
Paris, 1967, p. 159, 'Formulation and implementation of the plan are 
therefore really a single major operation with which all those employed 
in national education are intimately associated, ' 
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To illustrate this trend it is hardly necessary to go into all the new techniques of manage- 
ment and administration, since colleagues at this seminar will be doing so. It need only be pointed 
out that these techniques give grounds for hoping for a complete integration of educational planning 
and educational administration, rendering planning ' administratable ' , so to speak and, as stated 
above, transforming planning into a comprehensive planning technique. 

For, as everyone knows, the new management techniques are not only execution tech- 
niques but above all are techniques of planning and forecasting. In speaking of the different methods 
which derive from systems analysis , operational analysis methods , the methods of technological 
forecasting, the methodology of rationalizing choices, graph techniques - in short all the modern 
methods for decision-preparing, one is really dealing with techniques for forecasting, planning, 
or sometimes even perspective planning. Such techniques as support graphs , relevance trees, the 
Delphi method, critical path, PPBS (Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systems), are not only 
management and decision techniques but also techniques which can serve in elaborating plans and 
ensuring from the outset that the plans established can be converted into practical stages and 
projects. In fact, all that has been done in methodology for several years past with a view to 
introducing new techniques into management are really ways of trying to improve the quality of 
decisions by introducing a scientific approach into the methods used for preparing the decisions. 
They thus establish an organic link between the elaboration of decisions and their execution. 

It is incidentally obvious that, thanks to planning, management and administration tech- 
niques have themselves undergone a development which better suits them for planning require- 
ments . Some in fact derive from planning and started as planning techniques. Gradually, however, 
administration techniques which developed especially during the managerial revolution have in 
turn begun to gain the upper hand over planning techniques. Nowadays, this interaction is leading 
to a progressive amalgamation of the two. 

4. If we take just a single example i.e, budgetary programming (PPBS), now being 
experimentally applied in education and in other sectors , it can be clearly seen how this new idea 
of programme plays an important role in the whole process of planning, and how it will change the 
perspective within which the links between the administration and the planning of education are 
seen. Budgetary planning, in the form of analytic studies which precede the establishment of 
long-term plans , or budgetary planning and its execution , provide a clear example of a short and 
a long-term educational planning tool, i.e. one which contains the seeds both of planning and of 
administration. It helps to bring into line and integrate the planning aims and the execution 
programmes , the structure of the objectives and the structure of the principal tool for their 
attainment, i.e. finance. As the United Nations Manual for Programme and Performance 
Budgeting points out: ’Between a plan and a programme and performance budget, there are 
certain structural similarities of form and common elements in the accounting for resource 
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use. ' ^ If a plan is mainly characterized by the utilization, in a given sector, of programmes and 
projects as operational units, these features are also those of a budget programme. As a result 
of the analogies in the form and orientation of operations, the budget programme is particularly 
suited to the implementation of a plan and the evaluation of progress made in operations provided 
for under the plan. Mr. Hirsch ^ says this most directly when he points out that 'For planning 
to be capable of implementation the planning process must not end with the preparation of a set of 
recommendations or plans prepared in isolation from the programmes through which they must be 
implemented. The mechanism for implementation includes the preparation of programmes in 
physical and financial terms which ultimately are incorporated in the budget. ' 

Budgetary planning can thus be taken as an instrument among others which satisfies the 
needs of 'administered' planning and a planned administration (development administration, to use 
the fashionable term), and which, in the education sector, can be used to define the aims more 
clearly (planning oriented towards execution) and identify various possible ways of obtaining these 
objectives (administration for planning). 

In practice, it offers a way of dealing with a well-known situation, namely that in a numbe 
of countries any attempt at proper planning is made extremely difficult by the manner in which 
budgetary estimates are established. 

In thus showing up the fundamental links between the plan and the programmes , in clearly 
showing the important role which the idea of programme plays in the whole planning process , new 
techniques such a PPBS mark the definitive acceptance of this trend towards a complete fusion 
between planning and administration. They declare administration, yet again, to be a comprehen- 
sive planning technique, one that formed and crystallized inside the communion between the two. 

If, in short, planning is, in the last analysis, co-ordination in time and space, the effort required 
must accordingly be primarily an effort of organization and management. P.H. Coombs says so 
specifically; 'The needed revolution in education must begin with educational management '. _4/ 

5. Quoting Coombs automatically evokes the world crisis in education and the role in it 
that can be played by new and efficient educational administration. The fantastic increase in the 
population of school age and the increasing social pressure on education that has to be reconciled 
with limited human and material resources have brought educational administration to the 




j/ United Nations , A Manual for Programme and Performance 
Budgeting, New York, 1967, p. 3. 

y Id. , ibid. 

2/ W.Z. Hirsch, 'The budget as an instrument for medium and long- 
range planning and programming of education ' , in; OECD, Budgeting , 
programme analysis and cost-effectiveness in educational planning . 
Paris , 1968 , p . 93 . 

4/ P.H. Coombs, The world educational crisis - a systems analysis . 
New York , London , Toronto , O.U.P., 1968, p. 137. 
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scientific management age which, at the beginning, was exaggeratedly concerned with reducing 
costs. A second phase thus arrived only a few years back when greater weight began to be accorded 
in educational administration to systems analysis. The trend is thus more and more towards a new 
point which implies that administrative procedures, educational methods , schools and fiscal struc- 
tures should be analyzed as systems in the widest sense of the term. This new approach thus 
helped the transition from the scientific management and cult of efficiency stage to a new era in 
administration which no longer insists on basing decisions regarding education only on minimum 
possible cost and optimum financial efficiency. As Bodart and Hennion ^ point out in a very impor- 
tant paper, educational yield does not depend only on investment but on complex innovatory and 

regulatory operations . 

In thus developing, the new techniques in educational administration, based mainly on 
systems analysis, take an important step towards re-establishing intimate links between the ad- 
ministration and the planning of education. They in fact try to take on the yery rhythm of educa- 
tional action and seek the essence of the data of education. They aim at influencing teaching and 
making it more effective by operating on its qualitative and quantitative components and, above all, 
by considering education as a whole. This comprehensive approach which calls for new methods of 
both administration and planning is the most evident proof of the progressive fusion taking place 
between educational administration and educational planning. 

Such techniques as PPBS, cost efficiency analysis, the critical path method and others 
which derive from systems analysis are all types of organization whose object is to improve the 
general quality and efficiency of education. They start from the hypothesis that present educational 
planning techniques can be improved by developing analytic techniques which have proved themselves 
in other sectors. 

Seen in this light ’planning is not a process of speculating on probable developments and 
preparing a theoretical blueprint for meeting needs. Rather is it a process of attempting to deter- 
mine appropriate goals and objectives , obtaining and analyzing pertinent information that will 
bring into focus present and emerging problems and needs , and obtaining agreement on steps and 
procedures that are designed to meet those needs so the objectives can be attained*. ^ 

But now, if educational planning suffered at the beginning from the traditional and conser- 
vative administrative mechanism of education, is not educational administration, in the new perspec- 
tive that is opening up, suffering in turn from the now outmoded planning methods and concepts? 

J/ N. Bodart and R. Hennion, 'Educational projects and operational 
methods of prospective administration' , working paper for the Seminar 
on the Administrative Aspects of Educational Development in Africa . Tangier, 
21 May - 7 June 1968. 

Jack A. Culbertson, "Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Educa- 
tion." E.L. Morphet andC.O. Ryan, Editors, New York, Citation Press , 
1967 . P.xiii. 
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It is true that the new perspective was in fact to a certain extent the fruit of the introduction of 
planning. It nevertheless had its own methods, originating in the management techniques which have 
proved effective in other sectors, particularly in industry and in the armed forces. In any case, the 
main point is not to discover a relation of cause and effect between these new administrative tech- 
niques and planning but rather to show their common development towards the same end, their 
interaction, and their complete fusion. 

This long introduction has seemed necessary to reply to the question at issue,, the teaching of the 
administrative aspects of educational planning. Its essential purpose is to arrive at the following 
conclusion: it is not, in the last analysis, teaching of the administrative aspect of educational 
planning that should be examined; rather must the whole teaching of educational planning be thought 
out anew in the light of the new trend towards a more complete fusion between planning and admini- 
stration. As Eide j/ points out, planning should be considered as an administrative function. It is 
an instrument of efficient administration. It has no independent functions in itself, but only as part 
of the global administrative organization. The planning process , he explains, can only in theory 
be separated from the execution stage. 

What methods of teaching and training, accordingly, are likely to be satisfactory from 
this point of view? 

1. Starting from this unity between administration and planning, planning should first be 
taught * administratively ' , so to speak. The accent must be on the stages , the projects and the 
administrative organization of the plan. Establishing a time-table for the elaboration and execution 
of the plan, describing the administrative decisions which must be taken at each stage and at each 
moment, analyzing all the arrangements and measures to be taken during the different stages , 
showing the liaisons and relations with all the agencies concerned in the plan - all of these are 

the procedures which are absolutely central to the teaching of educational planning. Above all it 
is necessary to analyze the process of elaboration, adoption, execution and evaluation, derive the 
stages operationally from the comprehensive whole, show the critical stages (not without cause, 
this expression recalls PERT-Programme Evaluation and Review Technique) , formulate the 
major decisions , so as, finally , to be able to see the whole process in a clear network of properly 
related actions and interactions . 

2. This would appear to indicate using an active method in teaching educational planning, 
since only this active method can adapt itself to the approach just described and subsequently 
indicate the administrative quintessence which lies at the root of the planning process. An active 
method means attempting to initiate students in the real tasks an educational planner has to face. 
This initiation is made through a hypothetical example which takes in schematic form all the real 
work of planning and administration that planners normally do. Such an example, describing the 

j/ Kjell Eide , ’’Organization of Educational Planning”, In Educational 
Planning. Syracuse University, 1964, pp. 72 and 74. 
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planning process in an imaginary country, will no doubt always be hypothetical and incapable of 
substituting for a real situation. It can, however, be derived as far as possible from a real 
example, and will in any case better help to explain the nature and mechanism of the planning 
process than ex- cathedra lecturing. In particular, it allows the practical application of the new 
techniques of educational planning and administration, and faces students with organizational 
problems that are a challenge to their inventive spirit. By going into the actual details of the 
processes and methods employed, the students take part in their elaboration, their development 
and even in the creation of new methods . They thus find out the attitude of mind behind all of the 
efforts of research workers and planners to develop administrative and planning techniques. 

3. By this active method and hypothetical example , students can be introduced to new 
techniques of educational planning. To establish a time-table, prepare a plan for the training of 
planners or administrative staff, survey the state of education in the country, organize a pub- 
licity and explanation campaign, lay plans for the preparation of programmes, try out such pro- 
grammes, etc. , students can use such techniques as 'chrono' , critical path relevance trees. 

They are introduced to programming by studying certain sectors of a plan (construction, equip- 
ment, training of teachers, etc.) or certain major projects within the plan (primary education, 
extension of compulsory schooling by a year, science teaching in secondary schools, access to 
higher education, etc.). They also learn to establish links between programmes and their 
financing, and to understand the point and importance of programme budgets , the difference be- 
tween these and functional or traditional budgets, and the interna! log^ic. of these programme 
budgets, which are a daring attempt to link planning with administration. Other methods such as 
cost efficiency analysis, the Delphi method, or operational research can obviously also find 
their place in this exercise, this point of concentration. There are various possible exercises 
for showing the applicability of different operational research methods to the solution of particular 
problems of school policy, j/ Other exercises could show the contribution these techniques can 
make to educational management problems: implantation of schools, organization of school 
transport, construction of school buildings, allocation of classrooms, recruitment of teachers, 
student selection, and so on. 

Besides these different activities, dealt with as part of the active method, sufficient attention 
must be given - so far as possible within this active project, or otherwise outside it - to certain 
problems which more particularly concern the administrative side of educational planning. 



J/ Using these methods , pilot projects have been carried out in the 
United Kingdom, Yugoslavia and other countries on such questions as 
the structural reform of secondary education, the problems raised 
by the extension of compulsory schooling, and the criteria to be used 
in the allocation of resources for investment in technical education. 
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1. The structure of the educational planning agencies and their different types must be 
studied and analyzed. Advantage can be taken of experiments in other countries , choosing the most 
typical. Experience in the Soviet Union and in France for example, could be particularly useful; 
likewise that of a developing councry. 

The structure of educaUonal agencies should of course be studied in both its internal and 
external aspects. The internal structure will show how the educational planning office is arranged 
and its relations with the other administrative services of the Ministry of Education. The external 
structure will cover external links with all the other agencies and services concerned with planning 
outside the Ministry of Education, and especially with the central economic and social planning 
service , manpower services , and statistical services . 

2. The problem of centralization and decentralization of educational administration 
should receive particular attention but be studied not as a theoretical problem in itself, but as a 
problem which has repercussions on education. Emphasis must be placed on the impact of educa- 
tional planning on this problem , showing how decentralization of educational administration could 
be considered as the corollary of planning. 

3. The* administrative pyramid, i.e. the hierarchy of authority and responsibilities, 
and the different administrative divisions and services also have a special interest. It might be 
necessary here to go into some detail on problems connected with the psychology of administration, 
human relations, group dynamics, allocations of authority, delegation of powers, leadership, 
sociometry and other questions of social psychology, organization and management - but these 
should always be related to the planning of education. In the same connection, the problem of 

the training and recruitment of administrative personnel must not be forgotten, but with the 
accent always on the impact of educational planning on this training and recruitment. 

4. Place can no doubt be found, in the practical exercise of preparing a plan for a 
hypothetical country, for analyzing and discussing questions connected with the participation of 
society in elaborating the plan. But the subject is so vast and important that it needs particular 
attention, and treatment apart. It raises such delicate problems as: the participation of profes- 
sional opinion and of all of society; the role of representatives of certain economic and social 
sectors; the importance of pressure groups; how to obtain the conscious and effective collaboration 
of society in executing the plan and so on. All of this no doubt involves the vital and thorny question 
of democracy in relation to the plan which is administrative , technical and political all at the same 
time. Hence the more general question of planning policy, which is vital in educational planning and 
can throw light on the whole role of administration in planning. 

5. To crown all, it would seem necessary to give particular importance in training 
students to the problem of innovation in education in general and in its administration in particular . 
Indeed, one of the purposes in introducing them to new techniques in educational administration is 
to arouse this spirit of creation and innovation in them. The world crisis in education teaches 
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above all that a remedy can be found only by having recourse to the creative spirit, this essential 
instrument which man always uses when challenged by the limits of his resources. Faced with the 
growing disequilibrium between educational needs and the means available, the only proper attitude 
is the creative one of questioning the whole traditional approach to education. The technological 
revolution, so sought after here, demands above all a spirit of innovation in educational adminis- 
trators. Their training should be such as to help them to accept this spirit, to give up the conser- 
vative usages of traditional administration, and to understand what innovation requires and 
promises . 

The accent, regarding innovation in administration itself, should be concentrated on all 
the techniques and methods which ensure the efficient utilization of human and material resources 
(teachers, school buildings, equipment, use of time, school transport, and so on). For this, it is 
useful to place them in touch with experiments made in certain countries which have established 
organization and method services (O and M). The main purpose of these services is to keep the 
administration always up to date and facilitate the efficient and economic operation of the Ministry 
of Education. By analyzing and discussing with students the functions of these services (better 
organization, simplification of procedures, best use of administrative personnel, working hours 
arrangements, better adapted utilization of material and equipment, and so on) , they are helped 
to re-think administrative functions with a view to the innovation which new conditions in education 
imply in all countries . 

In any case, the creation and operation of an O and M service or other innovation unit in 
the Ministry of Education should always be discussed with the students. As Coombs has said, the 
teaching systems themselves should be provided with the means to innovate. 

However , the students should not be limited to innovation in administration in the moral 
sense , the problem of innovation in education must be raised in the widest sense of the word, and 
all the attempts at administrative innovation subsequently related to all of the technological revo- 
lution in education. Innovation in education must be shown as the major problem in coming years, 
made necessary by a number of factors which underline the world crisis in education (considerable 
increase in school-going population, explosive increase in knowledge, democratization of education, 
etc.). This crisis demands innovations which challenge the whole traditional framework of education 
knock down the classroom walls, operate on the constraints imposed on all education by the fixed 
relation between number of pupils and number of teachers (pupil-teacher ratio) , replace the indi- 
vidual teacher by teams (team teaching) , change the idea of the school year, try out auto-instruction 
methods of teaching, imagine a more polyvalent and flexible type of school architecture, stress the 
new concept of lifelong integrated education, including the promises it offers and the changes it will 
make in the whole structure of school and out-of-school education. 
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The constant concern in all that has been said above has been to show that the teaching of the admini- 
strative aspect of educational planning must not only reflect the intimate links between administra- 
tive objectives, functions and procedures and those in planning, but also help to achieve a greater 
unity between the two . 

This teaching should set out to prove that all distinctions between the two have only historic 
reasons which can be dropped and that, to be really efficient and realistic, educational planning 
must realize that it has no point except as an attitude of mind and a technique which could render 
educational administration more conscious of its objectives and functions . Educational adminis- 
tration theoretically has planning functions which it has long neglected. Its responsibilities for 
scanning and preparing the future are in principle inseparable from its other responsibilities for 
organization, control, co-ordination and decision. Planning accordingly arrived to recall its 
veritable role by showing the importance of forecasting, of 'inventing the future ' . 

But soon after this arrival, planning ceded to the mechanism of its independent development 
and began to appear as a discipline apart, getting further and further away from the framework it 
had originally in principle come to serve, namely, educational administration. For a certain time 
the technical, or even the technocratic, dominated in educational planning, often largely forgetting 
the main purpose of this planning, which is to change and develop educational administration for 
the better. Planning contented itself with a theoretical attitude which required educational admini- 
stration to adapt itself to the newcomer without on its side making the necessary effort to render 
this adaptation feasible . 

Administration, on its side, began to take its distance in practice with planning, began even 
to doubt its techniques, challenge its realism, and constitute itself as an independent sector where 
so much that was new had already been tried out. And, in ihe beginning, the advance in management 
techniques in various economic and social sectors helped to give backing to this independence. A 
natural symbiosis nevertheless took place during their almost independent development, and this 
gradually brought about a return to the normal condition of things, namely, a closer collaboration, 
and even organic unity, between the two. Planning must have thrown a new light on the role of ad- 
ministration which began to be seen as administration for development. Administration elaborated 
rational decision-making methods and techniques which could easily be integrated with planning 
objectives. Planning experience in certain countries had shown the gravity of the administrative 
lacunae in the established plans, and helped to re-establish faith in a form of educational planning 



^ As the Unesco document (ED/ICEP 3) prepared for the International 
Conference on Educational Planning says: 'The plan is neither a pre- 
diction by an all-wise technocrat nor a political promise; it is a working 
hypothesis. Planning cannot be the monopoly of a small group during the 
period of planning, it must be the preoccupation and permanent respon- 
sibility of the entire administration', (p. 16 2) 
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more faithful to its original intention which, it may be reiterated, is to change education by 
changing the mechanisms and methods of its administration. 

Teaching educational planning (and incorporating the administration aspect in the planning 
aspect) should help to achieve this return to the normal , and encourage the incipient fusion between 
the two aspects of a same process. For educational planning could have no other purpose but to 
come to the aid of educational administration, the better to adapt it to the requirements of economic 
and social development There was of course no intention of creating a new authority, but only 
of developing, aiding and introducing innovations in the one that existed. From this simple, almost 
tautological point of departure, we start out to give back its primordial role to educational planning 
and place it effectively at the service of educational administration and subsequently at the service 
of education itself. 

All that educational planning should attempt to do is to aid the administration to become 
something which ensures the objectives of economic and social development, which elaborates its 
decisions on rational grounds, which plans, directs and foresees and which, finally, becomes a 
dynamic agency which can adapt itself to future requirements and prospects. 

But the birth of educational planning from economic planning, despite all the advantages, 
resulted in its growing up a little far from education and from educational administration and this , 
with other factors , helped to deviate it from its proper aim and encouraged its development as an 
almost independent technique.^ When, after attempts to tie planning to existing educational 
systems, the unfortunate results of this deviation became tangible, and when the purpose then 
became to re-establish the links between plan and reality, between objectives and their attainment, 
and to make educational planning the art of the possible and not the art of the impossible - it was 
all too evident that the difficulties derived particularly from the fact that educational planning had 
been almost completely'’ uprooted from its proper terrain* education, and the proper administration 
of education. The importance of administration in educational planning was hastily pointed out, 
with talk of an administrative aspect (as well as a qualitative aspect) of educational planning. 

Hence the return to a normal situation in which the problem is taken up again in its original 
setting. It is education which must be planned, and this can only be done by the infusion of planning 
into the very heart and mechanisms of the administration, adapting this planning itself to the 
practical requirements and procedures which the efficient and dynamic administration of education 
demands . 

J/ It will be clear that the term educational administration is being used in 
two senses which seem difficult to separate from the point of view that is 
put forward throughout this document i.e. administration as the execution 
of adopted policies , and administration as the organization of the planning 
process. The elaboration of educational policy cannot in fact be separated 
from its execution. 

It must be admitted that every new technique such as planning must in- 
evitably pass through a stage of theoretical research and uncommitted study. 
The great thing is not to remain forever in this stage. 
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However, the temporary divorce between the planning and administration of education has 
not been without profit. It has no doubt aided each to bring its techniques to maturity, to see their 
inadequacies, and to appreciate the advantages of the reconciliation, a reconciliation which is 
taking place in the most natural way in the world, taking advantage of all the lessons of experience 
and of the maturity of the two parties. Perhaps we may therefore nourish the hope of seeing a 
new era in which the two aspects can more intimately unite , and together confront the one single 
problem which jointly faces them , that of linking educational progress to the needs of economic 
social and cultural development and the prospects of a new world that is coming to birth. 
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TEACHING OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

IN TRAINING COURSES FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



by John Hartley 



To be of value this paper must, I feel, be mainly concerned with our own experience in Reading 
where we have, since 1962, been offering a course in educational administration for overseas 
serving officers. The difficulties that we have faced in teaching educational planning annually to 
groups of students with very varying experience and coming from a wide range of countries 
will, I hope, be of relevance to members of this workshop and it is my hope that in discussion 
not only will I receive guidance on how better to cope with those difficulties, but that others 
with similar problems may also, like a famous fictional hunting character of the last century, 
Jorrocks, who said when asked why he always looked at the horses in cab ranks, 'You learns 
a lot of awoidance looking at cabhorses'. 

Briefly, since 1962 we have had between thirteen and over twenty students annually 
for a nine- to ten-month university diploma course. The aim of the course is to provide cen- 
tral and institutional administrators with the opportunity to make a detached assessment of the 
important difficulties with which they are faced and by study of current thought on administra- 
tive theory and practice, and by coming into direct contact with serving administrators in 
England and elsewhere who are dealing with similar problems, to return better fitted to over- 
come these difficulties. The course is also intended to enable those who are lecturers in 
educational administration to reassess the practical value of the courses for which they are 
responsible and to improve their own instructional material and methods. 

The first of our problems is-, naturally, selection. We are not completely our own 
masters over this. Only very rarely can we interview candidates and we have to rely on the 
recommendations received, usually through the British Ministry of Overseas Development, 
from the countries from which the candidates come. Most students are supported by technical 
aid schemes administered by that Ministry. Our basic requirements are that a candidate 
should have had five years* experience in a senior and responsible post, a university degree 
or acceptable equivalent, and be certified by his government as either in or destined for 
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emplo^’ment in an administrative post. We also require a certificate that each candidate for 
the course has sufficient command of English to allow him to follow the course satisfactorily, 
but members of the workshop who have, like myself, worked at both ends as a certifying 
official in the country of origin and as a certificate assessor in the receiving country, will 
know what a chancy thing this form of assessment can be. We are, therefore, in getting our 
group together, immediately faced with the problem that Shukla, for instance, so succinctly 
describes in his chapter on training educational planners in the World Year Book of 
Education 1967. 

The Reading University School of Education is a comparatively small one, and from 
its own resources cannot provide the range of teaching necessary for a course of this nature. 
Considerable call is, therefore, made on the services of staff from other university faculties 
such as sociology, politics and economics, and we have a small advisory committee chaired 
b}'' the Professor of Education, with representatives of these faculties as members. About 
half our teaching needs can be provided by members of the staff of the School of Education. 

For the other half we depend on other faculties and speakers or seminar leaders from outside, 
nearly all of whom are serving administrators. 

During the first few years of the course, until 1966, the majority of students came 
from countries that had inherited the British Colonial system of education. Since then such 
students have been in a minority. This change in clientele fortunately coincided with the two 
workshops held here on the training of educational planners, which I attended, and to which 
two other staff members already closely connected with the course came to join supplementary 
seminars on the teaching of economics and statistics. This helped us to make necessary changes 
in the content and direction of the course. The time for attempting to create better educational 
administrators than we had been, but still in our own image, was to some extent past. It is, 
therefore, with our experience over the last three years that I wish particularly to deal. 

Now I must turn to the subject. We at once come to the highly disputed boundary bet- 
ween where planning ends and administration and management begin. Whilst I shall try to keep 
within acceptable limits, I shall undoubtedly stray over the boundary. My excuse is that since 

problems of implementation must be of particular importance in any course labelled administration, 
1 have, in my work with our course, tended to look at planning from the administrative side of 

the fence, just as I did in my service days. 

We consider our first job to be to try to bring home to our students the vital need for 
effective planning. This now involves trying to overcome a very marked feeling of disillusion- 
ment as regards educational planning. This is particularly the case with many of the Latin 
American students, and those who have had experience in planning units or branches of their 
Ministries are no exception. They complain of years of hard work, the use of valuable 
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expatriate expertise, the hours spent in consultation and conferences throughout their countries, 
and the efforts made at all levels in their Ministries to prepare the returns needed being 
jettisoned by political whim before the plan that has evolved from all this is even studied. The 
usual statement that planning exercises are only started up by governments in order to fob off 
criticism until it dies down is another that is often made. As soon as selections are made, 
usually in May or June (our course begins in October), we write to each student asking him to 
come prepared with as much supporting documentation as possible (we offer to purchase this 
from him later) in order to give a paper dealing at some length with a major educational pro- 
blem with which his country is faced. When the student arrives, he and his tutor discuss the 
proposed paper and put it into final shape. These presentations, which are given ver^^ early in 
the year, invariably form something of a general pattern and help the somewhat disparate 
group to see how much they really have in common: unemployed school leavers, common im- 
balances in their educational structures, drop-outs and inefficient primary schools, etc. 

These common problems having been identified, we attempt to instil into our students, parti- 
cularly the disillusioned, that there is no alternative to disaster other than by effective plan- 
ning, and to reinforce this at an early stage we secure the services of planners with wide in- 
ternational experience, such as Guy Hunter, to come in to hold seminars to emphasize the 
universal nature of these problems. 

Having attempted by these means to get the students to remind themselves of their 
national problems and to see their universal nature, we feel that it is important that they 
should see that they are themselves, whatever their positions, deeply involved in the whole 
planning process and that it is therefore important they they should all have some understand- 
ing of the mechanics by which that'process works or fails to do so. To cover this, a series of 
seminars led by a staff member, who fortunately has had recent experience at a regional centre, 
is held, aiming at giving initial insight into the methods of educational planning, the importance 
of the demographic approach and the interrelationship between economic and educational plan- 
ning and the nature of the statistical data needed for effective planning. This work is supple- 
mented by further seminars on aspects of economic planning, led by a member of the economics 
department, and on linear programming and measurement in planning. At this stage, selective 
use begins to be made of the Fundamentals of Educational Planning, Discussion Series. We use 
these in our group discussions in two ways: either before the seminars referred to above take 
place, so that they may provide ammunition to use at the seminars, or in our post-mortems 
after lectures or discussions. In the Easter vacation we have, through the kindness of this 
Institute, been able to have a series of seminars here, which have been led by senior members 
of the staff. Subjects discussed have included: 
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Integration of eoucational and economic planning; 

The use of systems analysis in educational planning; 

Integrating external assistance into educational planning; 

Cost and financial aspects of educational planning. 

Since the University of Reading has always been Strong on the agricultural side, the 
School of Education has maintained a strong interest in rural education. There are at least 
five courses for senior teachers from England and abroad given annually in aspects of rural 
education. The teaching staff and contacts are, therefore, readily available for dealing with 
this important subject, so we hold a series of seminars and discussions on 'The educational 
administrator and the rural schools ' . This year the discussions have been led by an agricul- 
tural economist with East African experience, an agriculturalist who was spending a year at 
the University between FAO assignments in Latin America, a planner of international repute, 
an educationalist who has wide experience both as an administrator and an 'expert' in rural 
education in Africa and the Middle East, and the Director of our Agricultural Extension Unit. 
Fergus Wilson's paper in the Fundamentals Discussion Series has been a valuable piece of 
supplementary reading for the group discussions during this series. 

Before going on to work done on sub-group and individual bases , I should mention two 
further subjects which seem to us of great importance to the administrator and which certainly 
fall within the sphere of the teaching of educational planning. Firstly, there is the study of com- 
parative education. This goes on all the time. The ready and continual exchange of experience 
between students seems to us one of the most valuable things that any course of this nature has 
to offer. As I have shown, it is given emphasis from the start. During the first term the group 
attends a major series of lectures by the University Professor of Comparative Education and 
a further series by an Emeritus Professor of Education on education in England and Wales. As 
an integral part of the course, the group studies the educational system of another European 
country in some detail. This has so far been France. This study culminates in a visit to Paris, 
the time not spent at IIEP and Unesco being taken up with visits to French educational institu- 
tions and lectures by serving administrators on the French educational system. Secondly, we 
P^y ^ good deal of attention to decision-making and man-management. Discussions on these, 
led by a psychologist, are followed by case study work. This year, the cases chosen were two 
'causes c^ldbres ' , one of national and the other of local interest. Each was presented by a 
member of the University staff who had, by good fortune, had personal knowledge of his case 
and had worked with the leading protagonists . 

This is about as far as we feel that we can go in this area working as a whole group. 

I have already referred to the problem of the wide differences in individual experience, needs, 
interests and abilities that we face each year. We try to overcome this in two ways. Firstly, 
by giving a good deal of time to study group, or syndicate work as we call it and, secondly, by 
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doing as much work as possible on individual lines under close tutorial guidance. For the first, 
we choose annually tour or five subjects for study, our choice being based on the majority 
needs of the students for the year. VVe have always had several students each year who have 
been directly concerned with educational planning at the Ministry or I'egional or provincial 
headquarters level, and we have formed these students into one of the study groups or syn^ 
dicates. The method work that they do at this stage is based on the Henley model. They have 
an adviser, nearly always a staff member, who is required to remain as far as possible in 
the background, a chairman and secretary, who may or may not rotate according to circum- 
stances, and they work under pressure to prepare a joint report on the subject selected for 
study. Reports are usually of about three to four thousand words. Finally, the reports are 
presented to the whole group and the membei-s of the syndicates concerned have to defend 
these reports against the criticism of their fellows. Over the last three years the Planning 
Syndicates have produced reports on educational planning with special reference to educational 
guidance; the role and methods of work of planning units in Ministries of Education and the 
staffing and place of planning units in Ministries of Education. The adviser is always someone 
with considerable planning experience. As an example of the work covered in these syndicates, 
the contents of the second of these reports reads as follows: 

(i) general survey dealing with the establishment of planning 

units in Argentina, Bahamas, El Salvador, Ghana, Nicaragua 
and the Philippines (the countries from which members of 
the Syndicate came); 

(ii) genera] appreciation of the problems related to educational 
planning: 

(a) difficulties in implementation; 

(b) personnel involved in planning; 

(c) place of the planning units; 

(d) interdepartmental co-operation; 

(e) integration of educational planning with social and 
economic development; 

(iii) a comparative study of educational planning in England and 
the USSR. 

Reference to fifty publications was made in the bibliography. 

Whilst one cannot claim great authoritative weight for a. report of this nature covering 
so wide a field, its preparation gave its authors the opportunity for purposeful specialised 
reading and considerable, and at times heated, discussion durijig its compilation. It also involved 
members of the groups in visits to the Planning Division of the English Department of Education 
and Science (our Ministry of Education) and the headquarters of the Lancashire Education 
Authority which is responsible for educational planning in one of our scheduled development 
regions. 
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One of our objectives has been to give our students practice in digesting a good deal of 
material quickly and working together in order to prepare a balanced report against time. T should 
add that we have recently been reconsidering the way in which we have been doing this work. Whilst 
we still regard it as a useful experience for administrators to work together in this way, it is asking 
rather too much of groups which, even though small, contain such a wide variety of experience and 
ability, to read English quickly. Those whose English is good and who have in the normal course of 
their service had to do committee work leading to reporting, either take on far too much , leaving 
their less experienced colleagues comparatively idle , or become frustrated by their colleagues ' 
difficulties in trying to keep up. We should, perhaps, depart further from the Henley procedure and 
put less emphasis on the time factor, jettisoning the term 'syndicate' and substituting something 
like ‘special study groups ' , but we shall continue these exercises in some form* The students, like 
ourselves , regard them ns very useful and they certainly engender considerable competitive 
enthusiasm. We also feel that the subjects that we have been choosing may be of too wide a nature 
and that we must build up a stock of documentation for sub-group use which will enable these groups 
to deal with more specific problems. Our difficulty here is that even with a sub-group of only six 
or seven people, it is not always easy to find a subject that is of clear relevance to the needs of 
all. Apart from having essential documentation readily available for the sub-group, we encourage 
initiative by acceding to its wishes to send delegates on consultative and fact-finding visits to other- 
universities , the Royal Institute of Public Administration, ODI and Central and Local Government 
Offices and so on. We follow this practice of making the best use we can of national resources of 
information and experience as opposed to merely relying on our parochial sources , when we come 
to what we regard as the most important part of our programme: tutorial work on individual lines. 

We are convinced that if, as is inevitable, our students have such wide differences in needs, 
interests and abilities , it is wrong to think in terms of a completely set programme with so nruch 
teaching time allotted to each of the various aspects of administration. Before going further T must 
emphasize that this variety is not without its ver*y real advantages. It is good for what we term the 
'Land Rover* administrator, the man in an outlying provincial or district headquarters, to work 
closely for the year with what we term the 'air-conditioned' administrator in a Ministry head- 
quarters, and vice versa. The improvement in the standard of debate at our regular group discus- 
sions as the year proceeds is evidence of thi.s. However, our responsibility is to make each indivi- 
dual better fitted to undertake increased responsibilities on his return home. It is the individual who 
matters. The University has accepted our view on this and has allowed our Diploma Award Regula- 
tions to be altered so that assessment is now made very largely on the standards of written assign- 
ments prepared under tutorial supervision and not, as previously, on the results of a formal final 
examination. These assignments have to be fairly substantial pieces of work. For example, a 
Filipino student, who was Dean-elect of the Faculty of Agriculture at a university that had recently 
achieved university status , arrived faced with a very considerable planning problem , not only over 
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the recasting of what had been a department of a technological institute into a full university faculty, 
but also over the change of the institution to its new status , a process in which he , as a senior 
staff member, was deeply involved. We had ascertained something of his needs by direct corres- 
pondence with him before the course began and were able to arrange that he should, throughout 
the year , attend special tutorials with the Sub-Dean of the Department of Agriculture and with one 
of the senior Assistant Bursars of our University, both of whom were currently concerned with 
problems of change and expansion as a result of Robbins. Because of his special experience in 
this field, the ’tutorial supervision’ required by our Regulations , was given by a staff member of 
our Department of Agricultural Bconomics . The resulting assignment was a substantial piece of 
work, well up to post-graduate degree standard. 

In dealing at this length on what we are doing at Reading in this field, T have assumed that 
the problems we are facing regarding the very varied background of our students are common ones. 
My colleagues in England who are responsible for university courses in administration for students 
from abroad. Regional Directors ’ statements during the earlier workshops here and Shukla's 
comments to which I have referred all seem to confirm this. Whilst we may be accused of making 
our course so open-minded that everything runs out of the bottom , we feel strongly that we must 
try and overcome this by following a full tutorial procedure. With two course tutors this means an 
ideal maximum of fourteen to sixteen students. It also means the co-operation in this tutorial work of 
other university faculties when special needs have to be met. We also regard it as of great import- 
tance that help relevant to the students ' needs should be sought on a national basis , particularly 
from practising administrators. With special reference to my theme, from which I have, I fear, 
often departed , we hold the following views which we try to put into practice: 

Firstly, with the newcomers having this sense of disillusionment about the r*esults of much- 
publicized educational plans in their countries, to try and restore morale and, by thinking of their 
home situations and comparing them with those of their colleagues, to appreciate that whatever the 
fate of their five or ten-year national plans the urgent need is for a rational and systematic approach 
towards ensuring essential change. We regard this early evangelical work to be later reinforced 
during our visit here, as essential for all. This work, in order to be effective, must, from out* view, 
start from a consideration of the base of the student's home situation. 

Secondly, we are concerned to impart an understanding of what effective planning entails. 
PTence our close association in the conduct and teaching at the course with the staff of the Depart- 
ments of Sociology and Economics and with our* statisticians. 
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Thirdly, we consider that individual needs, which we regard as paramount, can only be 
met effectively by individual treatment through tutorial work and through extended consultation with 
practising planners on a professional-to-professional basis , whether they be local authority officers 
dealing with the long-term problems of a change to comprehensive education, heads of expanding 
schools or institutions who are planning to meet long-term financial and staffing problems, or primary 
school organizers trying to effect the changes in teachers ' outlook and methods as a result of the 
Plowden and Gittins Reports . 
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REPORT OF WORKING GROUP No. 1 ON TEACHING TilE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



by Professor A. Abdel Dayem 
(Beirut Centre) 



Introduction 

The participants in the Seminar, while recognizing that instruction in the administrative aspects 
of educational planning must necessarily differ according to the objective of the training given to 
educational planners, have endeavoured to identify certain essential factors which, in their opinion, 
should be included in any programme of training in that field. 

However, the stress which should be placed on each of these factors, the way in which 
they should be included in the training programmes and the method of approaching and teaching them, 
must naturally depend on the nature of the training, its length and its targets, as well as on the con- 
ditions peculiar to each country. 

From this point of view, and to the extent to which the administrative aspects of educational 
planning can be considered separately from its othei' aspects, the participants have singled out 
certain factors which seemed important to them and which we shall outline in four chapters. 

Chapter L Factors relating to the administration of educational planning 
in general 

The role of national policy in educational planning and the ini erdependency between education and 
national policy: the participants brought out, in this connexion, the importance which should be 
given in teaching the administrative side of educational planning to the different kinds of organization 
and control of general and educational planning according to the respective political system (required, 
guided or suggested planning, etc. ), the basic role of the political authorities in the establishment of 
the general educational policy and the planning targets, and in the implementation of the plan, and 
also the relationship which should be established between the political authorities and the planning 
organization, etc. 

The study and analysis of the educational system (understood in the broadest sense of this 
term as including school, pre-school and extramural instruction - public and private instruction - 
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adult education and mass culture - permanent education, etc. ) in the context of the administrative, 
econoiTiic, social, political, demographic and cultural structure of the country, (The accent must 
be placed on the administrative structure of the system. ) 

The democratic nature of the plan and the degree of participation of all the people in educa- 
tional planning (with emphasis on the means to ensure such participation. ) 

Chapter H; Factors relating to the organization of the machinery of 
educational planning 

The organization of educational planning (the educational planning service or unit: its structure and 

location, educational planning committee deciding on the targets of the plan, specialized commissions 
or branches) from a two-fold point of view: 

- Internal ly - the structure of the educational planning agency and its relations with other 
administrative services of the Ministry of Education; and 

- External ly - the external relationships between this agency and all other agencies or 
services concerned in planning at the various stages and in particular with the national 
planning service. 

Special attention must be given to the initial efforts and steps necessary for the creation and 
recognition of the educational planning services. 

Interdependency between the educational planning organization and the financial organization 
of the country. Stresses the importance of a study to find means of improving the structure of the 
ordinary type of budget in order to make it more operative and better adapted to the achievement of 
the targets of the educational plan and demonstrating the importance of programme budgeting (reflect- 
ing the mental attitudes or motives thus revealed and considering the close relationship which should 
exist between the plans and their implementation through the method of construction of the budget. 

The various levels of the educational planning organization: national level - regional level - 
institutional level - sector level, etc. 



Chapter 111: Factors relating to the organization of the educational planning 
process 

Development of the educational planning process in its different stages - establishment of a time- 
table for the preparation of the plan - division of the educational plan into planning programmes and 
specific projects, etc. In this connexion, the participants stressed the importance of the operational 
aspects underlying the work of preparing an educational plan, the necessity of working out material 
and financial programmes in the actual preparatory stage of the plan and the practical steps and pro- 
cedures best indicated for the achievement of the targets of the plan. 

In this approach, they showed the importance of examining the processes involved in the 
micropianning of education (planning at the regional and institutional levels and educational sub-system 
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pJanning). They stressed in particular the good results which may be produced by this greater 
interest in the operational aspects as regards the bridging of the gap between the planning and the 
administration of education. 

The implementation of the educational plan with all its administrative implications: the 
promulgation of new laws and legislative measures - administrative reorganization - role of regional 
agencies and individual institutions - interministerial and interdepartmental co-ordination - limita- 
tions imposed by the annual budget - psychological and social resistance - pressure groups - 
inspection of progress in the execution of the plan - reappraisal and further clarification of targets - 
measures to be taken in the event of unforeseen developments, etc. 

The planning and administration of qualitative pedagogical reforms and their adjustment to 
the educational plan. Special interest should be given to the part which such reforms may play in the 
improvement of the internal and external efficiency of education. 

Chapter IV: Factors relating to an administrative renovation 
Structure of the administrative pyramid involving the levels of authority and of function and the various 
possible divisions of the administrative services (functional^ operational and executive services). 

An examination of the problems - urgent and routine - encountered by an educational admini- 
strator in his daily work and the ways and means to deal with these problems. Particular stress must 
be placed on the tasks involved in this routine administration and in the personal qualities which an 
administrator should have in order to cope with them successfully. 

Knowledge of organization theories and of the different concepts of organization, with 
emphasis on the part played by human relations and the human factor in administration: administra- 
tive psychology - energy and initiative of groups - leadership, etc. 

Reorganization and modernization of educational administration, with special attention to be 
given to the establishment of an ’innovation unit’ in the Ministry of Education and the role which it 
should play in new administrative developments. To be mentioned in this connexion are the experi- 
ments conducted in countries which have established units known as Organization and Method (O and M) 
services with a view to improving the organizational structure, simplifying procedures, ensuring 
optimal utilization of administrative personnel, arranging hourly work schedules, using material and 
equipment better adapted to the job to be done, etc. 

Knowledge of new methods of managementl^/ and the part which they can play in the efficiency 
and logic of decisions. The general spirit of these methods, based on operational research and 
systems analysis, will be more important than their technical details, which are complicated and 



J_/ Special attention should be given to the more general aspect of innovation 
in education and to the part which the administration can play in a renovation 
of the general educational system. 
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dirficuR to apply in many countries. Special initiation in certain simple decision-making techniques 
(such as simulation) is always possible and is useful. In teaching these methods, it would be im- 
portant to show how they can help in solving certain special problems of school policy and contribute 
effectively in dealing with problems of educational management^ siting of schools - organization of 
transport facilities - construction of school buildings - arrangement of classrooms - recruitment of 
teachers - pupil selection, etc. 

Knowledge of mechanical aids and equipment for administrative purposes and in particular 
the part which can be taken by computers in the general adininistration of education and in certain 
administrative problems of individual schools. 
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RP:P0RT of working group No.2 on research needs of the 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



by Professor ,T . Shefrielc! 
(Columbia University, New York) 



Introduction 

In addressing itself to the problem of identifying critical areas for research into the administrative 
aspects of educational planning, the working group saw itself as part of a broader effort on the part 
of the Institute to up-date the 1965 Inventory of Research Needs ._!/ The group agreed that much edu- 
cational planning to date had been primarily a statistical exercise of setting targets based on shalcy 
data and questionable assumptions. Too often this planning was linked with national economic 
planning at the macro-level, which meant that little attention was given to detailed analysis at the 
project level. In order for effective planning to become a reality more attention must be given to 
the social and political forces within which priorities must be identified and plans must be imple- 
mented. Since the goal of educational planners is to bring about changes in the system, we must 
learn more about the system in order to design a strategy for changing it. 

Communication and deci sion-making 

The study of organizations has often focussed on structure, without sufficient attention to function ; 
the process and purpose behind the structure. In education, the process involves a continuous in- 
teraction of policy, planning, implementation and evaluation. Our concern should be to learn how 
this process takes place in order to improve its efficiency. 

This first requires an analysis of the decision-making process, starting with an inventor}'^ 
of all the decisions to be made and the information needed for each decision. From this point comu- 
I nications channels can be identified which lead to the most efficient decision-making structure. 

The ideal length of the communication channels will thus determine such questions as the degree 
of centralization or decentralization. Thus by mapping flows of information between decision points, 
f a communications model emerges which can be used to design a structure. 
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When one starts witli the sl.i’ucture, on the oilier hand, one creates a communications 
system divorced from actual functions. The i*esult of tliis pattern is a rigid bureaucracy in whicli 
many decisions are made via an informal communications system ( 'the grapevine '). 

Failure to implement educational plans is frequently due to communications difficulties 
within the administrative structure. While the complexity of these pi'oblems will vary from 
country to country, effective planning will require both general research and detailed analysis of 
the particular situation with its unique set of political and cultural constraints. 

Participation and decision-making 

A conceptual framework is needed which can identify the degree of participation in decision-making 
in educational planning. For example, on the one extreme, an administrator can decide on a given 
policy in total isolation from his subordinates. On the other hand all concerned might be actively 
involved in each decision, either directly or through representatives. Between these two extremes 
many levels of involvement can be identified. In each decision the critical issues are what kind of 
participation, by whom and at what stage in the process. For example, if the only involvement of 
department heads in the formulation of a new plan is in the compilation of statistical data, their 
participation in the decision could be said to be minimal. The implementation of any programme is 
to a large extent dependent upon the degree of involvement of administrators in the programme 's 
development . 

Other areas of concern 

Tn the light of these general issues , the working group identified a number of specific questions on 
which research is required. Because the details of the research projects will have to be worked 
out in each specific instance, the following list is merely an outline of possible questions to be 
considered , 



A . Administration 

- What backgrounds to administrators have? 

- What aspects of their roles do they feel inadequately trained for? 

- How can they develop these skills? 

- How can administrators work together to maximize their managerial 
skills? 

B . Finance 

- What is the most efficient mix of central government funds , local 
taxes and school fees? 

- How can managerial techniques make these scarce resources go 
further? 

- How can financing of education best contribute to the improvement of 
standards and the equalization of educational opportunity? 
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C . Institutions 

- How can educational institutions best be organized for cliange? 

- What lessons can be learned from other fields ooncerning adaptation 
and innovation? 

- How can one evaluate an effective school or school system (beyond the 
usual measures of inputs or student achievement)? 

D , Organizing for research 

- How can countries identify research priorities? 

- What types of institutions are most effective for research? 

- How can universities and government departments work together 
with a minimum of duplication? (This also applies to Institutions in 
other countries.) 

- How can useful research findings be effectively disseminated? 

(what are the strategic points for diffusioii?) 

Areas of research 

Contribution of research institutions (for instance pedagogical institutes) and institutions including 
research sectors or activities (for instance Faculties of Education) to change - both as regards 
innovation and diffusion of innovation. 



Sub-problems : 

(a) What are the problems to be researched by these institutions according 
to the nature - developed or underdeveloped - of the country or region? 

(b) What is the best place for these institutions , according to the country? 



For instance: 

Is it necessary, in developing countries (Brazil and Iran can afford good examples) to link 
deeply pedagogical institutes to executive instances (Ministry or Secretariat of Education) in order 
to avoid both academic projects of research and the non-utilization of the results of research (even 
those of pragmatical nature) by the executive instances? Evidently some dangers are involved in 
this connexion (possible political submission or dependence on scientists, narrowness of the fields 
of research etc.), but, on the whole, the imbalance is not necessarily negative. The exact imbalance 
has to be researched, country by country, and according to the degree of development. 

Is not the current position of Faculties of Education, within universities, in developing areas, 
a factor of ineffectiveness, since the 'consumers ' of the products (teachers) of these faculties are 
not necessarily linked to universities? Frequently there is a tendency, from part of educational ad- 
ministration of first and second levels , not to utilize or under-utilize these teachers (and the 
eventual innovation they incorporated and can diffuse) and to pr^efer other products , formed rapidly 
by centres of training directly linked to executive instances . Thus the Faculties of Education are 
not fruitful and, frequently, accepting this situation (which presents certain advantages: tranquility, 
possibility of long-term research, political independence etc.), tend to close themselves within an 
ivory tower , affording specialists and kinds of formation useless for the improvement of the educa- 
tional system . 

What are the means to avoid this ineffectiveness and the duplications it implicates. 
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